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DE DIC ATI ON. 


HE intention of the following work being, as already 

declared, to exhibit ** A DisTINCT REPRESENT a- 
« TION of ALL the PECULIAar Us ES, PRINCIPLES, and 
« DuTits of the GOSPEL, i Connexion with it's 
©« GRAND and ULTIMATE DESIGN as @ RELIGIOUS 
C DisPENSATION IN GENERAL, it it now in that 
view humbly ſubmited to the inſpectiuon and candor of thoſe 
generous and worthy friends, who have encoraged the pub- 
lication of it, and whoſe names I have the honor to annex. 
and to their uſe and ſervice the author begs leave in this 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE increaſe of infidelitie relative to the 
truth and authoritie of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, is not more generally preſumed, 

than it is by every ſerious, rightly judging and con- 
fiſtent believer of the goſpel to be deeply lamented. 
and truly paintul is the — with reſpect to this 
proteſtant country in particular, that, when God 
has put into our hands ſuch an admirably contrived 
and well adapted inſtrument for the moral improve- 


ment of our minds, for rendering us in every rela- 
tion of life better members of ſocietie here on earth, 
and for promoting at the ſame time our meet- 
neſs for the heavenly and immortal one, ſo many 
among us ſhould be throwing it aſide and publicly 
avowing that they intend not to make any uſe of it. 
whatever cauſes are to be aſſigned for this, the 
phenomenon or thing itſelf is truly lamentable and 
alarming. And it is much the more ſo, becauſe 
we very ſeldom find the rejection of chriſtianitie to 


be the boundarie or utmoſt limits of ſcepticiſm even 
in the caſe of this or that individual renouncing it. 
they are apt to go a great deal farther. and for 

B this 
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this a very natural and obvious reaſon may be given. 
Proof, evidence and probabilitie are in the general 
notion of them the ſame what ever be the particular 
doctrine ſpeculated upon or inveſtigated. and there 
is in favor of our holie religion a proof ſo clear, diſ- 
tin, ample and accumulated, that whatever be that 
more immediate diſpoſition or turn of mind, which 
inclines a man to ſcepticiſm here, it cannot but 
have a natural tendencie to make him ſceptical in 
every thing elle. and what would be the conſe- 
quence of fuch a diſpoſition generally prevailing 
amongſt mankind I need not ſay. Now it is of the 
greateſt moment in order toa juſt and accurate defence 
of chriſtianitie, that we fix and conſolidate our idea 


of it, and know what it is that we mean to defend. 


yet how is this to be effected; but by deliberately 


viewing it in its full extent and in all the admirable 
varietie and copiouſneſs of its doctrines; and by ob- 


ſerving their common tenor, their beautiful and per- 


fect harmonie with each other, and the uniform con- 
ſpiring tendencie of all towards one grand and 
moſt important deſign? the goſpel is a maſterly 
contrivance. it is “ the work of God”. and the 
more minutely it is examined the more evidently 
will it prove itſelf to be divine. and from the in- 
ternal ſtructure of it, of which we have propoſed in 
the following work to take 4 ſomewhat exact and 
critical ſurvey, conſidered in conjunction with its 
external evidences, it does, I think, appear next to 
an abſolute, natural impoſſibilitie, that it ſhould be 


an 
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an impoſture. But there is yet another reaſon that 
has urged me to this attempt. it relates to chriſtians 
themſelves; and is indeed a point of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence in order to their ſuſtaining that character 
with proprietie and honor or with any ſalutarie and 
beneficial effect. to this purpoſe nothing ſurely 
can be more neceſſarie or conducive, than that we 
ſhould be well acquainted with the true deſign, with 
the ſupreme and ultimate views of that religion we 
are profeſſing. and I apprehend, that by ſuch a di- 
ſtinct and punctual conſideration of all its peculiar doc- 
trines as is now before us, we ſhall be furniſhed with 
a clear and decifive demonſtration upon this head: a 
demonſtration ariſing from fact, experiment and real 
phenomena after the manner of natural philoſophie. 
for whatever it be, that all the doctrines and prin- 
ciples, all the peculiar diſcoveries and injunctions of 
the goſpel concur in illuſtrating, enforcing and re- 
commending as of the higheſt importance, with 
reſpect both to our dutie and our happineſs, that is, 
that alone can be the true and ultimate defign of it. 
and the more convincing, lively and perſuaſive our 
apprehenſions in this particular, the more likely 
{ſhall we be to purſue that deſign in our own tem- 
per, life and converſation. And this is what in the 
laſt place, we have propoſed as the grand and prin- 
cipal ſcope of our preſent undertaking. without 
this it is a matter of very little moment whether 
our ſentiments concerning the chriſtian doctrine be 
right or wrong, accurate or ſuperficial, rational or 
B 2 implicit, 
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implicit. what will it avail, that we have the moſt 
excellent ſcheme of doctrine propoſed to our aſſent; 
what that we have received it, as the very truth 
of God; what that we have decided upon the mean- 
ing of the ſeveral articles it contains, with the great- 
eſt poſſible proprietie and exactneſs and according 
to the ſtricteſt puritie and ſimplicitie of its original 
promulgation, if after all our hearts remain un- 
affected, and there be no influence ariſing from it 
upon our life and manners? what is human ſocietie 
the better for a faith like this? or what benefit can 
we ourſelves expect to receive from it? For theſe 
reaſons be it here premiſed, that nothing can be 
more remote from our intention in the enſuing 
work than the entering into direct and formal con- 
troverſie upon any point in the proſecution of it to 
be diſcuſſed. not the leaſt of this kind ſhall we 
allow in treating upon the ſeveral ſubjects before us 
more than their having been actually controverted, 
when ever that ſhall be a circumſtance occuring, 
ſhall make abſolutely neceſſarie. our aim is to 
impreſs the heart with a practical, lively, grateful 
ſenſe of the truth and importance, the excellencie, 
dignitie and admirable tendencie of the chriſtian 
ſcheme. and extremely hard might we well ac- 


count it, to be debared the privilege of inſiſting 


upon topics in themſelves the moſt ſublimely prac- 
tical and full of moral efficacie, even the glorious 
peculiarities of the goſpel itſelf, only becauſe theſe 
topics have, alas, much too often been made the 
matter of dry and fruitleſs diſputation, ſo much 


has 
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has been, and ſo much ſtill continues to be, written 
in the polemic ſtyle and manner concerning theſe 
particular doctrines and ſpecial truths of chriſti- 
anitie, that we are apt to look upon them in no 
other light than merely as controverſial points; the 
epithet or appellation that has ſometimes been very 
unnaturally given to them. they are all of them of 
the practical kind. they abound with moral ſen- 
timents and motives. and it is in this view and 
no other that we deſign to conſider them. And 
this according to the order, which the ſubject 
itſelf ſhall ſuggeſt. for theſe are doctrines not 
delivered at random, one at one time and another 
at another, without connexion or correſpondent 
meaning. deſtitute of the formalitic of a ſyſtem 
they have all the realitie and truth of it. But to 
a juſt deciſion upon the genuine importance both 
of each peculiaritie reſpectively and of all in con- 
junction, it muſt needs be highly requiſite, that we 
ſhould in brief conſider what doctrines are not 
peculiar to chriſtianitie, aſſigning, as nearly as we 
can, the boundaries between goſpel- light and pri- 
mitive revelation. this is no otherwiſe to be done, 
and in this way it will be done effectually, than by 
aſcertaining the ſeveral doctrines belonging to the 
ſyſtem of religion as founded originally in nature 
and in the very conſtitution and frame of man. all 
the reſt will of courſe be peculiar to the goſpel, or 
however to miraculous revelation at large. to the 
conſideration therefore of this preliminarie topic we 
will now immediately procede. 
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order to that diſtinct and ample illuſtration, CHAP: 3 


I. we have propoſed of the — and inte- 
reſting ſubject before us, it may be proper to 
enter upon ſome conſiderations relative to the mo- 
ſaic inſtitution, which claims in common with that 
of chriſtianitie to be founded upon the miraculous 
and ſpecial miſſion of its author. and in conſe- 
quence of ſome obſervations to be inſiſted upon in 
the following chapter, that ſyſtem or diſpenſation 
of religion will, we hope, appear to have been ad- 
mirably well adapted, in its tendencic, circumſtances 
and peculiar nature, for anſwering the moſt impor- 
tant purpoſes with reſpect to the virtue and higheſt 
happineſs of thoſe, for whoſe uſe and ſervice it was 
in the providence of the almightie ruler moſt im- 
mediately 
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BOOK I. mediately intended. But © is he the God of the 
—Y « jews only? is he not alſo of the gentiles? yes 
« of the gentiles alſo? ſuch was once the nobly 
animated language of the great apoſtle. nor was 
it the language merely of a ſudden rapture or ſome 
tranſient emotion; but introduced in confirmation 
of a concluſion, which he had laid down in the 
verſe immediately preceding; and this deduced from 
what he had been diſcuſſing at large in the former 
part of his epiſtle to the Romans, where we 
have it occuring. The concluſion is as follows. 
© therefore we conclude, that a man is juſtified 
„by faith, without the deeds of the law.” in 
order to the right underſtanding of which inference 
or maxim, we are to remember, that among the 
very earlieſt converts from judaiſm to chriſtianitic 
there were ſome, who contended, that no proſelytes 
to the chriſtian faith, whether they had been jews 
or gentiles, could be © ſaved,” unleſs they conform- 
ed to the rites and ceremonies of the moſaic law. 
this notion began to be propagated at Antioch. 
and on this occaſion it was, that the apoſtolical 
council, which met at Jeruſalem, and of which we 
read in the fifteenth chapter of the book of Acts, 
was convened. in oppoſition to this pernicious 
maxim of theſe judaizing chriſtians the apoſtle in 
the concluſion juſt now mentioned lays down the 
directly contrary principle. theſe corrupters of 
the goſpel ſyſtem aſſerted, that no man converted 
to chriſtianitie, whether he had been formerly a 
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jew or a gentile could be a 


and approbation of the almightie, unleſs after this 
converſion he obſerved the jewiſh rites and cere- 
monies. on the contrarie the apoſtle in this con- 
cluſion inſiſts upon it as a truth, a certain truth, 
that by faith, or according to the terms of fal- 
vation laid down in the goſpel © a man 3s juſtified 
« without the deeds of the law; without being 
under any neceſſitie of paying the leaſt regard to 
theſe ceremonial injunctions. but St. Paul was a 
man of a truly catholic and generous temper. and we 
cannot be at all converſant with his writings with- 
out perceiving, that the goodneſs, the univerſal good- 
neſs of God was one of his moſt delightful themes. 
from this therefore he fails not to — 2 a farther 


argument in favor of the forementioned concluſion. 
and a very plain and forcible one it is. you, 


he fays, to theſe judaizing teachers, affirm, that a 
man cannot be faved without obſerving the cere- 
monies of the jewiſh law. conſider, I beſeech 
you, what is the direct conſequence of your aſſer- 
tion, and how highly it reflects upon the ſupreme 
and matchleſs benevolence of the great creator. 
<« is he the God of the jews only? is he not alſo 
of the gentiles? yes, of the gentiles alſo.” but 
with what proprietie can he be called the God, the 
father, guardian and friend of thoſe, whom — has 
not provided with ſufficient means for obtaining 
their own final happineſs and ſalvation? and yet 
according to this maxim of yours he has not "_ 
C us 


er in the favor CHAP. I. 
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to vaſt numbers of the gentile 
world. upon this principle the deeds of the law, 
or the obſervance of the rites and ceremonies of 
judaiſm ſeem to be abſolutely eſſential to a man's 
ſalvation. ſince otherwiſe there could be no ſuch 
neceſſitie, as you ſpeak of, for the gentile converts 
to be complying with them. and yet whole ge- 


nerations of the heathen world from the begining 


of time to the preſent day have paſſed out of this 
life and entered upon a future ſtate without having 
had the leaſt knowlege of this law, or having been 
ſo much as favored with the poſſibilitie of obtaining 
it. either therefore your principle muſt be falſe 
or God cannot be univerſally good and benevolent. 
he muſt be, on admiting any fuch ſuppoſition, 
© the God” of the jews only, but the envious, 
cruel and malignant tyrant of the gentiles. the 
apoſtle therefore purſues his argument by obſerving, 
that it is one God, one and the ſame imparti 

and infinitely benevolent being, who juſtifies,” that 


is, faves the circumciſion, meaning the con- 


verted jews, or rather indeed, all chriſtians in ge- 


neral, who are elſewhere ſtyled in alluſion to this 
ancient rite, © the circumciſion, by faith and 
e the uncircumciſion through faith.” 5 by faith, or 
out of the faith, en rige, juſt in the fame ſenſe, 
in which the ſlothful ſervant is faid on the other 
hand to be condemned © out of his own mouth,” 
that is, according to the tenor and purport of thoſe 
very laws and maxims preſcribed in that chriftian 

I faith, 
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divine and heavenly authoritie, ſhall © the circum- 

C cifion” or chriſtians in << be juſtified:” 
& and the uncircumciſion, that 1 is the unconverted 
gentiles, through faith; upon the very fame 
foundation ftill, or accordin g to the terms of falva- 
tion laid down in the chriſtian ſyſtem of religion ; 
theſe being ſuch, as that they may be complied 
with even by thoſe who are not acquainted with 
them, as there particularly expreſſed; they having 
in effect the very fame terms of falvation preſcribed 
to them by another law or ſyſtem of religion, to 
wit, that of nature and reaſon alone. ſuch then 
was evidently the ſentiment of the great chriſtian 
apoſtle; that God is © the God” the friend and 
moral governor © of the gentiles,” as truly and 
properly, as of the jews or chriſtians. and under 
the ſanction of this ſo venerable and deciſive an 
authoritie, let us procede to inquire, what means 
have been by the ſupreme Deitie in this character 
afforded them for the knowlege and practice of 
religion and for the © working out of their own 
« falvation;” that is, in other words, to inquire, 
what are the doctrines and principles of natural re- 


ligion. after which we will point out the great 
uſefulneſs and importance of chriſtianitie even with 


reſpe& to theſe very doctrines. what then are the 
doctrines of natural religion, or the diſcoveries of 
the light of nature relative to religion? I appre- 
hend the following — to be all of them 


2 dictates 


8 


faith, which they themſelves have received as of CHAP- L 
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BOOK. T. dictates or principles of the religion of nature, and 1 
that they conſtitute or compoſe the intire ſyſtem of 1 
it. the being, perfections, providence, and moral ; 
government of God, all moral obligations what- 
ſoever relative either to God or man, the commu- 1 
nication of all thoſe divine influences, that ſhall be f 
neceſſarie in order to our diſcharging theſe obliga- A 
tions, the terms of reconciliation with our offended ; 
creator upon ſuppoſition of our having violated and $ 
tranſgreſſed them, and laſtly, a future ſtate of re- ? 
wards and puniſhments and the immortalitie of the g 
ſoul. 

Firſt, I ſay, the being, perfections, providence 
and moral government of God are the clear and in- 
diſputable diſcoveries or revelations of natural reli- 


gion. when the heathens called him © the greateſt 
« and the beſt of beings,” which was a character 


of the ſovereign Deitie well-known amongſt them, 
they acknowleged at once his being, his ſupremacie, 
his unitie and his goodneſs. and their ſenſe and 
apprehenſion of this laſt it was cuſtomarie to ex- 
preſs by inſcribing the ſentiment on certain utenſils 
ſet apart for the ſolemnities and ſervice of a temple. 
when they aſſerted, that © all things were full of 
© God, and when they appealed to him by oath, 
than which nothing was a more common practice 
amongſt them, they acknowleged his univerſal pre- 
ſence and his heart-ſearching eye. and by this lat- 
ter practice, that of religious ſwearing, as well as 
by the deteſtation in which they ever held the fin 


of 
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of perjurie, they acknowleged the ſupreme Deitie, HAP. 1. 


as a being, who hated falſchood and deceit in his 
creatures, and who muſt therefore himſelf be a 
God of faithfulneſs and truth. when they flew to 
their temples in time of diſtreſs, and with that 
conſiſtent pietie, which I could with were better 


xnown among ourſelves, made it as much their 


practice to reſort to them, when they had reccived 
any great ſalvation or deliverance, they acknowleged 
a divine providence preſiding over human affairs 
and regulating the events ot life. nor was any 
language more common among them, than that by 


which they denoted their belief in God, and the 


regard they paid to him, as the avenger of wicked- 
neſs, the protector, guardian and friend of the good 


and virtuous. their hiſtorie, their writings, their 


civil policies and laws, their religious rites and 
ceremonies, their common modes of ſpeech and 
converſation are all ſo replete with teſtimonies in 
ſupport of theſe ſeveral reflexions, that to enu- 
merate them would be both fuperfluous and im- 
poſſible. fince as Dr. Lucas moſt truly obſerves, 
No. 6. of his XII. Sermons, p. 195. the notion 
of an uncontrolable providence univerſally poſ- 
ſeſſed mankind; facrifice and prayer humiliation 
and thankſgiving were as frequent in the pagan, 
« as once in the jewiſh, or now in the chriſtian 
«« world.” I cannot however conclude this par- 


ticular without ſpecifying in illuſtration of- them 
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none. te ſovereign divinitie. The eternal God, he 


« ſays, who beholdeth all things and can do all 
e things, who maintains the order of the univerſe, 
« ſo as that it never ſuffers the leaſt damage or in- 
« jurie, ſhall be free from all decay, from the leaſt 
c error, blemiſh, or imperfection, and be ſuch 
© for beautic and magnitude, as by no means to 
<« be fully comprehended or explained by us.” 
and upon this character or deſcription of the ruling 
and univerſally preſiding mind, he immediately 
founds this dutie or obligation; that © we ſo re- 
ce yerence him, as not to do or deſign any thing 
« that is impious or evil.“ Cyropœd. I. vii. 


juxt. fin. 


Secondly, within the compaſs of natural religion 
are to be included all moral obligations whatſoever, 


relative either to God or man. as this is in the ge- 
neral acknowleged it can be no way neceſſarie to 
enter into any diſtinct or ample detail for the proof 
of it. I ſhall therefore only make a few remarks 
with regard to one or two particular virtues, that 
have been thought ſcarcely to be known among 
thoſe of the heathen world. ſome, for inſtance, 
have ſeemed to think that forgiveneſs of injuries is 
a moral dutie peculiar to the goſpel. but it is im- 
poſſible, that it ſhould be fo, fince there are in 
fact a great varietie of plain and expreſs paſſages in 
ſeveral heathen authors, who wrote before the time 
of our Savior's appearance, ſome at the diſtance of 
ſeveral hundred years preceding that period, in 

which 
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which this dutie is explicitely inculcated, and ſuch ©H4?: l. 
a temper highly applauded. how finely for ex- 
ample is it expreſſed by Plato at the end of the 
Apologie of Socrates, © I am by no means 
&« angrie, ſays the philoſopher, 6s Tar yaneraie) 
<« with my enemies, unleſs it be for thinking, that 
c they had it in their power to hurt me.” and 
in his Crito it is in ſo many words inſiſted upon 
in oppoſition to the too general ſentiment or 
at leaſt perverſe inclination of mankind, ds i Toa} 
Sh lai==Wws at TOA ol yuor ws that we arc by no means 
© to do an injurie, no not even in revenge for 
«© having received one.” Vid. Platonis Dial. For- 
ſter. p. 139, 40. with Ariſtotle it is an amiable 
and a man ly character to be © no rememberer of 
on injuries” Mn MYNNTIXEAX9S but twxarerAdx3s eaſily recon— 


cilable and forgiving. Vid. Ethic. Nichom. lib. iv. 
c. tt. p. 169. Edit. Wilkinſon. and Ariſtotel. 
Rhetoric. lib. ii. c. iv. F. 14. it is mentioned by 
Nepos to the honor of Epaminondas, * that he 
« never remembered an injurie, or an affront. 

c nullam adhibuit memoriam contumeliz.” his 
character of Atticus has the ſame eulogium belong- 


ing to it. © neque, ſi quam injuriam 


acceperat, | 
«© non malebat obliviſci quam ulciſci.” he 
« never received an injurie, but he choſe rather to 


forget than to revenge it.” and the very baſis 
and fundamental ſentiment in Cicero's celebrated 


oration pro Ligario is the excellencie of this virtue; 
as he himſelf obſerves at the begining of it. om- 


cc ns 
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BO OR I. „ nis oratio ad miſericordiam tuam conferenda 


g eſt.“ again, it has been ſaid, that humilitie is 
another evangelical dutie, or obligation in morals, 
which the heathens were but little, if at all, ac- 
quainted with. but this I am very certain of that 
they talk much againſt pride. and it is not eaſie 
to apprehend, how any one can have the idea of 
pride as a vice, and not of humilitie as a virtue. 
and yet it has been ſaid, that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans had fo little knowlege of ſuch a virtue, 
as not even to have a name for it. whereas the 


truth of the matter is, that they had ſeveral. and for 
this very reaſon it is that they have been charged 
with having none. they had not in common any 
ſingle word ſo comprehenſive of the ſeveral branches 
of humilitie, as that term itſelf. but then they 
had different names for theſe ſeveral branches of it; 


all which amounted to what we mean or ought to 
mean by that ſingle and compendious word alone. 
and is it not a mean and little prejudice, not to ſee 
the thing, merely becauſe it has not in the very 
ſame mode of expreſſion been denoted? we might 
almoſt as well fay, that they knew nothing of any 
of the other virtues, becauſe they did not ſpeak of 
them in engliſh. I would only add here that Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus in his Stromata lib. ii. p. 418. 
Edit. Paris. obſerving it to be the doctrine of Plato 
that © the divine likeneſs in the man is ac- 
4 companied with humiltie” ( META TATEL yoPpoguyys) 
expreſsly repreſents as © commenting” in this doc- 

trine 
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trine upon that maxim of our Savior; *© he that CHAP. 1 


« humbleth himſelf ſhall be exalted.” ſcme like- © 
wiſe have ſcemed to imagine, that the arcicut hca- 
thens had but a very flight and ſuperſicial notion 
of thoſe moral duties, which have the Deitic {or 
their immediate object, and which we diſtinguiſh 
by the name of pietie. but what then meaned 
their ſolemn, public, ſtated and occaſional acts of 
worſhip and adoration, gratitude and praycr ad- 
dreſſed to the ſovereign mind? how came a viola- 
tion of their temples or a profanation of any of 
their ſacred utenſils or rites to be looked upon as 
one of the moſt deteſtable crimes, that any human 
creature could poſſibly be guiltie of, if a reverence 
towards the divinitic had not been thou ght among 


them one of the greateſt of obligations? and it 
muſt have been upon the footing of ſome ſuch ſen- 


timents as theſe generally prevailing and deeply 
rooted among mankind long betore the period of 
his own times, that Seneca lays it down as a 
maxim, that the virtuous character and that of de- 
votion are naturally inſeparable. © you will grant, 
“ fays he, that a good man muſt needs be a man 
of the higheſt pietie or affection towards the 
* Gods.” from whence he proceeds very juſtly to 
infer, that “he will be acquieſcing with a patient 
and contented mind in whatever happens to him, 
<« becauſe it is according to that divine order which 
„ governs in the univerſe.” or take the paſſage as 
it runs in its firſt and native language, epiſt. 76. 
D p- 228, 
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BOOK I. p. 228, 9. *© virum bonum, concedas neceſſe eſt, 


« ſummæ pietatis” erga Deos eſſe. itaque quid- 
« quid illi acciderit, æquo animo ſuſtinebit. ſciet 
« enim id accidiſſe lege divina, qua univerſa pro- 
e cedunt.” and Cicero enumerating the ſeveral 
gradations that are to be obſerved in the ſyſtem of 
human duties or moral obligations expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus.“ ut prima (ſcil. officia) Diis immorta- 
&« libus; ſecunda patriz; tertia parentibus, dein- 
« ceps gradatim reliquis debeantur.” De Offic. 
lib. i. F. ult. p. 73. and in the fame treatiſe he 
makes it to be one dreadful aggravation of fub- 
verting juſtice, that thereby we are guiltie of a moſt 
heinous act of impietie towards the Gods, becauſe 
we do by this means ſubvert that ſocietie, which 
they have conſtituted amongſt mankind, and which 
is alone to be ſupported by juſtice and thoſe accom- 
panying virtues he mentions in the paſlage I refer 
to. qua ſublata, (ſcil. communi humani generis 
C ſocietate) beneficentia, liberalitas, bonitas, juſtitia 
e funditus tollitur, quæ qui tollunt, etiam adver ſus 
% Deos immortales impii judicandi ſunt; ab eis 
« enim conſtitutam inter homines ſocietatem ever- 
« tunt.“ ibid. lib. iii. F. 6. p. 134, 5. Edit. Tool. 
ſo well appriſed it ſeems was even this philoſo- 
phiſing heathen of the cloſe and intimate con- 
nexion ſubſiſting between the duties of pietie and 
the obligations of moral virtue, or in other words, 
of that maxim inculcated by the chriſtian apoſtle, 
« if a man fay, I love God and hateth his brother 

« he 
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« he is a liar.” but we have one plain and un- 


deniable proof from the goſpel itſelf, that all moral 
obligations relative both to God and man were de- 
ducible from the light of nature and actually in 
force as the law of nature antecedently to the ap- 
of our Savior amongſt mankind. and it 
is this. our Savior and his apoſtles preached re- 
pentance, as a dutie of the higheſt and moſt eſſen- 
tial importance, as including in it the ſum and ſub- 
ſtance of all thoſe moral duties, which they them- 
ſelves inculcated, and being, as it were, a ſum- 
marie and compendium of them. they preached it 
in ſuch a manner, as plainly to ſhew, that when it 
accompanied faith in Chriſt, it was that, which 
rendered a man every way an acceptable chriſtian, 


and ſuch a one as God approved. but repentance 
evidently implies the violation of ſome law, that 


had — been in force; and according to the 
moſt genuine and accurate idea of it confifts in a 
return to the diſcharge of certain obligations, which 
had formerly been tranſgreſſed. with what pro- 
prietie then could this dutie have been infiſted upon 
in preaching to gentiles, as well as jews, and as 
containing with reſpect to both the whole ſum and 
ſubſtance of their evangelic duty, if the gentiles, 


as well as jews had not had a perfect ſyſtem of 
moralitie made known to them? 

But thirdly another principle of the light of 
nature is the communication of all thoſe dive ine in- 
fluences, that are neceſſarie in order to our diſ- 

D 2 charging 


CHAP. I. 
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BOOK. I. charging theſe obligations of religion and mo- 


ralitie. thiz ſeems to be a ſentiment as plainly dic- 
tated by natural religion, as even the goodneſs of 
God itſelf. the virtuous qualities and diſpoſitions of 
the mind are the eſſential foundation of human 
happineſs. they conſtitute our chief and higheſt 
our only ſolid and abiding good. were the ſupreme 
being therefore to with-hold thoſe influences, that 
are neceſſarie for the exerciſe and cultivation of 
them, with what proprietie could we call him 
good? fince this would be in effect to with-hold 
from us our very happineſs itſelf. but the heathens 
knew more of the benignitie of the ſovereign 
mind, and thought better of him, than to believe 
any thing of this ſort. beſides, they believed the 
realitie of moral obligations. now an obligation 
in the very nature and idea of it fuppoſes the poſ- 
ſibilitie of its being complied with. they muſt 
therefore have preſumed on the part of Deitie a 
readineſs to communicate to the mind of man 
whatever influences he may for that purpoſe ſtand 
in need of. but ſome will perhaps allege, that they 
looked upon man to be very well qualified for the 
diſcharge of theſe duties without any divine in- 
fluences at all. this however was far from being 
the caſe. there is not any notion whatever more 
frequently to be met with in the writings of the 
ancient heathens, than the operation of the ſu- 
preme Deitie on the heart of man, and the neceſ- 
ſitie of ſuch a divine and heavenly influence, in 


order 
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order to the production of any thing that is great HAP. 1. 


and godlike there. the dedication of temples to 

icular virtues, a well-known practice among 
them, is a plain and evident proof, that they looked 
upon theſe virtues as ſubſiſting in the human mind 
to have been derived from above. it is a principle 
deeply interwoven into the whole ſyſtem of their 
mythologie, and conſtituting one of the moſt con- 
ſpicuous branches of it. no courage or magnani- 
mitic in the cauſe of his friend or country ever 
warms the hero's breaſt, no great or arduous enter- 
priſe is ever, in theſe poetic repreſentations, under- 
taken without the inſpiring touch or animating 
voice of ſome celeſtial being. 


But, fourthly, another principle, which we men- 


tioned, as being evidently included within the ſcope. 


of nature's ſentiment and doctrine upon the great 
ſubject or article of religion, is the method of re- 
conciliation with an offended Deitie upon our hav- 
ing violated and tranſgreſſed his laws. nor can any 
thing be indeed more evident, than that the ancient 
heathens in general looked upon the ſupreme Deitie 
as a being placable and forgiving ; fince a great 


number of their religious rites and ceremonies were 
intended to appeaſe him. but they could not ſure- 


ly be fo abſurd as to make any attempts towards 
appeaſing a being, whom they believed to be ab- 
ſolutely and in his own effential nature implacable. 
nay more, they not only attempted to appeaſe the 


Deitie by theſe rites and ceremonies, but they be- 
lieved 


— — 
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BOOK f, Heved too, that he very frequently was in fact ap- 
peaſed by them and his wrath effectually averted. 
in laying ſuch a ſtreſs upon theſe external rites and 
ceremonies they were indeed greatly miſtaken; as, 
alas, are too many chriſtians themſelves in the no- 
tions which they entertain concerning the method of 
reconciliation with God their maker. and yet the 
heathens had thoſe among them, as we have now, 
who inculcated better ſentiments upon the ſubject. 
Cicero in his book of offices lays down the follow- 
ing maxim. „ pietie and holineſs, | literally 
tranſlate his words, will render the Gods propi- 
„ tious, or appeaſed; for this laſt is the expreſſion 
more exactly correſponding to his original one 
in the paſlage refered to; Deos placatos pietas 
efficiet & ſanctitas. de offic. lib. ii. p. 79. and Plato 
in one of his dialogues, viz. de legib. lib. x. ex- 

preſſes himſelf thus; I ſuppoſe it is by this time 

« ſufficiently demonſtrated, that there are Gods, 

e and that they preſide over the affairs of men; 

<« but it is by no means allowable to ſay, that they 

are capable of being corrupted by gifts; that 
is, by the offerings and facrifices © of wicked men.“ 
he afterwards procedes to inquire by what means 
they are indeed to be appeaſed, and determines it 
to be by returning to the real ſentiments of juſtice 


and pietie. SOSOEIPEI de nuas ad¹νœLͤl xa: vBprs u 
_ _ ePpogurns” TQZEI Js Srxatogury rai owhpPagury METHR FpRornotws 


With reſpe& to theſe and other paſſages of the 
like kind it is to be remembered, that the Greeks 


and 
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and Romans, as well as the Hebrews, uſed to expreſs H. I, 
the name of Deitie in the ſingular or plural form 
indifferently. in innumerable paſſages of the old 
teſtament where we tranſlate the name of God in 
the ſingular, it is plural in the original. thus for 
example were the firſt verſe of the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis to be tranſlated in the manner uſually ob- 
ſerved in the verſion of an ancient heathen author, 
we muſt read, © in the begining the Geds created 
the heaven and the earth.” and why ſhouid the 
very ſame manner of ſpeaking be thought more in- 
conſiſtent with the divine unitie in one language 
than in another? Bythner upon this mode of ex- 
preſſing the name of Deitie ſo common in the he- 
brew ſtyle obſerves as follows. ex conſuetudine 
« hujus linguæ fere ſemper pluraliter ponitur. 
&« ({cil. Elohim) idgue ad ejus ſummam majeſtatem 
« & frngularem gloriam indicandam.” vid. Lyra. 
prophet. p. 21. and why may not the obſervation 
be extended ſomewhat farther? according to the 
opinion of the very learned Dr. Henry More it 
muſt. who in his Antidote againſt Idolatrie, 
p- 8, 9. expreſſes himſelf thus. *© wherefore to 
« uſe any of the aboveſaid modes of worſhip (viz. 
« erecting temples, building altars, &c.) to what 
is inferior to the ſupreme being, though not as 
eto the ſupreme being, muſt be idolatrie; or elſe 
«© the Roman paganiſm itſelt is very rarely, if at 
« all, chargeable therewith, they having a notion 
« accurate * of the fo preme God and ditinct 


cc enough 


* 
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BOOK I. © enough from their other Deities ; ſo that unleſs 
they chance to worſhip him in an image they 


« will ſeldom be found idolaters, or rather never, 
« according to the opinion of ſome, who ſay, 
« none that have the knowlege of * one true 
« God can be capable of idolatrie.” Nay, what 
ſays Tertullian, when addreſſing an heathen præſes 
or governor; nos unum Deum colimus, quem 
omnes naturaliter noftis, ad cisius fulgura & toni- 
trua contremiſcitis, ad cujus beneficia gaudetis. 
Cæteros & ipli putatis Deos eſſe, quos nos Dæmonas 
ſcimus. Ad Scap. init. c. ii. O teſtimonium! to 
applie to his own evidence ſo full and authentic in 
the caſe, the language, which he himſelf makes 
uſe of, when ſpeaking elſewhere upon this very 
ſubject and alleging other proofs of the kind. O 
teſtimonium animæ raturaliter chriſtianæ ] Apolo- 
get. c. xvii. p. 52. when he fays in the paſſage 
above, quos Damonas ſcimus, he means dead men, 
as is evident from Apol. c. x. where he ſays, illa 
{/cil. conicientia veſtra) nos judicet, illa nos damnet, 
ſi poterit negare omnes iſtos Deos veſtros Hcmines 
fuiſle: which we obſerve by the way in confirmation 
of what has been already hinted at in reference to the 
heathen idolatrie in the preceding page. vid. ſeq. c. x. 

Apol. Tertull. & c. xi. But let me not conclude this 
particular without refering to ſome very juſt and ex- 
cellent realoning upon the ſtill more diſtinct and im- 
mediate ſubject of it, which occurs in the Poſthu- 
mous Sermons of Biſhop Conybeare, Vol. ii. Serm. 


iv. p. 130---39. 
5 The 
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The laſt principle, which we mentioned as being CHAP. 1. 


contained within the ſcope and compaſs of natural 
religion, was a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 


ments and the immortalitie of the ſoul. that a fu- 


ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments in general! 
was the commonly received opinion of the ancient 
heathens, is undeniably apparent both from their 
worſhip, and from their writings, whether hiſtorical 
or philoſophic. thoſe among them, philoſophers or 
others, who denied it, never treated it as a novel 
doctrine, or as the fanciful opinion of this or that 
cular man, but as a common dogma or article 

of faith. with reſpe& to their worſhip in particu- 
lar, their ſtated, popular worſhip, that very ſuper- 
ſtition and idolatrie, with which it ſo much abound- 
ed, muff needs evidently demonſtrate their belief of 
this doctrine. for what was it for the moſt part, 
but the worſhip of dead men? ſurely then they 
muſt ſuppoſe theſe very men to be exiſting in ano- 
ther ſtate. for I preſume there never was an in- 
ſtance of a ſtupiditie ſo groſs, as for any human 
creature to worſhip that, which he believed to have 
no exiſtence at all. and that it was in their opinion 
to be a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, let their 
poets, and their elyſian fields, let the joys of the 
good and virtuous in a future ſtate, the toils and 
terrors of the damned, and the folemn judgment, 
by which the fate of both is decided, all of which 
were ideas extremely familiar among them, evince. 
but to the doctrine of a ds 5; 
E added, 
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BOOK I. added, as another principle of natural religion, the 
immortalitie of the ſoul * is not this equally 
inferable from the attributes of God as a future 
ſtate in general ? will not God be equally good and 
benevolent, and equally able to ſuſtain us in being 
millions of ages hence, as he is at preſent ? will not 
the argument conſequently in favor of a future 
ſtate be juſt as concluſive then as now; and ſo on 
throughout all eternitie? © it is admirable, ſays a 
« devout and ſenſible author, that the reward of 
« our imperfef? and finite ſervice here, ſhall be 
e perfect and infinite glorie hereafter. but it is 

impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe yet not in reſpect 

of us or our deſert, but of Gad, becauſe his 
© mercy being boundleſs and infinite, ſhould elſe 
ce be terminate, and God's greateſt attribute ſhould 

46 ſuffer. See a Book intitled, Daily Obſervations, 

or, Meditations, Divine, Moral. Written by a Perſon 

of Honour and Piety. Edit. Ann. Dom. 1655. p. 32. 

and to the ſame purpoſe it is with the utmoſt pro- 

prietie of ſentiment obſerved by Dr. Lucas. ibid. 

Serm. x. p. 306. that © the future happineſs of 

« a chriſtian depends entirely upon the will of 

« God,” and © that we are not ſo much in this 

© matter to conſider the 2zeanne/s of man, as the 

« majeſtie of God.” and a moſt charming and 

delightfully forcible illuſtration of the argument in 

favor of a future ſtate and the immortalitie of the 
ſoul founded upon the perfections of the fovereign 
mind. the goodneſs and © love of God” may be 
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A 
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ſeen in the ſame Sermon, p. 307---310. and in- 
deed to this expectation and hope of a future ſtate 
ar may moſt juſtly be applied what arch- 


2T 


CHAP. I. 
— — 


+” angry Leighton obſerves concerning prayer or the 


dehres of the human ſoul in general; „all our 
6e places of argument for our requeſts are in God, 
« none of them in ourſelves; without any ex- 
ception to be made of chat more immediately 
founded upon the indications of ſuch a ſtate ariſing 
from the faculties and ers of the human . 
and the moral ſituation of mankind in the preſent 
life. ſince it is evident that this muſt ultimately 
reſolve itſelf into the divine perfections and derive 
all its force and cogencie from being conſidered in 
conjunction with them. fo” that * ſtill” as the 


good biſhop goes on, © the catgſe of his hearing, 
« and the argument . entrcating, ſuppoſing 


this future ſtate to be the wiſh or topic particularly 
ſpoken of, © is in Himſelf alone.” and © thus” 
it is he fays, that © a chriſtian” may expreſs © him- 
« felt;” and ſurely with a peculiar proprietie in 
reference to this great and ultimate wiſh or defire 
of immortalitie. © Lord I am moſt unworthie of all 
© thoſe things I requeſt of thee, but, whatſoever I 
« am, thou art a liberal and mightie king, and it 
* thy glorie to do good freely.” ſee his Select 
Works, p. 334, 5. and it is language very exactly 
ſimilar and concuring, which St. Auſtin had long 
before made uſe of, when ſpeaking upon this very 
topic itſelf of a future world. magnum enim 
E 2 « magna 
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BOOK. I. « magna decent, vere, Domine, Deus meus, mag- 


«© nus es tu nimis ſuper omnes Deos, & merces tua 
« magna nimis. neque enim magnus es tu, & 
« parva merces tua, ſed ut magnus es tu, ita 
merces tua, 2 non aliud es tu, & 
c aliud merces tua.” Aug. Soliloq. c. xxxvi. p. 

22 5. ap. Meditat. &c. You may conſider,” 
7s Biſhop Patrick in his Advice to a Friend, p. 
6. 4 that excellent princes, when they give 
rewards, are not wont to have reſpect ſo much 
to the perſons, on whom they are conferred, 
*« (who may be but mean and of low condition) as 
to the greatneſs of their own perſons by whom 
* they are beſtowed, whom it does not befit to 
give any thing mean and below the name and 
c authoritie, which they bear. from whence you 
« may conclude, how inconcei great that re- 
« ward will be, which the majeſtic of heaven and 
« carth will honour us withal. if a prince do but 
c ſend his charitie to the , It 1s not like one 
«© of us, but like himſelf; and therefore fuch will 
© the favors of God be, which he intends to deal 
i« to all his ſervants. though they are but ſervants, . 
* though they are but unprofitable ſervants, and 
« have done no more than was their dutie to do, 
« yet he will reward them like a king, like the 
« king of all the world, like the bleſſed and only 
potentate, the king of kings and lord of lords, 
«© who only hath immortalitie. he will feaſt and 
entertain them ſutably to the excellence of his 
4 ©< own 


cc 
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« own infinite majeſtie, and not 


1onably CHAP. I. 


« to the povertie of their perſons or of their de- 


« ſerts. compare likewiſe p. 42. F. 4. where you 
have a particular ſentiment infifted upon in illuſtra- 
tion of this general reaſoning very much co-inci- 
dent with what will be found occuring 1 

ſage of Dr. Lucas refered to above. 


the ſoul, as well as a future ſtate in general, had 
become the doctrine and belief of the ancient hea- 
thens, is plain from their not limiting the conti- 
nuance of our being in that future ſtate to any par- 
ticular period. this ſhews, that they had no other 
idea or notion upon the ſubject, than 1 
petual duration. and this is what the expreſſions 
and manner of language they make uſe of in rela- 
tion to it naturally import. Plato indeed in his ce- 
lebrated dialogue upon the ſoul divides the ſpirits 
of men departed into three claſſes. thoſe of one 
ſort he ſuppoſes to enter immediately on their 
quiting this world into the happineſs of a celeſtial 
one. thoſe of another he conſiders as being aſſign- 
ed to ſome of puniſhment in the other 
world, in order to their being healed of ſome cor- 
ruptions, which they had contracted here, that 
after a certain period of duration paſſed this reſtor- 
ation of their natures will be effected; and that 
then they will be aſſociated with the former. the 
third claſs he ſuppoſes to go into a future world ſo 
deeply tainted with vice and immoralitie, as to be 

| abſolutely 
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to theſe laſt 
his concluſion is that they will be annihilated; for 
ſo perhaps we are to underſtand © their being 
« plunged into Tartarus, to go no more out. 
but this in the ſtrongeſt manner implies his belief, 
that the ſouls belonging to the two former claſſes 
would be ſtrictly immortal. and it is with ſtrange 
inconſiſtencie, that he ſhould think any otherways 
of theſe, or have made more than two. or if we 
interpret the expreſſion refered to of eternal miſerie 
and puniſhment, he could not furely have ſuppoſed 
a leſs durable ſtate of happineſs alloted for the 
virtuous and good. or laſtly ſhould we underſtand 
the terms «rarws and oder Gao ixfairzciy as denoti 

only the very long duration that ſhould paſs before 
the renovation of theſe more enormous ſinners 


ſhould be effected, this muſt furely have been, in 


his opinion, in order to their advancement into the 
abodes and manſions of the blefled. and we can 
ſcarcely imagin it to have been his belief, that after 
ſuch a diſcipline undergone, ſuch an effect and 
happie change produced, all was at length to ter- 
minate in the utter extinction of their being. up- 
on tie whole however we may obſerve with how 
much proprietie it was aſſerted by Mr. Baxter, that 
« as we ſec it, (viz. the doctrine of a future ſtate, by 
“ reaſon; ſo by certain experience, that this is diſ- 
cernable by the light of nature; for all the 
world, or almoſt all, do believe it. even thoſe 


nations, where the goſpel neyer came, and have 


e nothing 


* 


c 


Lay 


c 


* 
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© nothing but what they have by nature, even the . I, 


«© moſt barbarous Indians acknowlege ſome life 
« after this, and a difference of men, according 
<« as they are here.” See his Sermon on Judgment, 
ap. Works, Vol. iv. p. 792. and to the ſame pur- 
poſe he ſays, Dying Thoughts, p. 33. that holy 
“ ſouls ſhall be hereafter happie, ſeems to be one 
4 of the common notices of nature planted in the 
© conſciences of mankind. and it is therefore ac- 
© knowleged by the generalitie of the world, that 
c freely uſe their underftandings. moſt, yea almoſt 
&« all, the heathen nations at this day believe it, be- 
&« fides the mahometans.” it is with pleaſure too I 
find the Lady Brooke upon this head theologizing 
ſo juſtly. © it is moſt certain,” the obſerves, 
<« there is a life of glory. not only the ſcriptures 
« aſſert it, but it is alſo one of the principles of 
« natural divinity. we have zhe/e things in the 
c heathens creed; that there is a God; that the 
« foul of man is immortal; and that there will be 
« rewards and puniſhments in a life to come. See 
obſervations and experiences annexed to her life, 
p. 107. and having thus pointed out what we 
apprehend to be the doctrines of natural religion, 
and to have been in fact embraced by thoſe, who 
enjoyed no other light than that of nature, 
We go on in the ſecond place to ſhew the vaſt 
of chriſtianitie even with reſpect to theſe 


im 


very doctrines. Now next to the belief of them 
there is nothing in relation to them, that can be of 
5 


gr cater 
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BOOK I. greater importance, than their being made the ob- 
ject of our diligent, ſerious and impartial attention. 


nay, without this the mere belief of them can be 
of little or no ſignification to us. it is by this 


means only that the knowlege of them in their 


puritie and ſimplicitie can be preſerved, or their 
moral influence upon the heart and temper ſecured. 
and it was for want of this one thing only, and not 
through ignorance of the doctrines themſelves, that 
the heathen world became ſo idolatrous in their 
worſhip and in their practice ſo immoral. and is 
there any thing to be imagined, that could have 
been better calculated for exciting mens attention 
to theſe momentous ſubjects and to awaken their 
minds into the moſt deliberate conſideration of 
them, than the miracles by which the goſpel was 
introduced, propagated and eftabliſhed amongſt 
mankind? in the very nature of them as extraor- 
dinarie events only they have this tendencie; but 
abundantly the more fo, when we recolle&, and 
ſcarcely can we avoid the reflexion, when con- 
templating theſe miracles, that this mode of ex- 
citing attention is a method purſued by the im- 
mediate counſels of heaven for that very end. they 
are conſequently a declaration of the importance 
of theſe doctrines in the judgment and eſtimation 
of infallible wiſdom. they are likewiſe a call given 
us to attend to them by the voice of goodneſs it- 
ſelf. and how ftrong and powerful the motive 
ariſing from ſuch declarations thus explicitly and 

| ſolemnly 
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ſolemnly on the part of heaven renewed, from this CHAP. 7. 
repeted call to make them the ſubject of our moſt * 

ſerious and thoughtful confideration ? 

Again, ſince we cannot but look upon this ex- 

traordinarie method of exciting mens attention to 

theſe doctrines to be, as we have faid, a method 

purſued in the immediate counſels of heaven for 

that end, theſe miracles are an additional atteſtation 

to the truth of them in all their genuin meaning 

and ſimplicitie. an atteſtation of ſuch confiderable 

force and carrying in it fo high a degree of evi- 

dence, as that by it alone the peculiarities of the 

goſpel have been very ſufficiently proved. how 

then muſt be the acceſſion of evidence ariſing 

from it in favor of theſe other doctrines of original 

revelation? and how welcome fuch an additional 

ſatisfaction given to our minds upon ſubjects ſo very 

intereſting and momentous, ſubjects of ſuch high 

and infinite concern with reſpect to our everlaſting 

welfare; as the perfections of Deitic, the pardon of 

fin, the immortalitie of our exiſtence? how com- 

| fortable, how joyful the conſideration, that in at- 

\ teſtation of theſe doctrines heaven itſelf has declared 

| by the moſt illuſtrious © figas and wonders of the 

« Holie Ghoſt” exciting mens attention to them, 


the light and knowlege- of the goſpel containing 

* | theſe principles in all their native and uncorrupted 
| truth, amidſt ſuch difficulties and oppoſition as muſt 

j \ otherwiſe have been totally infurmountable ? 
F 


| | and enabling the apoſtles to propagate and diffuſe 


Farther 
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Farther thirdly with reſpect to that great doctrine 
in particular of natural religion, the doctrine of a 
future ſtate, there is ſomething in the manner of 
publiſhing the goſpel to the world, and in the pe- 
culiar nature of thoſe miraculous atteſtations, which 
accompanied it, that greatly recommends and en- 
forces the belief of ſuch a doctrine. the external 
evidences of chriſtianitie have been in the benignitie 
and wiſdom of divine providence ſo contrived, as 
to be ſtrongly confirmatorie of this particular prin- 
ciple entering ſo eflentially into the conſtitution 
and deſign of it, as well as in the higheſt degree 


ſatisfactorie and convincing as to its general credi- 


bilitie and truth. our Savior's own reſurrection, as 


well as that of others ſummoned into lite again, was 
a ſenſible proof, an ocular demonſtration, an evi- 
dence in fact of the poſſibilitie of exiſting beyond 
the grave; and by giving us ſo full and decifive an 
idea of it's poſſibilitie muſt be allowed greatly to 
ſtrengthen and corroborate every argument inf ſte 
upon for evincing it's realitie. if our Savior and 
the perſons, whom either he himſelf or his apoſtles 
raiſed to life, had not given very ſufficient proof 
of their being the very perſons ſaid to be raiſed, by 
notice taken of the former actions of their lives and 
by expreſſing a conſciouſneſs of them as done by 
themſelves, ſcarcely would the miracle have gained 
any credit. it would in this caſe have been urged, 
that there was no true or real reſtoration to life; 
but that the fimilar perſon of ſome one, who had 


never 
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never been dead, a partner in the cheat, had been CHAT. L. 
ſubſtituted in the room of him ſaid to be ſummoned 
into life after having been actually deceaſed. and, 
though this ocular proof has never been given to us, 
it muſt needs be no ſmall or inconſiderable addition 
to the evidence of our religious and chriſtian faith, 
to know by credible teſtimonie, that it has to others 
been exhibited and vouchſafed. 

We might remark likewiſe that ſeveral of the 
doctrines before- mentioned as branches of natural 
religion are alſo evidently reſulting from ſome of 
the peculiar principles and diſcoveries of the goſpel. 
theſe therefore under the ſanction of it's general 
evidence are ſo many confirming teſtimonies in fa- 
vor of them. but this we hope will appear in the 
proſecution of the work before us and in treating 
at upon the ſeveral peculiarities refered to. 

I therefore only add at preſent, that even 
with reſpec to the being of a God, though it can- 
not be ſtrictly proved by the teſtimonie of miracles, 
yet they are of the fame importance towards ex- 
citing our attention to this as to any other truth. 
and momentous as it is, we may perhaps ſtand as 
much in need of having our thoughts awakened 
into a conſideration of this principle of religion as 
of any one beſides. nay, conſidering it's infinitely 
greater conſequence, indeed infinitely more. and 
what now can more naturally or more powerfully 
remind us of a Deitie, of a ſovereign Lord aud 
ruler in nature, than the ſeeing nature thus won- 
F 2 derfully 
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her uſual courſe? how directly are we led by ob- 
ſcrving this into the inquirie; whence procedes her 
wonted regularitie and order? how comes it to paſs 
that theſe ſurprifing changes have not happened 
oftner? or how that, when actually occuring, it 
ſhould be in connexion with ſo admirable a doc- 
trine; a doctrine ſo friendly to man, ſo promotive 
of virtue, and of every thing that can be conducing 
to the good of ſocietie and the dignitie of our im- 
mortal being, and in ſuch direct confirmation of it? 
in this view do not even theſe inverſions of nature's 
order bear the fame general ſtamp of beautie, 

utilitie and benevolent deſign, as even that order 
itſelf? and thus do they not amount to a diſtin, 
additional proof at leaſt, and that no ſlight or in- 
conſiderable one, of a benevolent and moſt wiſely 
contriving mind that governs all? and by a train of 
reflexions like theſe, could we ſuppoſe any one to 
have been before fluctuating in his belief upon this 
all-concerning article, might he not be led into a 
full perſuaſion of it's truth? 

And now upon the whole, what a firm and am- 
ple foundation have we in the ſentiments, which it 
has been the deſign of this chapter to illuſtrate, for 
the devouteſt praiſes and thankſgivings to the ſo- 
vereign and almightie ruler, not on our own ac- 
count only, but in behalf likewiſe of the whole 
human kind! a man of generous temper and af- 
fections would almoſt grudge himſelf the advan- 


tages 
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tages of the chriſtian revelation, and well nigh bluſh CHAP. 1. 


to enjoy them, were he to believe, that ſo great a 
part of mankind, as that, which has been and ſtill 
is deſtitute of theſe advantages, ſhould for want of 
them have undergone the fad neceſſitie, and be ſtill 
ſubjected to it, of quiting this lite altogether un- 
prepared and diſqualified for the felicities and glo- 
ries of a better. but, as the caſe in the real truth 
of it ſo fully admits, while we offer up our moſt 
affectionate praiſes to God for thole peculiar and 
ineſtimable bleſſings of the goſpel, which we our- 
ſelves enjoy, we may preſent at the ſame time be- 
fore that awful ſcat of majeſtie, whence beams 
with ſuch refulgent rays his unconfined and uni- 
verſal goodneſs, our ſocial thankſgivings on account 
of thoſe diſcoveries ſo clear and intelligible, which 


he has made of his perfections and of his will even 
to thoſe, who are deſtitute of this peculiar light; 


diſcoveries abundantly ſufficing for their guidance 
in that path, which is affuredly in the caſe of 
every one, that is with a perſevering zeal and ardor 
purſuing it, to terminate in heavenly and immortal 
bliſs, whenever the pilgrimage here on earth ſhall 
expire. it has been faid indeed, that the dictates 
and diſcoveries of the light of nature upon the 
ſubject of religion were in one moſt material point 
defective; and that is, that they carried along with 
them no authoritie, by which they might be en- 
forced upon the conſciences and effectually recom- 
mended to the choice and approbation of mankind. 

but 
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but they had the authoritie of reaſon and nature, 
and the goſpel itſelf has no more. into this at laſt 
muſt all it's evidences be reſolved. for what other 
account is to be given of our belief of it; than that 


on the footing of it's hiſtorical coedibilitie, it's in- 


ternal excellencie, it's miraculous atteſtations, it is 
reaſonable and natural that we ſhould believe it? 
or, if authoritie can be derived only irom miracics, 
then all human laws and conſtitutions muſt be ab- 
ſolutely without it; and thus the very foundations 
of civil polity and order ſubverted. and though, 
if the ſuppoſition be indeed juſt and defenſible, we 
muſt upon admiting it allow, that the heathen 
world were without a law in morals and religion, 
yet what upon this conceſſion will become of the 
apoſtle's aſſertion, who expreſsly declares, that 


e they were a law unto themſelves,” meaning un- 
doubtedly, that in relation to theſe the genuine 


dictates of nature and reaſon carried in them the 
authoritie of God and were to be conſidered as con- 


ſtituting a divine law and revelation? 


How inexcuſable then will it be in us of the 
chriſtian name and profeſſion, not to be found act- 
ing in a manner agreeable to thoſe principles and 
duties, which have thus by the conſpir ing voice of 
nature and chriſtianitie been recommended to our 
moſt ſerious regards! if the heathens themſelves, 
thoſe very heathens, whom we are ſo much apt to 
deſpiſe on account of their unacquaintedneſs with 


the goſpel-ſcheme, will, as the apoſtle declares they 
will 
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will, be hereafter © without excuſe,” becauſe, tho 
they © knew God,” © knew” him in his nature and 
attributes, knew” him in his laws, © knew” him in 
_ rewards and puniſhments both preſent and fu- 
ce they did not worſhip him as God, neither 
ce whe thankful;” what apologie, let it be well 
and deeply conſidered, ſhall we chriſtians have to 
make, if we do not fo much as appear to wor- 
e ſhip” God at all, or do it in form only, or not 
with that life and * of affection, with which 
alone as God, as the greateſt, the beſt, the moſt 
lovely and adorable of all beings, he can be worthily 
recogniſed? if it could be juſtly faid by an apoſtle 
of Chriſt, © behold, thou art called a jew, and 
c reſteſt in the law, and makeſt thy boaſt of God; 
© and knoweſt his will, and approveſt the things, 
« that are more excellent, being inſtructed out of 
ce the law---thou therefore, that makeſt thy boaſt of 
&« the law, through breaking the law diſhonoreſt 
« thou God; what think you will be ſaid to us; 
to us by the great and ſovereign judge himſelf, if, 
notwithſtanding all our more eminent advantages 
for religious knowlege and moral improvement, 
through breaking the laws” of righteouſneſs and 
mercie ot juſtice, integgitie ſobrietie and benevo- 
lence -we © diſhonor,” and cauſe his name to be 
blaſphemed? nay, it is ſcarcely poſſible, that in us 
even a languiſhing and partial goodneſs ſhould be 
without this effect, as it cannot be without a dreadful - 
9 ariſing from ſuch peculiar privileges. _ 
CHA 
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On the moſaic inſtitution. 


HE proprietie of inſiſting upon a few con- 
fiderations relative to the moſaic ſyſtem or 
inſtitution of religion, in order to a juſt and re- 
gular proſecution of our preſent undertaking, has 
been already hinted at, and muſt upon a little re- 
flexion be ſufficiently apparent. for how ſhall we 
be able to aſcertain the real and ftri& iarities 
themſelves of the goſpel- diſpenſation, or to point 
out the diſtin®, and ſpecial uſes to which they arc 
adapted, or to aſſign the particular and additional 

vantages ariſing from this diſpenſation even with 
reſpe& to thoſe doctrines and principles that are 
not peculiar to it, without ſome ſuch previous con- 
ſideration had of the nature, tendencie and deſign 
of any religious diſpenſation, that was prior to it? 
for this reaſon we have in the g chapter 

poſed our ſentiments upon the fubje& of natural 
revelation; and ſhall now with the ſame view pro- 
cede to ſome obſervations upon the inſtitution or 
religious ſyſtem of Moſes. for which however 
there is yet another reaſon to be alleged. the 


5 goſpel 
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goſpel not only ſuppoſes the realitie of natural re- CHAP. u. 

ligion, but afferts likewiſe the authoritie and divine — 
legation of Moſes as a religious inſtitutor and guide. 
to his character however conſidered in this light 
many things have been objected; for all which 
chriſtianitie by avowing his prophetic claim has be- 
come reſponſible. and ſhould there be any thing 
in his inſtitution of religion ing by which the 
divine attributes and perfections are debaſed, or the 
original principles and obligations of religion as 
n on and the moral conſtitution of the 
human mind impaired; the honor of chriſtianitie 
itſelf muſt be proportionably affected by it, and 
every argument inſiſted upon in it's favor to a cer- 
tain correſponding degree invalidated. but whe- 
ther this be indeed the caſe a reflexion or two upon 
the following particulars may perhaps ſuffice to de- 
termine; the immediate nature and tendencie, for 
inſtance, of the moſaic inſtitution relative to reli- 
gion fimply and in itſelf conſidered, the manner in 
which it was originally enforced, and the advan- 
tages that are now to be derived from it in ſtating 
evidences and illuſtrating the nt in proof 
of chriſtianitie. * . 
Firſt, I fay, let us conſider in this view the im- 
mediate nature and tendencie of the moſaic inſti- 
tution, ſo far we mean as reli has been the ob- 


ject of it. it cannot be doubted by any one, but 
that right notions concerning God and that worſhip, 


which is ma owing to him from the ſubjects 
G 0 
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BOOK L of his moral government, muſt needs be of the 
Coen prmmnmned 


higheſt moment towards their attaining the ſupreme 
end and true perfection of their being. but what 
in this reſpe& could have been more pernicious or 
corruptive, than the idolatrie of the ancient heathen 
world, the © worſhipping the creature more than 
c the creator, who is God bleſſed, and to be with 
devouteſt affections adored for evermore. yet 
to this idolatrie were the jews themſelves ſo ex- 
tremely prone, as from their hiſtorie appears, that 
according to all human probabilitie, it was only by 
ſome ſpecial means de ſigned and miraculouſly inſti- 
tuted for that very purpoſe, that they could ever 
have been reſtrained from falling into it z or even 
from becoming of all other nations the moſt ſtu- 
pidly and inordinate'y attached to it. now this 
was the direct tendencic of their own appointed 
ritual. it was „ a wall of partition” between 
them and the gentile world; a national peculiaritie 
ſtamped upon them by the divine hand, which 
tended to engage all their national prejudices on the 
ide of a purer worſhip ; and not only fo, but to 
exite in their minds the greateſt abhorrence of the 
ſurrounding idolatric, heaven itſelf having in a 

zanner fo ſolemn and explicit declared againſt it. 
and by this means it was actually effected, that, 


when our Savior and his apoſtles appeared calling 


upon men to renounce their dumb and ſenſeleſs idols 
and to addict themſelves to the pure and ſpiritual 
worſhip of the one living and eternal God, and 


with 
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with the great deſign of enforcing univerſally the 
duties of pietie and religion, they found the whole 
nation of the jews happily diſtinguiſhed in this 
reſpe& from all the kingdoms of the earth by not 
having the leaſt footſtep of idolatrie among them. 
conſequently all thoſe prejudices ariſing from it, 
which occaſioned ſo fierce and cruel and long con- 
tinued an oppoſition to the goſpel in other parts of 
the world, were in their caſe already obviated. thus 
excellent in it's moſt immediate tendencie and effects 
was the moſaic inſtitution as a diſcipline prepara- 
torie for the reception of that goſpel, the grand 
and ultimate aim of which was to © bring us to 
God, to deliver us from the power and domi- 
nion of thoſe ſinful affections, which neceſſarily 
alienate and eſtrange us from him, and not only to 
promote amongſt mankind the worſhip of the 
&« ſovereign and eternal Deitie in ſpirit and in 
cc truth,” but even to render us in our own tem- 
per and diſpoſition © partakers of the divine na- 
cc ture,” and thus to advance us to an eternal 
union with him in the heavenly felicitie and higheſt 
enjoyment of his complacencie and love. and then 
farther, though the ceremonial law of the ] ews 
might juſtly enough, as it was by St. Peter, be 
called an heavie and almoſt intolerable © yoke,” on 
account of the multiplicitie of it's rites, and the 
minute and ſcrupulous exactneſs, with which the 
obſervance of them was injoined, yet from this 


very circumſtance ſome happie conſequences might 
G 2 "-..." wa 
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BOOK. I. with reſpect to their national character and public 


manners enſue. by this means their attention was 
ſo much engaged and their time employed and oc- 
cupied, as to afford them but little leiſure in com- 
pariſon for entering upon any vitious purſuits. and 
in conſequence of ſuch a diverſion the moſt fatal 
enormities might in many particular inftances be 
happily prevented, and the national character upon 
the whole preſerved much more pure and uncor- 
rupt, and thus a better diſpoſition for the recep- 
tion of the goſpel, that doctrine ſo eminently ſtyled 
C a doctrine according to godlineſs, ſecured, than 
if the libertie and occaſion for finful ind 
had not been in this eſpecial manner reſtrained; be- 
fides thoſe immediate benefits all the while, and for 
ſo long a ſucceſſion of years, accruing. and as the 
whole of their ritual had been miraculoufly and by 
the ſpecial authoritie of heaven itſelf appointed for 
their obſervance, the conſtant engagement of their 
minds and direction of their actions in this way 
would naturally tend to create ſuch a ſenſe and re- 
verence of the divine authoritie, as might be very 
eaſily and happily, and no doubt in a great varietie 
of inſtances really was, transfered to matters of 
higher moment, even to thoſe eſſential and infſi- 
nitely important duties of loving the Lord our 
« God with all the heart and foul and mind and 
„ might and ſtrength, and our neighbor as our- 
« ſelves.” and this the more, as many of their 
rites and ceremonies were naturally repreſentative or 
typical 


fſays the pfalmiſt, © with hyſſop, alluding 


. 
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of the moral ſpecies. 
tions and ablutions or waſhings could ſcarce- 
RE of that were in 
any degree diſpoſed to ſeriouſneſs and pietie, of 
that much more important puritie of heart and 
temper, which was ite in order to their find- 
ing favor and acceptance in the ſight of God. and 
that ſomething of this kind they were indeed pro- 
ductive of is evident from the ſtyle and language of 
the old teſtament, in which we find in fact ſuch an 
application to be made of them. © purge me,” 
to the 
ceremonies of their law, but fi g in realitie of 
the puritie of, the mind and heart; © purge me 
« with hyſſop and I ſhall be clean; "waſh me, and 
I ſhall be whiter than ſnow.” © waſp you, 
* the prophet, make you clean, and put away 
“ the evil of your doings.” in like manner the 
frequent facrifices, which they were obliged to 
ofter up, and the very exact and ſcrupulous — ng 
alitie they were to obſerve both as to the peculiar 
ſpecies of animals appropriated to ſuch an uſe, and 
the perfection in it's kind of the particular animal 
itſelf by each one ſelected for that purpoſe, could 
not fail as we may well nigh imagine, to put 
upon recollecting that abſolute ſurrender and dedi- 
cation, that was to be made of themſelves, of their 
hearts, their views, their affections and all their 
powers to the will and ſervice of the living and 


eternal God. and that this was in realitie the _ 
1 


thus their various CHAP. n. 


BOOK I. of them ap 
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likewiſe from the ſtyle and lan- 
age of the ſacred old teftament-writings. * the 
« ſacrifices of God,” ſays the pſalmiſt in the ſame 
penitential hymn refered to above, the facrifices 
moſt pleaſing and acceptable in his fight, © are a 
e broken ſpirit, a broken and a contrite heart, O 
« God, thou wilt not deſpiſe.” this too is the 
proper emphaſis of an expreſſion we meet with in 
the pſalm immediately preceding. in it the divine 
and ſovereign being himſelf is repreſented as ſay- 
ing, © whoſo offereth praiſe, glorifieth me.” the 
pſalmiſt had before been ſpeaking in comparative 
contempt of mere external ſacrifices and oblations, 
and repreſenting them, when unaccompanied with 
an inwardly devout and holie meaning, as being in 
no ſort or in any degree acceptable to the almightie. 
he then adds by way of contraſt, and diſtinctly 
ſpecifying the ſuperior, nobleſt ſacrifice ; © offer 
“ unto God thankſgiving, and pay thy vows,” the 
ſincereſt devotion of the very heart itſelf, © unto 
« God.“ and then, that he might clothe the ſen- 
timent in all the higheſt majeſtic of religion, and 
inculcate it in it's utmoſt energie and force, he ſup- 
poles the great, eternal Deitie himſelf, to aſſume the 
ſubject, and as it were in perſon to give this ſolemn 
aſſurance, whoſo © offereth praiſe, glorifieth me.” 
in both theſe paſſages the word we render offer” 
and © offering” is exactly facrifical ; nxt, and it is 
accordingly rendered by Junius and Tremellius and 
in the verſion of Pagninus qui facrificat laudem ; 
and 
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and by the ſeptuagint ug aiviorws. and © whoſo© HAP. -1 

60 forech vraiſe,” is language according to the 

ſtricteſt ſignification and import of the original 

terms denoting, © whoſo facrifices, or brings the 

« ſacrifice of praiſe, or offers up the praiſe and 

« gratitude of the heart in /acrifice.” and of ſuch 

a one it is faid, that he © glorifieth God,” pays 

him the worthieft and moſt acceptable homage. 

and as immediately follows, © to him, that ordereth 
«© his converſation aright and thus * preſents him- 

„ ſelf a living ſacrifice” © to God, will he ſhew 

<« his ſalvation.” upon the ſame alluſion is 

ſounded the language of the prophet, ſpeaking 

likewiſe as in the name of God; © if ye offer the 
& blind for facrifice, is it not evil? and it ye offer 

c the lame and ſick, is it not evil?” and in pro- 

portion to that degree of clearneſs and preciſion, 
with which any one among the jews was enabled 
to underſtand for himſelf the predictions of the 
Meſſiah, who is expreſsly ſpoken of in their pro- 
pheſies, as that great deliverer, © whoſe ſoul 
„ ſhould be made an offering tor ſin; an offering 

for fin, the very fame word in the original, for a 
ſingle word it is there, which is in other paſſages 
of the old teſtament rendered a * treſpaſs-offer- 
ing; and whoſe great commiſſion it would be 

C to finiſh tranſgreſſion, and to make an end of 

* fin, and to make reconcihation for iniquitie and 

to be cut off, but not for himſelf; in propor- 

tion, I fay, to everie ones infight into the true 

5 meaning 
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BOOK 1. meaning of theſe predictions, would they be na- 


3 turally inclined to look upon 


their own ſacrifices 
as typical and ſignificative of this great oblation. 
and by this means a proper diſpoſition might be 
kept up amongſt them for the tion of the 
Meſſiah, and be ſucceſſively tranſmited to that very 
period, when the weeks of Daniel being accom- 
pliſhed, he ſhould in fact appear, to be the ſal- 
<« vation and the glorie of all the ends of the 
« earth.” 

But theſe are reflexions, by which we are na- 
turally led to the ſecond particular we mentioned, 
as what we might with the greateſt proprietie ad- 
vert to, in order to our intended illuſtration of the 
preſent topic. and that is, the manner in which 
the moſaic inſtitution was enforced. and this was, 
by the ſanction of miracles and the conſolations of 
propheſie. conſidering how extremely burdenſome 
and expenſive were the rites of judaiſm, it is ſcarce 
to be imagined, that the jewiſh people could by 
any means have been perſuaded in their national 
character, and for ſo long a ſeries of ions, to 
have ſubmited to them, had they not been per- 
fectly well ſatisfied, and upon the moſt convincing 
and ſolid reaſons, of a divine authoritie enacting 
them. but this was a conviction to be founded 
only on miracles. and accordingly we find, that 
at the firſt inſtitution of it mightie and won- 
ders were wrought by the hands of Moſes and 
Aaron; and not only fo, but that theſe original 
ſanctions 
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ſanctions of it were ever and anon enforced in ſuc- CHAP. 11. 


ceding times by the miraculous performances of 
other prophets, as well as by ſuch miracles as were 
ſometimes exhibited by the hand of providence 
among them in a manner independent of human 
agencie. and what now can be more evident, than 
that a people already accuſtomed to the faith of 
miracles, and thus fully convinced, that miracles, 
real miracles had been once performed in confir- 
mation of a religious diſpenſation, muſt on this ac- 
count have been ſo much the better prepared for 
the reception of the goſpel, which was to be upon 
this footing propoſed to the acceptance of the 
world and eſtabliſhed amongſt mankind ? agree- 
ably to this obſervation we find, that at the time 
of it's publication, far from inſiſting upon the im- 
poſſibilitie or incredibilitic of miracles, they . ſought 
ec after a ſign.” this objection indeed of the im- 
poſſibilitie of miracles, or at leaſt extremeſt incre- 
dibilitie with whatever circumſtances attended, is 
wholly peculiar to our modern times. the ancient 
heathens, however they might object to them in 
this or that particular manner circumſtanced, were 
ſo far from imagining them to be impoſſible, that 
there are frequent accounts of them to be met 
with in their hiſtories. and certainly there cannot 
be a more abſurd or ridiculous conceit, than that 
of ſuppoſing the Deitie, by whom the laws of na- 
ture were at firſt eſtabliſhed, and by whoſe energic 
alone they ſubſiſt, ſhould not be able, whenever he 
H thinks 
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thinks proper, to ſuſpend or to controle them. 
in this reſpect however the jews had vaſtly the ad- 
vantage over the gentile world, ſince, though nei- 
ther jew. nor gentile would pretend to deny the 
poſſibilitie of miraculous works, the jews had be- 
ſides upon the footing of miracles actually per- 
formed, and upon that footing alone, already owned 
the authoritie, and ſubmitted themſelves to the in- 
ſtitution, of Moſes. But, as this inſtitution had 
been thus enforced upon the obſervers of it by the 
ſanction of miracles, ſo their minds could not but 
be greatly reconciled to the burden of that pecu- 
liar ritual, which it enjoined, by the proſpect of 
that happie æra, when a more ſublime and . glo- 
* rious* diſpenſation of religion was to com- 
mence. Abraham foreſaw this day and fore- 
ſeeing it © was glad.” and for the ſame general 
reaſon other benevolent and pious jews muſt both 
have foreſeen and made it too the matter of their 
Joy. and as the prophecies exhibiting this wel- 
come proſpect had been the comfort of their an- 
ceſtors, ſo the thoughtful and confiderate among 
them of our Savior's time could not but diſcern in 
his perſon, character and offices, at leaft ſome very 
fair and pleaſing appearances of their accompliſh- 
ment ; by which they would naturally be excited 
to a more exact and punctual examination of his 
claims. 

But here a queſtion occurs. if the moſaic diſ- 


penſation was indeed thus wiſely adapted to pre- 
pare 
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thoſe of the jewiſh nation for the tion of CHAP. U. 
3 how came it to paſs, 2 1 
compariſon of the jews did in fact receive it, and 
that it generally met with a better welcome among 
the gentiles ? to this there are ſeveral things to be 
ſuggeſted in anſwer. it is in the firſt place unde- 
niable, that a great number of jews not only in 
Judea, but in thoſe other countries, where they had 
been ſcattered abroad, were actually converted. 
and to this event we cannot but conclude thoſe 
previous ſteps of divine providence, which we 
have been now briefly recollecting to have con- 
duced; eſpecially when we conſider, ſecondly, that, 
notwithſtanding all the obſtinacie and perverſeneſs 
of the jews and their diſpoſition to idolatrie, they 
were in fact, according to what we have been in- 


r ani all the nations and 
kingdoms of the world by their freedom from 


it. this very end, their freedom, namely, from 
idolatrie; it was the principal deſign * the 
moſaic law of ceremonies to accompliſh. and we 
ſee it to have been fo far the actual effect of that 
inſtitution, as to have been the clear, indiſputable 
diſtinction of them as a people from the very time 
of it's eftabliſhment- to the days of our Savior. 
can we then juſtly fay, that it was without effect; 

or that effects of the moſt valuable and important 
nature did not accrue from it; be it's immediate in- 
fluence in relation to their reception of the goſpe! 


ſuppoſed more or leſs ? it is however to be remem- 
H 2 bered 
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bered in the third place and with reſpect to thoſe 


among the jews, who either in our Savior's time, did, 


notwithſtanding this preparatorie diſcipline, reject 
the propoſals of the goſpel, or who in any preceding 
period had turned aſide to idolatrie, that iniquitie 
and corruption of temper will prevent the ſalutarie 
influence of the beſt and in themſelves moſt effi- 
cacious means of religion, that imagination can 
form any idea of. witneſs the fad degeneracie of 
the chriſtian world amidſt ſuch eminent privileges 
tending ſo directly and with ſo much admirable 
force DH energie of moral and divine perſuaſion to 
make © the man of God,” the ſerious and truly 


devout profeſſor of religion, perfect in every good 


c work.” 
But we propoſed in farther confirmation of the 
excellencie and utilitie of the moſaic inſtitution to 
point out the advantages, that are even now to be 
derived from it with reſpect to the proof and evi- 
dence of chriſtianity itſelf. we have ſeen it to have 
been in it's original tendencie and deſign admirably 
well fited as a preparatorie diſcipline for diſpoſing 
the jewiſh nation to the reception of the goſpel. 
and we have the greateſt reaſon for believing from 
what has been the actual event, that a very exten- 
five and 1 t efficacie of this kind was the re- 
fult of it. here then is a connexion, an unitie of 


deſign apparent in the diſpenſations of Moſes and 
of Chriſt, which muſt needs carrie in it a very na- 
tural preſumption in favor of both, it exhibits to 

us 
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conduct of divine providence analogous to thoſe 
works of nature, which are the indiſputable opera- 
tions of a ſovereign deitie. it 1s therefore with a 
fair and natural probabilitie, that we aſcribe them 
in this connected view to the fame divine agencie 
and intention which formed and continually fup- 
ports this grand providential plan, and confider 
them as defigned by an incorporation and effential 
union with it to co-operate towards the fame ulti- 
mate views. again, thoſe prophecies ſo admirably 
adapted for miniſtering comfort upon the moſt en- 
and generous principles to the ancient j 

under the burden of that peculiar ritual, their 
ſtricteſt obſervance of which had been by the 
moſt ſacred ſanctions inculcated, we can actually 
diſcern to have had their accompliſhment in the 
perſon of our Lord Jeſus Chrift. they are there- 
fore to us ſo many diſtin& evidences in favor of 
the chriſtian inſtitution, and in their conſpiring 
force muſt needs conſtitute an additional ſcene of 
argument of the- higheſt energie and importance in 
evincing it's authoritie. and as theſe propheſies 
were pronounced and delivered either by the very 
perſon himſelf, who eftabliſhed the jewiſh diſpen- 
ſation by miracles, or at leaſt by thoſe, who acted 
in a profeſſed fubſerviencie to his views, and under 
the general ſanction of his miſſion ever and anon 
enforced by ſome repeted miracle or ſign, theſe 
moſaic miracles may with equal proprietie 2 

er. 


us the view of a regular and orderly ſcheme in the AP. u. 
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ſidered as bearing teſtimonie to the chriſtian reli- 
gion, the divine authoritie of which is in theſe 
propheſies aſſerted, as even to the diſpenſation of 
Moſes. and by this means the general evidence of 
miracles in favor of chriſtianitie is not a little 
heightened and enlarged. ſuch then were the uſes 
of the moſaic inſtitution. it was a preſervative 
againſt idolatrie. the ritual it preſcribed was a 
ſtanding typical memento of moral truths and ob- 
ligations, which was a manner of inſtruction 
liarly well- ſuted to the taſte and diſpoſition of 
the jews; add too, that it was naturally pre- 
ventive of vice and wickedneſs by occupying ſo 
much of their time and thoughts. and on all theſe 
accounts, as well as by it's accompanying ſanctions 
of miracle and prophecie, it has operated, in very 
happie ſubſerviencie to the promulgation and eſta- 
bliſhment of the goſpel, and ſtill continues to carry 
in it a very important efficacie of this kind. and 
let it be well remembered, that ſo far as the mo- 
faic inſtitution tended to facilitate the reception, 
and appears to ſtrengthen the evidence in favor 
of, chriſtianitie, it is to be looked upon as cal- 
culated for the univerſal uſe and benefit of man- 
kind, and to be eſteemed alike the bleſſing both of 
jew and gentile. I would not however be thought 
by any obſervations of this nature to infinuate, that 
the evidences of the goſpel may not be very ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhed inde y of Moſes and the 
old teſtament. and were I to be employed as a 

miſſionarie 
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miſſionaric among the ſavage Indians, as we call CHAP. u. 


them, though God's rational and immortal crea- 
tures as well as we. and I could give ſome reaſons 
for their calling us ſavage in their turn, as no doubt 
they do; but I fay, that were I to be employed 
among them as a miſſionarie, I would never ſay a 
word to them concerning the jewiſh religion, till 
I had firſt convinced them of the truth of chriſti- 
anitie upon the footing of it's own ſeparate and in- 
dependent evidences. upon this footing to be ſure 
great numbers of the firſt proſelytes of the goſpel 
muſt have been induced to the acknowlegement and 
reception of it. a noble acceſſion of evidence, as 
we have ſeen, is however ariſing from the diſpen- 
ſation of Moſes to the truth of chriſtianitie, though 
it cannot properly be conſidered as having a ſtrictly 
neceflary connexion with it's defence. 

« But if the miniſtration of death written and 
tc engraven in ſtones was glorious, ſo that the chil- 
« dren of Iſrael could not ſtediaſtly behold the 
cc. face of Moſes, for the glory of his countenance, 
© which glorie was to be done away; how ſhall 
t not the miniſtration of the ſpirit be rather glo- 
C rious? this ſuperior excellence of the goſpel- 
diſpenſation, when compared with that of Moſes, 
will, as we hope, in the ampleſt manner appear, 
upon a due conſideration of the ſeveral particulars, 
that are in the proſecution of our preſent deſign to 
be enlarged upon. ſome general reflexions how- 
ever, in illuſtration of the topic, will here be na- 

3 turally 
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BOOK I. turally ſuggeſted. and, as the apoſtle has in the 


jects of this 


chapter, where the words juſt now cited are oc- 
curing, profeſſedly inſiſted upon this very compa- 
riſon in the ſame general view of it, what can we 
do leſs than to accept of him for our guide? in the 
firſt place then the law of Moſes is there, as we 
may fee, called © the miniſtration of death.” the 
meaning of which I apprehend to be, that it's pre- 
cepts were chiefly relative to the concerns and ob- 
ithing and mortal life, and conſe- 
quently not ſo favorable or friendly to man in 
his higheſt intereſts, nor ſo well adapted to en- 
liven and invigorate the principles of pietie and 
goodneſs in the foul, the immortal part, as is the 
ſyſtem of the goſpel. for which reaſon the latter 
is ſpoken of in the verſe immediately preceding, 
and by way of diſtinction too, as here, from the 
law of Moſes, as being ( ſpirit.” the letter,” 
fays the apoſtle there, © killeth, but the ſpirit 
« giveth life. the law of Moſes, part of which 
was literally © engraven upon ſtones,” a circum- 
ſtance hinted at by our apoſtle himſelf, as will be 
ſeen anon, in ſtating this compariſon ; the law of 
Moſes, I ſay, abounding ſo much in ceremonial ob- 
ſervances, might, as the hiſtorie itſelf of the jew- 
iſh people abundantly evinces, be fo perverted and 
abuſed, as inſtead of adding any thing to the ener- 
gie or force of moral precepts, greatly to diminiſh 
and impair it. whereas the goſpel through it's 
freedom from ceremonial obſervances ſo much in- 

capable 
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capable of this abuſe, and containing in it's grand CHAP. 1. 


deſign and ultimate views a ſpiritual reference un- 
controled by any mixtures of this kind, muſt needs, 
in the very nature of it, be far better calculated for 
quickening and exalting in our ſouls that divine 
image, in which conſiſts the © life,” or only true 
and genuin happineſs of man. in the peculiarities 
of the moſaic diſpenſation there was ſcarcely any 
thing, that was immediately adapted to operate 
upon the nobler and more generous affections of 
the human mind. whereas in the goſpel! every 
thing is primarily directed thither. the goſpel may 
likewiſe with the greateſt proprictie be ſtyled “ the 
<« ſpirit,” as it's fundamental principles and laws 
have been ſo deeply engraven upon the very heart 


of man. whereas the law of Moſes, ſo far as re- 
lates to thoſe external rites and ceremonies, the ap- 


pointment and enumeration of which are known 
to conſtitute ſo capital and diſtinguiſhing a part of 
it, could only be engraven upon ſtones, or ſome 
other ſenfible materials. in this interpretation 
we are authoriſed by the apoſtle himſelf and by 
what he has in this very chapter inſiſted on. 
« ye, fays he to theſe corinthian converts, are 
«© our epiſtle; your faith and pietie, your love and 
zeal we look upon as far more honorable to our- 
ſelves, than could have been any mere epiſtolarie 
recommendations whatſoever. * ye are our epiſtle 
cc written in our hearts, known and read of al! 


* men: foraſmuch, as ye are manifeſtly declared to 
1 cc be 
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BOOK I- be the epiſtle of Chriſt miniſtered by us, written 
« not with ink, but with the ſpirit of the living 
God; not on tables of ſtone, but in fleſhly 

 « tables of the heart.” for theſe reaſons it is, 
that the goſpel, by way of contra- diſtinction from 
the law of Moles, and as expreſſive of it's ſuperior 
excellence, is called the ſpirit.” and with the 
ſame general reference and intention undoubtedly 
it is, that the apoſtle ſpeaks of it in this chapter 
as being © the miniſtration of the ſpirit.” in 
this latter expreſſion however we may well preſume 
a yet farther reference intended to thoſe miracles, 
by which the goſpel has been fo gloriouſly atteſted 
and made to ſpread it's benign and ſalutarie in- 
fluences throughout the world, ſo far tranſcending 
any thing of the kind, that had ever appeared in 


connexion with the rn diſpenſation, and in the 
ſcriptures of the new teſtament, conſtantly aſcribed 
to a miniſtration or agencie of. the holie ſpirit.” 
again, in the ninth verſe of this chapter, the law 
of Moſes is ſpoken of as being the miniſtration 
“of condemnation.” whereas the goſpel is there 
ſtyled © the miniſtration of righteouſneſs,” or, ac- 
cording to the very frequent meaning of this term 
in the facred writings, of mercie. the law of 
Moſes, it is well known by all, ſubjected thoſe, 
Who lived under the authoritie of it, to a varietie 
of penalties and methods of reconciliation or ac- 
quital on account of the violation, which they were 


almoſt perpetually falling into, of ſome or other 
5 of 
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of thoſe ceremonial obſervances, with which it ſo CHAP. U. 
much abounded. in the enumeration of theſe pe- 


nalties and modes of remiſſion, a great part of the 
moſaic inſtitution conſiſts. ſo that the argument 
of this ninth verſe naturally runs thus. if the 
cc miniftration of condemnation,” that miniſtra- 
tion, which expoſed thoſe, who lived under it to 
*« condemnation,” and ſo many troubleſome pe- 
nalties, on account of ceremonial guilt contracted, 
«© be glorie, much more muſt that © miniſtra- 
ce tion of the goſpel, which releaſes them from 
all ſuch injunctions, and conſequently from the 
danger of incuring any fuch penalties or condem- 
nation, exceed in glorie.” the goſpel may like- 
wiſe be called © the miniſtration of righteouſneſs” 
or mercie, in contradiſtinction from the law ot 
Moſes for a much more extenfive and important 
reaſon. it contains the cleareſt and moſt ample aſ- 
ſurances of the divine forgiveneſs, to be extended 
to all the truly penitent. the miracles accompa- 
nying and certifying theſe affurances are far ſuperior 
to thoſe, by which the moſaic inſtitution had been 
authenticated. it muſt therefore be conſidered as 
far © exceeding” the law of Moſes, in this ſo deep- 
ly concerning and im t article. not that thoſe 
living under this latter diſpenſation were by any 
means deſtitute of hope or comfort in relation to 
it. beſides what the reaſoning of their own 
minds would ſo naturally ſuggeſt, and which they 
would to be fure conſider their own inſtitution of 

I 2 religion 
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BOOK. I. religion as deſigned in the general idea of it to cor- 
— roborate ; their lawgiver himſelf had moreover in 
moſt explicit terms declared © the Lord,” the ſu- 
preme Jehovah, „to be the Lord God, gratious 
« and merciful, long-ſuftering, and abundant in 
ce goodneſs and truth, forgiving iniquitie, tranſ- 
ce greſſion and fin.” and accordingly it is laid 
down by Solomon, as an undoubted truth, that 
« whoſo confeſſeth and forſaketh his fins ſhall have 
« mercie.” and it is the joyful declaration made 
by the prophet Iſaiah, let the wicked forſake his 
% way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and 
« Jet him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
% mercie upon him, and to our God, for he will 
ce abundantly pardon.” an almoſt endleſs varietie 


of paſlages to the ſame purpoſe might out of the 
jewiſh ſcriptures be alleged. the law of Moſes 


then could not by our apoſtle be called © the mi- 
<« niſtration of condemnation,” on account of it's 
cxhibiting no aſſurances of mercie in favor of pe- 
nitents. it muſt therefore be called ſo for thoſe 

other reaſons that have juſt now been aſſigned. 
Fourthly, the law of Moſes and the chriftian 
religion differ according to the doctrine of the 
apoſtle in this chapter, as to the time or period 
during which they were to continue in force. 
for if that which is done away was glorious, 
«© much more that which remaineth is glorious,” 
« that which remaineth, or rather, that which 
te is permanent and laſting.” the goſpel, at the 
time 


S — 
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time of the apoſtle's addreſſing this epiſtle to the HAP. n. 


corinthians, was a new inſtitution, and therefore 
could not with proprietie be ſpoken of as a thing 
remaining. but in this expreſſion he deſigned to 
point it out as one diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of 
chriſtianitie, that it was intended to continue in 
force much longer than the law of Moles. where- 
as this latter was deſigned, even in it's original in- 
ſtitution, for a temporarie only, and tranſient uſe. it 
was the gratious purpoſe of heaven, that the goſpel 
ſhould be in it's influences and operation abiding and 
perpetual. ſuch is evidently the meaning of the 
apoſtle in theſe words. and it is a meaning agree- 
able to many other paſſages of the new teſtament, 
all importing, that chriſtianitie was far from being 
intended for the uſe only of thoſe to whom it was 
at firſt promulgated, or at moſt in conjunction with 
an age or two ſucceding. in the very nature and 
genius of it, it is calculated for perpetual uſe, 
and accordingly it was declared by thoſe, who firſt 
publiſhed it to the world, to be a religion, that was 
to ſubſiſt to the end of time. go, fays our 
Savior himſelf, to his apoſtles, © and teach all na- 
ce tions, baptiſing them in the name of the father, 
« of the ſon, and of the holie ghoſt: and lo I 
« am with you alway, even to the end of the 
« world.” of this laſt expreſſion indeed an 
interpretation has been given, which, if allowed, 
muſt render our intended argument from this de- 
claration wholly inconclufive. it has been ſaid, 

that 
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Wr au original words here rendered © to the end 
of the world, may ſignifie only © to the end 

« of the age,” that preſent, apoſtolic period or age 

of miracles. but by this means the promiſe will, I 

fear, become very frivolous and inſipid. lo I am 

e with you alway, even unto the end of the world,” 

is a declaration that would, I think, be very na- 

turally underſtood by the apoſtles as refering not 

merely, or even ſo much to their own perſonal ſe- 

curitie and defence, as to the maintenance of their 

cauſe and intereſt amongſt mankind, notwithſtand- 

ing all the oppoſition, that ſhould be made to it. 

but in this view, what would the promiſe, accord- 

ing to the interpretation juſt now mentioned of 

that particular phraſe, © the end of the world,” 
amount to? „I will be with you indeed, but it will 

ce be but for a very little while.” © I promiſe no- 

thing, I give you no aſſurance of any ſucceſs to at- 

tend the cauſe you are now embarking in, or of 

any care that will be taken of it in the conduct of 

divine providence beyond the period of your own 
perſonal miniſtrie in promoting it. ſo far I have 
authoritie to aſſure you, that it will be a fucceſsful 

one. but as to any thing farther I engage not.” 
diſcouraging conſolation truly! whereas, ſuppoſing 

the words to refer literally, and according to the 
common fignification of theſe terms, to the end of 
the world, the whole paſſage will then contain a 
clear and gratious declaration from the mouth of 
him, who was © the author and finiſher” of our 
chriſtian 
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were originally intended for the uſe and benefit of 
mankind throughout every ſucceſſive generation to 


_ time's remoteſt period. it is ſtrongly calculated in 


this view to excite our attention to the golpe] ſyſtem 
as being equally concerned, both in it's privileges 
and duties, with thoſe to whom it was originally 
made known. and it was giving the higheſt en- 
couragement to the apoſtles to exert themſelves with 


a perſevering ardor of ſpirit in ſupporting the 
cauſe and intereſt of chriſtianitie, to aſſure them 


that the happie effects of their zeal and labor 
ſhould be as durable as time itſelfl. whereas the 
declaration underſtood in that other ſenſe we have 
mentioned, would rather tend, as has been juſt 
now hinted, to damp and abate their zeal, than to 
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chriſtian © faith,” that all it's rich, ineſtimable bleſſings CHAT. 77. 
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excite or to inflame it. beſides, had our Savior . 


only ſaid, lo, I am with you away,” that ex- 

preſſion alone would naturally have implied, that 
- credit and authoritie of the goſpel ſhould be 
ſupported, and the knowlege of it remain amongſt 
mankind to the lateſt times. but, when he adds, 
« even to the end of the world,” is it not mani- 
teſtly his intention to heighten the expreſſion, and 
conſequently the 3 which it carried in it, 
of the ſtabilitie and durable nature of the go] pel⸗ 
ſcheme to the utmoſt? and yet upon the interpre- 
tation refered to the firſt expreſſion is weakened 
and enfeebled by the addition def the laſt; and the 
gratious promiſe reduced indeed ! to all which we 


_y 
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3OOK I. may add, that it ſeems very plainly to have been 
—— our Savior's deſign that theſe words, © alway, to 
« the end of the world,” whatever be the mcan- 
ing of them, ſhould be applied as well to the pre- 
ceding command, © go and teach all nations,” as 
to the annexed promiſe or aſſurance given, “ lo 
L am with you.” ſo that if the promiſe is to be 
limited to the age of the apoſtles, we muſt likewiſe 
ſuppoſe that in the intention of our Savior himſelf 
the command alſo to preach the goſpel, and to in- 
ſtrut mankind in the principles of religion, is with 
the ſame reſtriction to be underſtood. conſequent- 
ly it is in effect a command, a dutie expreſsly in- 
joined upon the apoſtles, not to give themſelves the 
leaſt thought or concern about extending the ſalu- 
tarie influences of his goſpel to any future age, but 
wholly to confine their views in the preaching and 
publication of it to the narrow boundaries of their 
own. but can we indeed think of imputing any 
ſuch command, any ſuch reſtrictive clauſe, any 
ſuch rejection of poſteritie, any ſuch diſdain of 
future times to the benevolent and friendly Jeſus ! 
and that the apoſtles and primitive converts to the 
chriſtian faith underſtood our Savior in this declara- 
tion according to the ſenſe we have been contend- 
ing for, is evident, not only from St. Paul's aſſign- 
ing it as one point of difference between the mo- 
ſaic inſtitution and that of the goſpel, that the one 
was temporarie, the other abiding ; but likewiſe 
from the appellation expreſsly given to the goſpel 
in 
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in the new teſtament, that, I mean, of it's being CHAP. 11. 
the © everlaſting or perpetual goſpel; and from 
the doxologie occuring in another epiſtle written by 


this very apoſtle, and which ſeems indeed of itſelf 
to be fully decifive as to the meaning of our Lord 
in the paſſage we have been reviewing, and that in- 
tended perpetuitie of the chriſtian religion, which 
we have ſuppoſed it to implie ; © now unto him, 
6 that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
<< that we aſk or think, according to the power, 

© that worketh in us, unto him be glorie in the 
& church by Chriſt Jeſus, throughout all ages 
«© world without end. amen.” thus much how- 
ever is certain, that chriſtianitie is ſpoken of in this 
chapter by the apoſtle as being a more durable diſ- 
penſation "a the law of Moſes. and it is made, 
as we fee, a point of characteriſtical difference be- 


tween them, that the one was tranſient, the other 
deſigned for a ftable and ent duration. 
now the law of Moſes continued in force fifteen 
hundred years. the goſpel has ſubſiſted only a- 
bout two hundred and ſixty years longer than that 
period. and this is ſo ſmall a difference in fo 
great a number of years, that we can ſcarce imagin 
any ſuch diſtinction would have been made ſolely 
on account of it. from whence I would conclude, 
that we at leaſt of the preſent day are as much 
within the intended ſphere of goſpel- influence as 
thoſe among whom the chriſtian doctrine was ori- 
ginally publiſhed. nor is there the leaſt proba- 
K bpilitie 
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BOOK L. bilitie of it's evidences being worn out, according 


to a fanciful objection, that has ſometimes been 
ſtarted upon this head, for centuries to come. the 
evangelical hiſtorie is one, in which, from the very 
time of it's publication down to the preſent day, 
vaſt numbers in various parts of the world have 
been peculiarly intereſted, and in ſuch a manner as 
none ever were in any other hiſtorie whatſoever. 
it is likewiſe one, the veracity of which has been 
more diſputed than that of any other hiſtorie, that 
has been ever written. and on both theſe accounts, 
fuch a diſtinct, regular and ample detail of evi- 
dence has been produced in favor of it, as will, 
we hope, more diſtinctly appear in a following 
chapter, that it is now by far the beſt atteſted and 
moſt authentic of any ancient hiſtorie, that we 
have in our hands, and is therefore leſs likely than 
any other hiſtorie, whether ancient or modern, to 
fail in point of evidence ſufficient for eſtabliſhing 
the truth of it. for as there are no ancient hiſto- 
ries equally well-atteſted, fo it is no way probable, 
that any modern one, or any yet to be written, will 
ever be tranſmited to diſtant ages, with ſuch pe- 
culiar circumſtances of credibilitie. but of this in 
the following chapter. 


CHAP. 
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comes in the = to be conſidered, is 
the truth of chriſtianitie itſelf in the complex view 
of it, as a ſpecial inſtitution of religion by extra- 
ordinarie and jar evidences authoriſed or at- 
teſted to be divine. this extraordinarie evidence 


ariſes from thoſe' © miracles, ſigns and wonders” 
ſpoken of in that ſo animated addreſs-of St. Pe- 
ters, occaſioned by the firſt appearance or exhibi- 
tion of thoſe miraculous with which him- 
ſelf and the reſt of the were fo ſoon after 
our Savior's aſcenſion endued, and by which they 
were enabled to propagate his goſpel throughout 
the world. for the realitie of theſe © miracles 
he appeals to thoſe, who had been eye-witneſſes of 
them, or who lived at the very time, and in the 
very countrie, in which they were performed. and 
_ undoubtedly, had they been furniſhed with any 
to we ſhould have heard of it; or ſup- 
poſing their objections to have been fulkicient for over- 
throwing the now preſumed truth of chriſtianitie, we 


K 2 ſhould 
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« you yourſelves know” was the deciſive language 
of the apoſtles upon ſuch occaſions. but the 
queſtion now is; how ſhall we know the truth and 
« certaintie” of theſe © things,” we, who live at 
ſuch a diſtance of time from the period, when thoſe 
facts recorded in hiſtorie, and upon which the di- 
vine authoritie of the goſpel is founded, are faid 
to have happened. and a queſtion it is, that well 
deſerves to be diligently, and ought to be freely and 
impartially conſidered. and the anſwer to it muſt 
depend upon theſe two particulars; firſt, an inquirie 
into the credibilitie of that hiſtorie, in which the 
goſpel-miracles are recorded, and then a conſidera- 
tion, common to us with thoſe firſt and primitive 
believers, of the force of the evidence arifing from 
theſe miracles, ſuppoſing them to be well-atteſted 


facts; the evidence, I ſay, ariſing from them in 


proof of the ſpecial miſſion of our Savior, and di- 
vine authoritie of his religion. 
Firſt then, with reſpe& to the credibilitie of that 
hiſtorie, in which the goſpel-miracles are recorded, 
or in other words, the hiſtorie of the new teſtament ; 
the conſideration of this particular being only one 
part of our deſign in the preſent work, it will be 
immediately perceived, that, in the compaſs of 
but a fingle chapter alloted to it, we muſt needs 
content ourſelves with very imperfect hints, or at 
moſt with general topics of argument. yet am I 
far from apprehending, that the cauſe of chriſti- 


anitie 
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anitie can ſuffer even from ſuch a comparatively CHA. im. 
ſlight and ſcantie view of it's evidences. on the 
contrarie, from the little, which our propoſed li- 
mits will allow us to offer, any one will, I pre- 
ſume, be able to diſcern, how much more might 
have been ſuggeſted, had there been room for en- 
larging. To procede then; it is readily admit- 
ed, that there 1s falſe hiſtorie as well as true ; that 
works of imagination do ſometimes innocently 
aſſume the name of hiſtorie, and that not with a 
little too of craft and iniquitie attempts have been 
often made to ſubſtitute fabulous narrations in the 
room of real truth. yet from theſe very conceſ- 
fions it follows, that there are certain marks or 
criterions, by which the fiction may be diſcerned 
or the falſehood detected, and the truth and credi- 
bilitie of this or that particular hiſtorie aſcertained. 
ſome of theſe are fuch as are abſolutely neceſſarie, 
in order to authenticate an hiſtorie. there are 
others, which, when joined to theſe in ſupport of 
it's authenticitie, are fairly ſufficient to gain the 
afſent of a rational and candid inquirer. and there 
are yet another kind, which, when ſuperadded to 
both the former, render our conviction of it's truth 
more certain, and any ſuſpicion of impoſture and 
falſchood ſo much the more unreaſonable. upon 
theſe principles it is, that many hiſtorical records 
are with intire ſatisfaction received as genuine and 
true by thoſe, who are at the fartheſt remove from 
credulitie; even though not attended with that high 


degree 
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degree of evidence, by which other hiſtories are in 
fact ſupported, much leſs with that, which may in 
the nature of things be ſuppoſed. if then it can 
be made to appear, that the goſpel-hiſtorie is not 
only attended with all the neceſſarie together with 
the merely ſufficient marks of credibilitie, but like- 
wiſe with all that abundance or ſuperfluitie of proof, 
that can poſſibly be imagined to take place with 
reſpect to any hiſtorie whatſoever, we muſt then, 
I think, 4 admit that hiſtorie to be true, or re- 


ject all hiſtorie whatſoever as falſe, content ourſelves 


with ocular and inſtant fat alone, and own at 
once, that we are as little capable of knowing what 
has been tranſacted on this ſtage of the world, as 
we are of fore-telling what will be the events oc- 

in it. in attempting to trace out theſe ſe- 


veral criterions of hiſtoric truth, of which we 


have been ſpeaking, and to ſhew how juſtly they 


may be applied to the goſpel-hiſtorie in confirma- 
tion of it's credibilitie, it can ſcarce, I imagine, be 
neceſſarie, though ſome indeed have thought it fo, 
to obſerve, that the whoſe lives and actions 
are recorded in this hiſtorie, had really an exiſtence 
among men. it is true, that without admiting 
this, all farther debate or inquirie upon the ſubject 
muſt be in vain. yet were I to produce the teſti- 
monie af Suetonius, of Tacitus or of Plinie, in 
proof, that Jeſus Chriſt did really live upon earth, 
and converſe amongſt mankind, might I not with 
equal proprietie be called upon to produce my evi- 


dence, 
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dence, that there were ever ſuch men, as theſe ? CHAP. ni. 


and whatever teſtimonie ſhould be alleged, might 
it not in like manner be called in queſtion ? fo that 
here univerſal tradition and the common conſent of 
mankind make formal proof ſuperfluous. if it did 
not, inquirie would be endleſs. this preliminarie 
then being as plain and obvious in point of fact, as 
it is neceffarie in point of argument, I go on to 
obſerve, 

Firſt, that the goſpel-hiſtorie undertakes to ac- 
count for a certain great and remarkable event 
known, acknowleged and confeſſed by all; the rife 
I mean, eſtabliſhment and continuance in the world, 
of a bodice of men, who call themſelves chriſtians. 
and this circumſtance is in itſelf one natural mark 
of credibilitie and motive of belief. as a confider- 
able part of mankind do now diftinguiſh themſelves 
by the chriſtian name, fo, I apprehend, none will 
be fo ſcepti 


cal as to doubt, whether or no fuch a 
ſocietie has not for a long fuccefſion of years been 
being ſo infallibly to be traced up 
through a regular and uninterrupted train of hi- 
ſtorie to a diftance of more than ſeventeen hun- 
dred ; during all which time, they have by a va- 
rietic of marks and characteriſtics been diftinguiſh- 
ed from the reſt of the world. now all hiſtorical 
events of this kind muſt, if I may be allowed the 
, have an hiſtorical cauſe. that is, we can- 
not but — that there muſt have been a 


ground and foundation for them in ſome preceding 
5 events, 


it 
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BOOK I. events, that either have, or may, in like manner 


become the ſubject of hiſtorie. ſo that, if we have 
no accounts of this ſort in our hands, we naturally 
with for them. if any offer themſelves we natu- 
rally admit them, the propoſed account carrying in 
it a juſt correſpondence with the event to be ac- 
counted for, and no direct or poſitive evidence of 
forgerie appearing. ſuch hiſtorical accounts, I fay, 
we naturally admit ; as naturally, as we ſhould, on 
the other hand, reje& any pretended hiſtorie of a 
ſocietie or bodie of men, how ſpeciouſly ſoever the 
narration might be conducted, if ſuch a ſocietie 
was never known in any age or period of the world 
to have exiſted, or in like manner the hiſtorical 
reaſons of any ſuppoſed event, when it does not 
appear, that the event itſelf ever took place. ſhould 
any author, for example, have taken upon him to 
give a minute detail of the various occurences, 
ſchemes, and tranſactions, by which the liberties of 
the Roman people were deſtroyed; if we knew in 
fact from univerſal tradition and the concuring teſ- 
timonie of all hiſtorie, that theſe liberties never 
were deſtroyed, we ſhould have the moſt certain 
evidence, that ſuch an author was an impoſtor, and 
his whole narration fictitious and imaginarie. but 
knowing, as we do, that Rome did indeed loſe her 
liberties, and that the common-wealth was changed 
into an abſolute monarchie, we naturally admit as 
_ credible thoſe accounts, that are given us of the 
factions of Rome, of the wars between Pompey 
and 
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not be diſputed ; and nothing appears to invalidate 
their credibilitic. if therefore the goſpel-hiſtorie 
furniſhes us with an eaſie and intelligible account 
of the ſubſiſtence and firſt riſe of the chriſtian ſo- 
cietie, of which otherways we could give no ac- 
count at all, we cannot, I think, refuſe our aſſent 
to that hiſtoric, unleſs ſome direct and poſitive evi- 
dence be 3 ſhewing it to be a falſe one. 
in ſhort, a great and univerſally acknow- 
ledged event * hs accounted for ; an event, in all 
its circumſtances conſidered, one of the moſt ex- 
traordinarie, intereſting and important, that can 
poſſibly be imagined. here is the hiſtorie of the 
four goſpels, and the acts of the apoſtles, together 
with their epiſtles, that give a natural, fair, and 
credible account of it. this therefore, as a reaſon- 
able I muſt neceſſarily acquieſce in, till 

ſomebodie or another furniſhes me with a better. 
But this argument will receive a very great de- 
gree of additional force from conſidering another 
mark of credibilitic naturally expected in any hiſto- 
rical narrative aſſuming to be a genuin and authen- 
tic one; which is, that it be conſiſtent; and 
from ſhewing how ſtrongly and evidently it is ap- 
parent in he of the * the goſpel-hiſtorie is 
conſiſtent 
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and Cæſar, of the conteſt between Antonie and Oc- CHAP. 111, 
tavius, of the defeat of the former, and the eſta- n 
bliſhment of the Roman empire under the latter, 
afterwards aſſuming the name of Auguſtus. they 


aſſign a very probable cauſe of an event, that can- 
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BOOK L. conſiſtent with other hiſtorical records; it is con- 
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{cnt with itſelf; and by conſequence the ſeveral 
evangelical writers muſt be found conſiſtent with 
each other. the time, which it fixes upon for the 
riſe and birth of chriſtianitie, is exactly the fame 
with that which is fixed upon for the ſame event by 
other ancicat hiſtorians. and in the numberlets 
retcrences, that are made throughout the evange- 
lical hiſtorie to the government, laws and cuſtoms 
of the jewiſh people, there is a perfect agreement 
with the cuſtoms of the modern jews, and with 
thoſe hiſtories, which they themſelves allow to be 
in the higheſt degree genuin and authentic. that 
expectation univerſally entertained among them of 
the coming of the Meſſiah about the time of our 
Savior's appearance, which the goſpel ſuppoſes, is 
likewiſe mentioned and taken notice of in other 
hiſtories of ancient date. and where-ever there are 
any references, in the writings of the evangeliſts, 
of which kind the paſſages are very numerous, to 
the cuſtoms and uſages of the heathen world, 
whether of the Greeks or Romans, there ap 
the fame harmonie and agreement with the beſt- 
atteſted accounts we have from heathen authors 
themſelves of thoſe cuſtoms and uſages. and, as 
the goſpel-hiſtorie does thus harmoniſe with other 
writings and hiſtorical records, it is likewiſe equally 
conſiſtent with itſelf. our Savior always appears in 
one uniform character, as a teacher, inſtructor, and 
guide, of ſpotleſs innocence and conſummate virtue. 
Peter, 
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Peter, James and John preſerve their rank and 
ſtation, their general character, and their peculiar 
temper throughout. they are ſuppoſed together 
with the reſt of the apoſtles to be ſtrongly preju- 
diced in favor of a temporal Meſſiah. this pre- 
judice operates uniformly, during a certain period. 

it 1s ſuppoſed to make them very ſlow and back- 
ward in apprehending the meaning of many of our 
Savior's addreſſes both to themſelves and to “ the 
© multitude.” and here too the character is re- 
gularly ſuſtained; and the ſame genius and turn of 
thought every wharg appears, till the period of full 
illumination takes place. after which they become 
bold and intrepid in preaching thoſe doctrines, which 


before, in conſequence of this prejudice, they could 
with the greateſt difficulty, it at all, underſtand. 


I add once more, which, though it be indeed a re- 
flexion neceſſarily refulting from thoſe, which we 
have now been inſiſting upon, does yet well deſerve 
to be ſtill more particularly attended to, that the 
ſeveral authors, which make up the bodie of the 
evangelical hiſtorie, are likewiſe conſiſtent with 
each other. and thus they become ſo many diſtinct 
and ſeparate, and at the fame time credible vouchers 
to the truth of chriſtianitie; as truly diſtinct, as 
any of thoſe heathen authors, who have born teſ- 
timonie in their different writings to one and the 
ſame fact. and, as this varietie of evidence is ſup- 
poſed to corroborate the proof in the one caſe, it 
ought 2 to be allowed the ſame 3 

L 2 e 


CHAP. III. 
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BOOK I. the other. if indeed the ſeveral writers of the 
new teſtament at the ſame time that they took 
upon them to give an account of the fame relt- 
gious founder, and the fame religious inſtitu- 
tion, had repreſented the character of the one, and 
the nature of the other, in terms of effential and' 
and fundamental difference; then the teſtimonie of 
each would probably have deſtroyed the credit of 
all. but as their evidences are diſtinct, and yet 
harmonious, the proof muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed 
to advance in the manner we have been hinting at. 
that there is in realitie ſuch an harmonie and con- 
ſent between the ſeveral writers of the new teſta- 
ment, muſt, I think, appear to everie one, who is 
but tolerably converſant with them. and indeed 
they are conſtantly looked upon, both by thoſe who 
admit their x. - Hoa and thoſe who refuſe it, as 
bearing their joined, united teſtimonie to the ſame 
leading facts, the fame fundamental principles and 
truths. ſome difference, it is true, as to occaſional 
names, incidental occurences, the preciſe day or 
hour of this or that tranſaction, and the like, have 

been obſerved on the one fide, and inſiſted upon 

with ſome airs of triumph on the other. but theſe 

are circumſtances, upon which hiftorical conſiſtencie 

1s not at all und cn and are of fo inconſiderable 

a nature, that the proof arifing from it cannot, I 

think, be looked upon as at all abated by them. 

they are ſuch differences as are obſerved in almoſt 

all the writers of hiſtorie, without at all invalidating 

their 
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their teſtimonie, as to thoſe principal facts, which CHAP. In. 


conſtitute all the worth and value, the very life and 
ſoul of an hiſtorical narration. and why muſt we 
ſuffer that to deſtroy the credit of an evangelical 
writer, which we ſuppoſe to be ſo well and eaſily 
reconcilable both with integritie and good infor- 
mation in a pagan one? thus then it appears, that 
there is in the new teſtament writings all that con- 


ſiſtencie, which naturally diſpoſes us to receive an 


hiſtorie as genuin and authentic, eſpecially if at- 


tended with this farther circumſtance, which I 
mention as a 

Third mark of credibilitie, the impoſſibilitie I 
mean of aſſigning any reaſon, that could either 
have induced the author wilfully to impoſe upon 
mankind, or have occafioned- his neglect as to the 
proper method of preventing it. it is obſerved by 


one of the writers of Roman hiſtorie, that © many 


© of thoſe, who have undertaken to record the 
« tranſactions and events of former times, have 
* done it rather with a view of diſplaying their 
* learning and eloquence, than of giving the 

« world a juſt and faithful account of thoſe ſeveral 
99 N particulars, . that make the ſubject of their hiſ- 

4 torie; and, that for this reaſon they have been 
« the Icſs ſollicitous in inquiring after the truth, 
6 g that the elegance of their compo- 
c fitions would be ſure to gain them admirers, and 
« that at the ſame time it would be extremely 
difficult for wy to detect them in their miſrepre- 


« ſentations. 
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now a little reflexion will ſuffice to ſatisſie us, that 
there can be no poſſible ground for admiting any 
motive of this kind in the caſe of the evangelical 
hiftorians. in our hleſſed Savior's parables and ad- 
dreſſes to the multitude, together with his vindica- 
tion of himſelf before the jewiſh ſanhedrim, as 
well as in the affectionate diſcourſe he held with 
his diſciples in the view of his approaching death, - 
we have inconteſtable inſtances, never enough to be 
admired, of a noble eloquence and juſt fimplicitic 
of dition. ſeveral of St. Paul's ches, as re- 
.corded in the book of the Acts * the Apoſtles, 
are ſtriking examples of a manly, commanding 


and pathetic oratorie. yet the manner, in which 


theſe and the other materials of the evangelical 
hiſtorie are compoſed, is ſuch, as does, I think, 
_ evidently ſhew, ho the writers of them, at the 

fame time, that they uſe a ſtyle perfectly natural 
and pertinent, forcible and juſtly animated, are at 
the utmoſt remove from all affectation of clo- 
quence, from all hiſtorical parade and oſtentation. 
it evidently appears, that their principal deſign, 
their grand and leading intention was, to record 
taithfully what was ſaid, and what was done. and 
if in proſecuting this deſign have written in 
ſuch a plain, ok, foirited and expreſſive man- 
ner, as to deſerve applauſe, though evidently with- 


out the appearance of aiming at it, can they on 
this account be leſs credible authors? the writer 


2 juſt 
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juſt now mentioned farther obſerves, ibid. that 
there are © other hiſtorians, who for the ſake of gra- 
tifying their reſentment, or of flattering and exalt- 
ing the characters either of princes, ſtateſmen, or 
private friends, have made no ſcruple of having 
recourſe to ſuch diſhoneft arts as might beſt. ſub- 
ſerve theſe deſigns.” this is undoubtedly true as a 
general obſervation ; but is not to be applied to 
this or that hiſtorian in particular, without ſome 
direct and poſitive proof, juſtifying ſuch an appli- 
cation of it. if to this or that, then with equal 
proprietie to every other. and thus would all 
hiſtoric faith be deſtroyed. and what poſſible 
proof of any ſuch procedure can be alleged againſt 
the evangelical writers, founded either upon their 
manner of writing, or upon the evidence of any 
credible hiftorie ? did they then expect a reward 
for giving a ſuppoſititious and falſe account of the 
riſe and progreſs of chriſtianitie? from whom muſt 
it have come? would any chriſtian have been diſ- 
poſed to reward them for fuch a labor ? or, if that 
ſuppoſition be admited, might they have not been . 
much more liberally recompenſed by the jews or 
heathens for giving the true one; had this indeed 
been different from that, which they have in fact 
publiſhed to the world? or did they in the laſt 
place compoſe their hiſtorie with a view of magni- 
tying themſelves, and of being celebrated in after- 
ages as the founders of chriftianitie ? this is a ſup- 
poſition moſt manifeſtly repugnant to the whole 


tenor 


C HAP. III. 
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2OOK I. tenor of the new teſtament, in which the apoſtles 
and cvangeliſts always ſpeak of another, as being 


the “ author and finiſher” of the chriſtian © faith,” 
aſcribing to him all the glorie and honor of their 
own miracles, of their preaching, their labors and 
ſufferings, and repreſenting themſelves in no other 
light, than as his miniſters and ſervants. The no- 
ble author .of the Characteriſtics may ſeem to have 


made it an objection to the goſpel-hiſtorie, that our 
Savior did not himſelf write an account of his own 


actions, life and doctrines. for thus he expreſſes 
himſelf; © nor did the divine © author” and 


C founder of our religion condeſcend to be an au- 


c thor in this other reſpect. he who could beſt 


have given us the hiſtorie of his own life, with 
©« the intire ſermons and divine diſcourſes, which 


«© he made in public, was pleaſed to leave it to 
« others to take in hand.” he was ſo. but from 
what has juſt now been ſuggeſted it appears, that 


this very conduct was one, among innumerable other 


roofs, of his admirable and conſummate wiſdom. 
he himſelf been the author of any narrative 
relating his own life and actions, how readily might 
it have been alleged by the oppoſers of our moſt 
holie faith, that he had written them on purpoſe 
to magnifie his own fame and chatacter, and had 
repreſented things in a manner futable to that de- 
ſign ? but by leaving everie thing of this kind to 
the care and management of others, this objection 
is intirely removed, it is even impoſſible to 
imagine, 
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have to write, as they have done concerning our 
Savior, but that of truth itſelf. at the ſame time 
it will ſurely be allowed, that and ear-witnefles 
are to all intents and purpoſes ſufficient evidences 
to things faid or done. to what a ſmall compaſs 
muſt our hiſtorical knowlege be reduced, if we are 
to believe no relation of facts, but what is given 
by the perſon immediately concerned in them, or 
of tranſactions, but thoſe, which are communicated 
by the very who conducted them? is the 
hiſtorie of England at all leſs credible, becauſe none 
of the ſeveral kings, of whoſe reigns it is com- 
poled, appear to have had any ſhare in the writing 
of it ? but one, who is already a believer in chriſ- 
tianitie will naturally make a er reflexion upon 
this head; namely, that, as it was no way neceſſarie, 
that our Savior ſhould have been in this manner 
employed, it being a province, that might, without 
any detriment to the chriſtian cauſe, be devolved upon 
* it would likewiſe have been al * 
his dignitie to have engaged in it. thus 

— to be no objection to the credi- 
bilitie of the goſpel-hiſtorie. every thing on the 
contrarie looks fair, probable, and unſuſpitious. 
and the whole will be greatly corroborated by con- 


in 

The fourth place, the time, in which an hiſtorie 
is written, and the place, in which the ſcene of 
the tranſactions recorded in it is laid. the hi = 
M 


what other inducement the apoſtles could CHAP. Ut. 
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of the goſpel, in compariſon with - many others; 
may well be called a modern one: fo that there 
cannot be the leaſt pretence for it's coming within 
that period, which has ſometimes, by way of diſ- 
tinction, been called the age of dark and fabulous 
hiſtoric. it is likewiſe to be remembered, that at 
the time when it was publiſhed, the Roinan em- 
pire had enlarged itſelf to a vaſt extent, and in- 
cluded in it that very countrie of Judea, in which 
the ſcene of the firſt eſtabliſhment of the goipel 
is laid, and that the connexion of this countrie, 
together with other remote ones, with the ſeat of em- 
pire, muſt have rendered it far more eaſy for a conſi- 
derable part of mankind to inform themſelves con- 
cerning the truth and certaintie of what is related 
in it. and this eſpecially, as there were ſo great 
a number of jews ſcattered up and down through- 
out the ſeveral parts of the empire, who would na- 
turally intereft themſelves in the tranſactions and 
events of their original country. and thus, as Mr. 
Hervey, in one of his Dialogues, has happily 
enough expreſſed it, © the evangelical dove mount- 
<« ed the wings of the Roman eagle, and flew with 
* ſurpriſing: expedition through all nations.” but, 
beſides all this, it is to be conſidered as a point of 
very great importance in this argument, that at the 
time, when the goſpel-hiſtorie was publiſhed, great 
numbers had been already converted to the chriſtian 
faith. chriſtianitie had made a deep impreſſion 
upon the world before any written records of it ap- 


peared. 
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liſhed of the riſe and p 
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peared. and the firſt proſelytes to the belief of it ca. Ht. 
proſely 


were not the converts of books, but of facts. 
theſe facts muſt have been publiſhed with the great- 
eſt force of evidence, before there could have been 
any converts at all. and thoſe, who were convert- 
ed by them, as they could not but be very affec- 
tionately attentive to any accounts, that were pub- 
of their own reli- 
gion, muſt likewiſe have had it in their power, 
with the utmoſt eaſe, to detect and expoſe any falſe 
repreſentations, that might have been given of it. 
for, though the hiſtorie of the goſpel was firſt pub- 
liſhed at the diſtance of ſome years from the decla- 
ration and propoſal of it to the world by the 
mouth of the apoſtles, yet was the interval ſo ſhort, 
eſpecially with regard to ſome parts of it, that, we 
cannot but conclude, that thoſe, on the one hand, 
who publiſhed it, had all the neceſſarie means of 
information, and, that thoſe, on the other, to 


whom ſuch accounts were offered, muſt have had 
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it eaſily in their power to detect any impoſition, 


that might have been attempted in them. 

But this leads me to obſerve, in the fifth and 
laſt place, as a farther mark of credibilitie, that 
the hiſtorie of the new teſtament has been all along 
appealed to, through the ſeveral ſucceding ages of 
the chriſtian church, in all parts of the world, and 
by all the different ſeas, that have aroſe in it, as 
containing the only true, genuin and authentic ac- 
count of the rife, foundation, and principles of 

= their 
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BOOK I. their religion. this is a fact inconteſtably demon- 


ſtrated by the labors of many learned men, but by 
none, I _— with ſuch a preciſion, amplitude, 
and force of argument, as by the very learned and 
ingenious Dr. Lardner. and in conjunction with 
what has been already offered, it ſeems to afford an 
irrefragable proof of the credibilitie of the goſpel- 
hiſtorie. for, as it appears that theſe accounts 
were publiſhed at a time, when thoſe, who were 
moſt nearly intereſted in them, muſt have had it in 
their power to judge of their truth, ſo it is to the 
laſt degree improbable, that, if they who were thus 
qualified to decide upon it, had rejected them as 
ſpurious, they ſhould ever afterwards have been 
appealed to as genuin and authentic. in ſome ſuch 
method as this, which we have been purſuing, I 
apprehend the credibilitie of the oolpel-hiſtorie 
may with the greateſt ſtrength and ſufficiencie of 
argument be eſtabliſhed. men may fancie as they 
pleaſe, as to what might have been done and 
ſhould have been done in the caſe, in order to au- 
thenticate it.. and fo they may with reſpe& to any 
other point or article whatſoever, till they fancie 
themſelves out of all their reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, and into univerſal fcepticiſm and 1 ce. 
and as Cicero, ſpeaking upon this very fubject of 
hiſtorical evidence obſerves, eſt ridiculum ad ea 
quæ habemus, nihil dicere : quærere quz habere 
non poſſumus. Pro Arch. for my own part I can- 
not ſee one circumſtance of incredibilitic attending 
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the goſpel-hiſtorie. and with the greateſt pro- CHAP. m. 


ietie and truth of ſentiment it is, in my opinion, 
afferted by Mr. Toland, that © all poſſible matters 


© of fac, guly atteſted by coevous perſons as 
known to them, and ſucceſſively related by 
cc others of different times, nations, or int Y 
c who could neither be impoſed upon themſelves, 
nor be juſtly ſuſpected of combining together to 
“ deceive others, ought to be received by us for as 
certain and indubitable, as if we had ſeen them 
6 with our own eyes, or heard them with our own 
« ears.” and. again to the ſame effect he ſays; 
« ſo many circumſtances frequently concur in 

% hiftorie, as render it equal to intuition. thus I 
can as ſoon deny my own being as the murder 
= of ms, or Gr Bay of William the Con-- 

« queror.” ſee wy Chrifianit not myſterious, 
$. i. chap. iii. p. 17. and F. iii. chap. iv. p. 128. 
fee allo Baxter s Saints Reſt, Pref. to Part II. p. 
145, 6. 4to. and for a maſterly and ſtriking view 
of the argument itſelf, Macknight's Preliminarie 
Obſervations, No. X. ſtill however it remains to 
be confidered, what evidence this credible hiſtorie 
affords us of the divine and ſpecial authoritie of 
the golpel. this evidence ariſes, and only can ariſe, 
from it's miraculous atteſtations. the nature and 
certaintie of which therefore we propoſe to make 


the ſubject of our enſuing chapter. | 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. Iv. 


On miracles. 


N order to invalidate that external or traditionaric 
evidence, that has been by the ſeveral detenders 
of chriſtianitie ſo diſtinctly and copiouſly inſiſted 
upon, in favor of the goſpel-hiſtorie, it has been 
urged, that this hiſtorie is in itſelf and in it's own 
nature incredible, and therefore not to be authenti- 
cated by any teſtimonics whatſoever. this is. an ob- 
jection founded upon the miracles recorded in the 
new teſtament. and yet it is from theſe alone, that 
the chriſtian religion derives all it's authoritie and 
importance, as a divine and ſpecially- atteſted in- 
ſtitution. it is an objection therefore demanding 
the moſt attentive and impartial confideration. and 
it is accordingly that which we propoſe is make 
the ſubje& of the preſent chapter. 

There are three methods of arguing againſt the 
evidence arifing from miracles, in favor of the di- 
vine and ſpecial authoritie of any religious inſtitu- 
tion. they have all in fact been made uſe of for 
this purpoſe. nor do I know of any other, that 
can in ſuch a view be recured to. in the firſt place 
it 
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it is faid, that miracles are impoſſible. ſecondly CHAP. Iv: 


by thoſe, who are willing to ow the poſlibilitie 
of them, it is nevertheleſs inſiſted upon, that they 
require very extraordinarie proof in * pport of their 
credibilitie, with an inſinuation, that this ſufficiencie 
of proof, or the extraordinarie evidence in ſuch caſe fo 
manifeſtly requiſite, does not in fact appear con- 
nected with thoſe we have upon record in the goſpel. 
thirdly, it is urged, that miracles, though poſſible, 
and allowed to be really and truly performed, will 
not, after all, amount to a proof ſufficiently clear 
and convincing of a divine and ſpecial authoritie 
enforcing this or that particular inſtitution of reli- 
gion. in anſwer therefore to each of theſe ob- 
jections, and according to the order, in which they 
have juſt now been mentioned, it will here be our 
buſineſs to evince; firſt, that miracles are poſſible; 
ſecondly, that there are Th circumſtances, which 
may render them altogether as credible, as any 
other facts, that are recorded in hiſtorie, and that 
everie one of thoſe circumſtances is in realitie at- 

ding the miracles of the goſpel; thirdly, that 
fuch miracles, as were wrought by Jeſus Chriſt and 
his apoſtles, and thus credibly atteſted, are. a ſtrict 
and proper, a plain and undeniable proof of the 
divine and peel authoritie of that religion, which 
has by virtue of their acompanying influence and 


power been introduced into the ** and prope 
gated amongſt mankind, 


In 
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BOOKI. In the firſt place then is to be evinced the poſ- 
—>— fibilitie of miracles; that is, of a and vo- 
luntarie deviation in the methods of divine provi- 
dence from the eſtabliſhed courſe and general order 
of nature, made ſenſible or apparent to mankind or 
other intelligent beings by it's effects. one might 
have imagined indeed the proof of this, point to 
have been altogether unneceſſarie with keſpect to 
thoſe entertaining the belief of a Deitie and a pro- 
vidence. but, though the objection, which under 
this particular we have 3 to obviate, was, 
if we are not miſtaken, inſiſted upon by one, 
who denied, or at leaſt undertook to controvert, any 
ſuch divine, preſiding power in nature, it ſeems to 
have been taken up by others without at all attend- 
ing to the uence, or conſidering with what 
conſiſtencie they could adopt it. for in truth it is 
an objection fit only for an atheiſt to inſiſt upon. 
for whence, I aſk, can the alleged impoſſibilitie 
ariſe, but from ſuppoſing the courſe of nature to 
ſubſiſt independently of any governing mind ? 
which admited, it muſt indeed be impoſſible, that 
alterations ſhould be introduced into it, or it's laws 
ſuſpended, fo as to implie any particular intention 
or view in ſuch a deviation from them. I expreſs 
myſelf thus, becauſe even the atheiſt muſt allow, 
though the conceſſion would be indeed of no figni- 
fication or imp that alteratibns may take place 
in nature. the difficultie, one would imagine, 


cannot be quite ſo great in accounting for theſe 
by 
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by chance, as for nature's order itſelf. but, ac- CHAP. Iv. 

cording to the manner in which we have ſtated the 

impoſſibilitie, and in which light only it can de- 

ſerve the leaſt conſideration or regard, it muſt needs 

be totally inconſiſtent with the belief of a Deitie to 

grant it. upon this principle it is maintained, that 

in the various events obſervable throughout the 

known and uſual courſe of nature, it is not the 

power of ſecond cauſes, that produces the effec, 

but the animating and ſuper-intending influence of 

the firſt ; who can therefore, when he pleaſes, pro- 

duce the like effects by different means, or without 

any ſecondarie agencie at all. for it will not ſurely 

be faid, that there is any thing in a miracle, that 

can be more difficult to omnipotence, than what 

is in the daily productions of nature effected. 

though a miracle to us, it is with reſpe& to the 

Deitie no extraordinarie work at all. it calls for 

no eſpecial effort of his power, but is accompliſhed 
with as much eaſe as the ſlighteſt productions in 

nature; if any of nature's operations could even 

comparatively be ſo ſtyled. nor are we to look 

upon any ſuch miraculous exertions of it as me- 


thods, which contrary to his original plan he has 


been, as it were, obliged by ſome unexpected event 

to have recourſe to. but they are to be confider- 

ed as having been included within that plan itſelf . 

upon the foreſight of a juſt and neceffaric occaſion 

demanding them. deviations they are from the 

uſual operations of nature. but then they were, Fu 
| 3 
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BOOK I. the original conſtruction of the ſcheme of the di- 


vine, univerſal government, as effectually provided 
for, as any of it's moſt ſtated methods of procedure. 
if ſuch extraordinarie phenomena, when really oc- 
curing, can be perceived even by us to be admirably 
well adapted for ar.\wering the moſt beneficial and 
important purpoſes, as in the caſe of the chriſtian 
religion confirmed and ſupported by them; is it poſ- 
fible, that the ſupremely wiſe and unerring Deitie 
ſhould not, in forming the ſyſtem of his providence, 
have diſcerned this uſeful tendencie, this natural 
and juſt occaſion for them ? or that, diſcerning it, 
he ſhould not by his infinite benevolence be deter- 
mined fo to regulate and adjuſt the plan of his uni- 


verſal government, as that in the moſt proper and 
ſeaſonable time they ſhould become real events ? 


thus is it not only poſſible, that miracles ſhauld by 
the infinite power of God be performed; but that 
they ſhould even conſtitute a part in the original 
plan of his moral government. and this latter is 
by tar the more natural ſuppoſition in the caſe than 
any that ſhall implie the contrarie. ſuch events by 
being miraculous to us anſwer all the ends and pur- 
poſes, that we can any way imagine to have been 
intended in the production of them, without ſup- 
poſing them to be in any reſpet unthought of or 
unexpected events to the Deitie himſelf. a ſentiment 
but too plainly, as we think, implied in the term, in- 
terpoution, ſo often made uſe of in ſpeaking of a 


miraculous revelation, and particularly of the mi- 
racles 
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racles themſelves enforcing it. though Biſhop 
Butler indeed, when treating upon this very ſubject, 
with a ſtrange kind of inconſiſtencie, ſeems to ſup- 


2» 


poſe, that inter poſitious may make a © par? 
in © the original plan of things. See his Analogy, 
Part II. ch. ii. p. 245. 8vo. and thus much may 
ſuffice for this firſt particular, the poſſibilitie of 
miracles. | 
The ſecond thing propoſed to be proved was 
this, that miracles may be ſo circumſtanced, as to 
become altogether as credible as any other facts or 
events, and that this is in realitie the caſe with re- 
ſpect to thoſe recorded in the goſpel. and here I 
apprehend the moſt unexceptionable method of 
eding 1s to ſet imagination itſelf at work in 
ſearch of all thoſe circumſtances, that can even 
with the ſlighteſt appearance of reaſon be thought 
requiſite for aſcertaining a genuin miracle, and to 
ſhew, as we go along and under each particular of 
this kind, from plain and undeniable fact, the truth 
of the goſpel-hiftorie being ſuppoſed, that everie 
one of theſe circumſtances is attending the miracles 


CHAP.IV. 
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recorded in the new teſtament. — 


And in the firſt place it is natural to obſerve, 
that miracles, in order to their becoming credible, 
eſpecially a ſeries of them, ſhould not be of a fri- 
volous or trifling nature. ſuch a character ad- 
hering to them would give much occaſion of ſuſ- 
picion, as it would appear beneath the majeſtie of 

that ſovereign being, to whom we muſt aſcribe 
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BOOK I. them, and altogether unſutable to that dignitie of 
— 


operation, which 1s in all his other works fo evi- 
dent and conſpicuous. and by this teſt the goſpel- 
miracles are very eaſily upon the firſt aſpect, and 
W e the whole tenor of them, to be diſ- 

tinguiſhed ſrom manie, that are recorded both in 
heathen ſtorie and in popiſh legends. in the for- 
mer we read of cuting a whetſtone through with a 
razor; a miracle imputed to no leſs a perſon, than 
one of the kings of Rome; of carrying water in a 
ſieve, and the like: in the latter we read of a fa- 
mous flying houſe, of ſpeaking images, dancing 
lights, the virgin Mary coming from heaven for no 
other purpoſe, but to turn a man in his bed, with 
others innumerable of the ſame caſt and nature. 
how remote from everie thing of this kind the mi- 
racles of the goſpel ! in them we ſee that very dig- 
nitie, that ſubſtance, ſeriouſneſs, gravity and im- 
portance, which we muſt naturally expect to meet 
with in every genuin operation of the kind. in 
what can theſe marks be more conſpicuous, than in 
reſtoring the lame, giving {tight to the blind, heal- 
ing infirmities of the longeſt continuance and of 
the moſt grievous and afflicting nature, feeding 
thouſands at once, that were almoſt © readie to 
e periſh” for want of food; and even raiſing and 
bringing into life again thoſe, who had been actually 
dead? 

Secondly, miracles, in order to their becoming 
credible, ſhould be very numerous, and frequently 


performed 
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performed by one and the ſame perſon, or by others CHAP. 1 


acting in conjunction and harmonie with him or 
by commiſſion from him. becauſe the greater the 
number, the leſs likelihood of any impoſture or 
Jugling in the caſe; or at leaſt, if any fuch impoſture 
there be, the greater likelihood, that it ſhould by 
this means come to be detected. in one or two 
inſtances we may be deceived. but the proba- 
bilitie of our being ſo decreaſes in exact proportion 
to the number of the miracles performed in the 
manner we have been ſpeaking of. and of this 


mark or criterion alſo the goſpel-miracles will ſafely 
bear the teſt. were we to take an exact view of 


all thoſe, which were wrought by our bleſſed Sa- 
vior and his apoſtles, as recorded in the new teſta- 
ment, we ſhould find even the number of theſe to 
be ſuch as to ſatisfie any reaſonable expectation up- 
on this head. but, that we might here have no- 
thing to object, the evangeliſts have been careful 
to aſſure us, that theſe were far from being the 
whole number actually performed by them. upon 
ſeveral occaſions they tell us only in general terms 
of miracles, that were wrought in this or that 
place by our Savior or his apoſtles, without ſpe- 
cifying the particular inſtances; which indeed muſt 
have ſwelled their hiſtorie to ſuch a degree, as 
would have defeated the very end of writing it. 
and this is the reaſon expreſsly aſſigned by St. John 
for not recording more of them at large. and 


“there are alſo many other things, which rt 
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« did, the which, if they ſhould be written every 


« one, I ſuppoſe that even the world itſelf could 
e not contain the books, that ſhould be written.“ 
See the twenty-firſt chapter of his goſpel, at verſe 
the twenty-fifth, and compare ch. xx. ver. 30. 
from whence it will appear, that among the other 
6 things” here ſpoken of, are to be included 
ce other ſigns or miracles, beſides thoſe particu- 
larly recorded by the evangeliſt. 

For the ſame general reaſon there is a third 
mark of credibilitie, which we muſt naturally ex- 
pect to meet with in true and genuin miracles. 
and that is, that they ſhould be of » ry differing 
ſorts. there is evidently a great Pilitie or 
likelihood, that a man ſhould boo .» impoſe 
upon me in one or two particular modes of per- 
formance in this extraordinarie way, than in a large 
and copious diverſitie of ſuch ſurprizing and won- 
derful actions. and what ſet of miracles could 
have better correſponded to this criterion or teſt of 
credibilitie than thoſe of the goſpel? in reſtoring 
the lame, © healing the fick, and curing all man- 
4 ner of diſeaſes, there muſt needs be a very ſuf- 
ficient varietie, even though all theſe operations are 
in the general relative to the human bodie, to raiſe 
a very ſtrong apprehenſion, that the perſon per- 
forming all theſe works with equal eaſe, and upon 
the moſt ſudden and immediate occaſions, and 


without any apparent uſe of means, muſt do it not 


merely by dint of a happie dexteritie, or by virtue 
only 
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only of ſome uncommon acquaintance with the ſe 


crets. of natural medicine; but by a power in an 
extraordinarie and ſpecial manner derived from on 
high. it is ſometimes the matter of our admira- 
tion, if after a whole life of application and ſtudie 
a man becomes famous for curing only ſome one 
particular diſorder, even though but gradually and 
by very flow advances. but what diſtant reſem- 
blance now can we trace between curing bodily 
diſeaſes and a miraculous draught of fiſhes, or the 
ſummoning one fingle fiſh to this or that particular 
part of a ſea with a piece of money in it's mouth? 
let not this laſt be thought a trifling miracle. for, 
as it was performed for a very important end ; to 
avoid giving oftence, and to ſet an example of 
Juſtice to the government, under which we live; ſo 
it implied a moſt amazing knowlege of what was 
paſſing in that particular ſcene of nature, which i: 
of all others in this world of ours the moſt re- 
mote from human obſervation. it is a miracle from 
which, in the very nature of it, the ſuſpicion of. 
jugling or colluſion muſt, by the ſtrongeſt circum- 
ſtances imaginable, be cxctaded. and on this ac- 
count it is peculiarly well fited to give credibilitie 
to all the reſt, that were performed by the fame 
extraordinarie meſſenger and prophet of the moſt. 
high. but what ſimilitude between theſe laſt men- 
tioned miracles, and that of cauſing a loaf or two 
of bread to fwell to ſuch dimenſions in the hands 
af thoſe, that were to feed upon it, as to ſuffice 
tor 
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BOOK I. for a very plentiful meal to four, or five thouſand 
—_— — — 


people? what ſimilitude between any of theſe and 
the being enabled in an inſtant to ſpeak fluently, 
and with proprietie, a great number of languages, 
which, till that moment, had been intirely un- 
known and foreign to the ſpeaker ? or what can dit- 
fer more widely from any one, or from all of theſe, 
than the aſſwaging, by a word ſpoken only, the 
moſt boyſterous tempeſt, and commanding the ſea 
into an inſtantaneous and perfect calm? how dif- 
ferent ſtill that moſt amazing miracle wrought by 
our bleſſed Savior in the temple, the driving out of 
it ſo great a number of people intirely againſt their 
own will, and againſt the inclination of all the 
officers both of the temple and of the ſtate ; and this 
by a perſon not viſibly attended with the leaſt 
power or authoritie to execute it! he had no mi- 
litarie force by which to expel them, nor any war- 
rant to ſhew from the civil magiſtrate. yet was 
his command in this caſe immediately and moſt 
punctually complied with. and, to add no more 
in this way of ſpecification or example, how emi- 
nently diftinguiſhed among our Savior's miracles, 
that grand and moſt ſtupendous one of raiſing the 
dead. and yet with how much proprietie might 
we here infift upon the numerous predictions de- 
livered by our bleſſed Savior himſelf and his apoſtles, 
as well as thoſe pointing out the time, manner, 
circumſtances, and great deſign of his appearance, 
for ſo many ages preceding the actual event itſelf, 

| 2 as 
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as a ſpecies of miracles totally diſtinct from any 
that yet we have mentioned, and conſequently as 
carrying in them a diſtin, and when in all their 
extent and copiouſneſs conſidered, a moſt forcible 
and ſtriking illuſtration of this third criterion or 
mark of credibilitie, in the caſe of miracles, either 
immediately exhibited or in authentic hiſtoric 
recorded. 

But let it too be obſerved, that as different ſorts 
of miracles naturally tend to ſtrengthen the evi- 
dence of all that are thus performed by one and 
the ſame perſon, and to exclude the ſuſpicion and 
probabilitie of any impoſture, the ſame end may 
likewiſe be anſwered by having ſome of the moſt 
conſpicuous of them repeted. a mere artiſt may 
be ſucceſsful in one attempt; and yet his art fail 
him, or the ſpectators be too cunning for him, in 
another of the ſame kind. and this is a note or 
teſt of credibilitie peculiarly obſervable in the mi- 
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racles of the goſpel. the moſt conſpicuous of 


them are repeted. and ſome of them again and 
again. the buyers and ſellers were twice driven 
out of the temple. the multitude was twice fed 
with a few loaves and fiſhes. the fame bodily in- 
firmities and diſtempers were upon many different 
applications and opportunities removed ; and the 
dead frequently brought to life. nay, the very per- 
ſon, who did it, brought himſelf to life. and what 
difficultie can there be in believing, that he, who 
could reſume his own life, ſhould be able alſo to 
O bring 
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BOOK I. bring back others from the grave? thus do each of 


our Savior's miracles, whether we conſider their 
very different nature on the one hand, or on the 
contrarie the proper and ſeaſonable repetition of 
{ome of them, corroborate one another; and all to- 
gether form a ſyſtem or chain of miracles naturally 
recommending itſelf to our belief. 

But, fourthly, another circumſtance of the high- 


eſt importance to the credibilitie of miracles, and 


one that we naturally look for in the caſe, is, that 
they ſhould be publicly exhibited. performed in 
private only, it is hard to conceive what great or 
valuable purpoſe can be anſwered by them. and 
this itſelf would be as ſtrong a circumſtance of 
ſuſpicion as any that can well be imagined in rela- 
tion to therm. as on the other hand, what more 
deſirable proof of their genuinneſs and realitie, 


than their having been ſubjected to general ſcrutinie 


and examination? and how conſpicuous now this 
mark of truth in thoſe ſigns and wonders, which 
were wrought by our bleſſed Savior? they were 
performed, as St. Peter in his firſt addreſs to the 
jewiſh people on the great ſubject of the chriſtian 
veritie obſerves, © in the midſt of them; in their 
villages, towns, and cities, and in all places of pub- 
lic refort, ſuch as the pools or waters of Siloam 
and Betheſda. it has been very juſtly obſerved, 
and for fuch reaſons, as have been alreadie hinted 
at, that our bleſſed Savior's driving the buyers and 
ſellers out of the temple is one of the greateſt, if 
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not abſolutely the greateſt, among all the miracles, CHA?.1V. 


that were ever performed by him. it was a mi- 
racle wrought upon the heart of man, of great 
numbers of men all at once, and forcing them to 
do that immediately and effectually to which they 
had the higheſt averſion. See Theron and Aſpaſio, 
vol. iii. p. 77. note. now this moſt extraordinarie 
miracle was not only repeted, but performed like- 
wiſe on the moſt public theater or ſcene of action, 
that could poſſibly have been fixed upon for that 
purpoſe; in the temple of Jeruſalem, and at a time 
of general reſort to it from ſeveral diſtant parts of 
the world. ſome indeed of our Savior's miracles 
were wrought in the wilderneſs, but then there 
were thouſands of ſpectators to atteſt them; and 
theſe not ſpectators only, but actually participant 
in the benefit or effect of them, as in the caſe of 
the loaves and fiſhes. But this circumſtance of cre- 
dibilitie receives a prodigious acceſſion of ſtrength 
from the particular character and diſpoſition of the 
perſons, in whoſe preſence, and under whoſe in- 
ſpection the miracles are thus publicly performed. 


_ ſuppoſe them enemies; or let them be friends, pre- 


judiced againſt the particular deſign, for which the 


miracles are wrought ; or ſhould perſons of both 
thoſe characters be the witneſſes of them, what 
greater advantage for detecting an impoſture in the 
caſe, if any ſuch there be, is to be conceived of? 
yet thus ſtood the matter exactly, in relation to the 
miracles of our bleſſed Lord, and of his apoſtles. 

O 2 they 
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world; but in the face of bittereſt enemies too, 
filled with all that envie, rage and malice, that 
would incline them with utmoſt s to look 
for impoſture, and with higheſt triumph, could it 
haply have been found, to expoſe it. and theſe 
very men were perſons of the greateſt credit, figure 
and authoritic in the whole nation. ſo that they 
could want no means or opportunitie for the ſtrict- 
eſt examination. but perhaps they were too much 
under the controul of their violent and outragious 
paſſions to examine the matter cooly enough. this 
is not very likely to be true of all of them. and 
it appears from their real conduct, that they were 
in fa& cool enough to deviſe and to deliberate upon 
every method, which was in their power, by which, 
if poſſible, to blaſt the credit and authoritie of our 
Savior's miſſion. there were others however, and 
that in great numbers, who were ſufficiently calm 
and compoſed, to whoſe examination likewiſe theſe 
miracles were ſubjected. for it was the rulers 
chiefly, the ſcribes, prieſts and phariſees, that were 
moſt agitated by theſe malignant paſſions againſt 
our Savior, and not the jewiſh nation in general. 
and among the great number both of jews and 
gentiles, before whom our Savior's miracles and 
thoſe of his apoſtles were performed, we may be 
very fure, that there muſt have been thoſe, whoſe 
curioſitie alone would prompt to a very ſtrict in- 
quirie into the truth and realitie of them. and as 


for 
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his perſon, they were friends it is true. but then 
they were for a long while prejudiced, in the 
ſtrongeſt degree, againſt the very character, which 
he came into the world to aſſume, and in ſupport 
of which his miracles were performed; the cha- 
racter of a ſpiritual guide and Savior, and not that 
of a temporal deliverer, to which in the perſon of 
the expected Meſſiah, whom nevertheleſs our Sa- 
vior aſſerted himſelf to be, they were ſo ſtrongly 
attached. their renouncing theſe prejudices there- 
fore can no otherways be accounted for, than by 
their believing his miracles to be genuin and real. 
and this teſtimonie in favor of them is prodigiouſly 
heightened by conſidering, that they not only re- 
nounced prejudices thus deeply rooted, but ex- 
ed themſelves moreover to every imaginable 
hardſhip and calamitie, in affirming it to be ſolely 
upon conviction of their truth. ſo that there was 
not any one qualitie or diſpoſition whatever want- 
ing in thoſe who were ſpectators of the chriſtian 
miracles, that might induce to the ſevereſt exami- 
nation of them. and of ſuch an examination they 
have now. ſtood the teſt for well-nigh eighteen 
hundred years. 

I would now inſtance, fifthly, in another cir- 
cumſtance ſtrongly corroborating the proof of mi- 
racles. and that is, that ſome conſiderable ſpace 
of time be taken up in the performance of them. 


it might otherwiſe perhaps be objected, that how 
4 Well 
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well qualified ſoever or diſpoſed thoſe, amongſt 
whom they were wrought, might be to the exa- 
mination of them, they were yet performed in ſo 
much haſte, as to afford no leifure for it. but is 
there any room for an objection of this nature in 
reference to thoſe recorded in the goſpel? ſo far 
was our Savior from affecting to crowd his won- 
derful operations into the ſmalleſt compaſs of time, 
and bringing them, as it were, into one general 
performance, which might have confounded the 
minds of the ſpectators, and left no room for exa- 
mining each of them apart, that they were ſcat- 
tered, as occaſion only offered, and were per- 
formed at ſuch a convenient diſtance of time 
from each other, as to give ſufficient leiſure for the 
examination of all. and, upon the whole, the ex- 
hibition of our Savior's miracles, together with 
thoſe of his apoſtles, to the notice and obſervation 
of mankind, was the employment of a very conſi- 
derable number of years. 

Sixthly, another mark of credibilitie naturally 
required in miracles, in a ſeries of miracles, and 
theſe expreſsly appealed to, as carrying in them the 
teſtimonie of heaven in favor of ſome religious in- 
ſtitution, and as proofs of a divine and ſpecial re- 
velation, is, that they ſhould be of the benevolent 
and friendly kind. otherwiſe what analogie will 
they bear to the general ſcene of nature? or how 
in this caſe ſhall we aſcribe them to the ſame di- 
vine and ſovereign author? had our Savior, for in- 
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ſtance, as often ſtruck men blind in an extraordi- CHAP. Iv. 


narie and inſtantaneous manner, as he did in fact 
reſtore them to fight ; if, inſtead of reinvigorating 
the withered hand, and cauſing the lame man to 
leap for joy, he had deprived men of the uſe of 
their limbs; it, inſtead of recalling the dead to 
their families and friends, to their uſual place and 
ſtation in the world, it had been his cuſtom, by 
tome ſudden and unexpected ſtroke of death, to 
make the joyful mother childleſs; had he cauſed 
plagues and deſolation to attend him, wherever he 
went, inſtead of kind and compaſſionate relief; in 
ſhort, had the general tenor of his miracles been 
hurtful and miſchievous, inſtead of friendly and 
beneficent, I acknowlege for my own part, that on 
this account alone I muſt have refuſed my aſſent 
to them as the genuin credentials of that prophe- 
tic character he aſſumed. whereas, in the real ten- 
dencie of them, ſo highly benevolent and kind, 
there is fuch an agreement and harmonie, not only 
with the works of nature, but with the very doc 
trine, for the proof of which they are appealed to, 
as cannot but induce us to look upon them as ex- 
traordinarie operations, particularly and expreſsly 
deſigned in the œconomie of divine providence, 
and in the counſels of the ſupremely gratious 
Deitie, for this very end. 

But it is to be inſiſted upon, in the ſeventh 
place, as a diſtinct mark of credibilitie in a ſeries 


of miracles, and that of the greateſt moment in 
2 deciding 
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deciding upon their authenticitic, that they be 
connected with a uſeful and ſalutarie doctrine, and 
calculated by the particular nature of them to re- 
commend and to diffuſe it. from the perfection 
both of the divine goodneſs and wiſdom, it is im- 
mediately, and with the utmoit certaintie, to be con- 
cluded, that, whenever there are, in the diſpenſa- 
tions of providence, any ſuch deviations as theſe 
from the general order of nature, it muſt be with 
a view to ſome very intereſting and important de- 
ſign. and could any have been more important 
than the inculcating upon mankind with the higheſt 
force and energie of conviction ſuch principles and 
maxims as thoſe contained in the goſpel ? when we 
add this to all the other circumſtances of credibi- 
litie, that have been mentioned, why ſhould we 
any longer heſitate or demur in admiting the mi- 
racles, which accompanie them? theſe are indeed 
unuſual appearances, as the very term itſelf and na- 
ture of them implies. but then in the doctrines, 
which they were intended to enforce and propagate, 
and which they actually did enforce and propagate, 
with a degree of ſucceſs incomparably beyond all 
that had ever before, or has ever ſince been known, 
in relation to any other ſyſtem of principles or truths 
propoſed tothe reception of mankind, we are furniſh- 
ed with an extremely natural account of them? we 
believe many ſtrange and ſurprizing things, which 
we cannot account for at all. why not then the 
goſpel-miracles, for which we can aflign fo plain 


and 
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and obvious a reaſon in the higheſt 
ble to the ions and providence of the ſove- 
reign mind? and miracles in ſuch a connexion as 
this become vaſtly more credible, when we conſi- 
der, that they are the only poſſible means, by 
which a ſpecial inſtitution of religion can be at- 
teſted or enforced. and as it plainly appears in 
fact, that ſuch a ſpecial inſtitution of it as that of 
the goſpel, was in the higheſt degree defirable, is 
it at all wonderful, that the ſupreme being ſhould, 
as it were, have reſerved this power to himſelf of 
recovering mankind to a ſenſe of their dutie, and 
of their intereſt, by ſome iar enforcement of 
religious and moral obligations properly authoriſed 
and atteſted ? in ſhort, if it be poſſible in the na- 
ture of things, that miracles ſhould be proved, it 
does, I think, from hence follow, that the goſpel 
miracles are proved : becauſe, when to all that has 
been already offered we add thoſe amazing diffi- 
culties and impediments, which the goſpel had to 
encounter, and which make it in a manner ne- 
ceflarie to recur to miracles, in order to account for 
it's fucceſs, ſucceſs ſo completely glorious and tri- 
umphant ; and with this compare what, in the pre- 
ceding chapter, has been inkited on in relation to 
the genuinneſs and authenticitie of the evangelic 
hiſtorie, there does not ſeem to be any one cir- 
— wanting, that was requiſite to give them 
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the third place to be conſidered. and that is, al- 
lowing the miracles of the goſpel to be true and 
real miracles, and to be very ſufficiently atteſted, 
how and in what manner is it that they prove the 
divine authoritie of that religion, which was by 
their means introduced into the world, and propa- 
cated amongſt mankind? upon this head much has 
been ſaid about the power of other inviſible agents 
beſides the ſupreme and everlaſting Deitie. but 
no more in truth does this militate againſt the di- 
vinitie of the goſpel- miracles, than againſt a divine 
agencie or operation reſpecting this or that parti- 
cular part in the general œcoomie or order of na- 
ture. it would therefore prove juſt as much in 
favor of atheiſm or polytheiſm / as againſt chriſti- 
anitie. inferior beings may be and very probably, 
even according to the ſentiment and ſuggeſtion of 
nature coinciding with what the goſpel itſelf does 
indeed upon this head expreſsly aſſert, are em- 
ployed in executing the general laws of nature. 
we look upon theſe laws nevertheleſs as being the 
original appointment and order of the ſovereign 
Deitie: we ultimately adore his hand in all, ac- 
knowleging him as the prime ſource and origin of 
whatever power any other being may be endued 
with for puting in execution the counſels of his 
will. whatever ſubſervient and ſecondarie agents 
may be employed in carrying on the courſe of na- 

4 ture, 
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ture, by the unitie of deſign fo apparent in it, the 
ſame overflowing benevolence, conſummate wiſ- 
dom, and matchleſs beautie, that appear in everie 
part, we are unavoidably led to aſcribe the whole 
to one ſupreme origin and cauſe. and by the very 
ſame method of reaſoning muſt we not be deter- 
mined to impute the chriſtian miracles in the very 
ſame ſenſe and manner to the ſame ſovereign and 
almightie author? for, it is to be remembered, 
that, though theſe miracles according to the eſſen- 
tial notion and idea of them are ſupernatural, yet 
they are not unnatural. on the contrarie, they 
have a moſt manifeſt and admirably exact corre- 
ſpondence to the general phenomena of nature. 
the ſame eſs and wiſdom are apparent in 
them, the ſame reference to the welfare and high- 
eſt good of man. and in the doctrines, which they 
were intended to enforce, he is conſidered in his 
true and proper, his original and genuin character ; 
the character belonging to him by the very conſti- 
tution of his nature, as a being made for religion, 
virtue, and immortalitie. So that, upon the whole, 
we might as well make it a matter of controverſie 
and debate, whether we ſhould aſcribe the growth 
of this or that particular plant, or even the frame 
and conſervation of the human nature itſelf in this 
or that particular individual or in any diſtinct national 
communitie, to the divine agencie, or to the power 
of ſome inferior, though inviſible being, as whe- 
ther we ſhall aſcribe the miracles of Chriſt and his 
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apoſtles to one, or to the other of theſe cauſes. 
this difficulty then being, as we hope, ſufficiently 
obviated, and it appearing to be by far the moſt 
natural procedure in the caſe, to refer the miracles 
of the goſpel ultimately to a divine cie and 
power, with explicit deſign and intention thus ex- 
erted in favor of it's doctrines; we may now go 
on more diſtinctly to obſerve, that they do indeed 
amount to a ſtrict and proper proof of the divine 
authoritie of theſe doctrines; being in the very na- 
ture of them, and by their conſpiring tendencie, 
calculated for no other final purpoſe or deſign, than 
to recommend theſe very doctrines to the attention 
and conſideration of mankind, and to ſpread the 
knowlege of them throughout the world, and 
being in the higheſt degree ſubſervient to this. it 
is only under ſuch a view or notion of them that 
miracles can conſtitute any proof or argument at 
all in favor of a religious fyſtem or inſtitution. 
and in this light they furniſh us with one that is 
perfectly intelligible and amply fatisfaftorie and 
convincing. had our Savior and his apoſtles 


wrought ever ſo many miracles, and for ever fo 


long a ſucceſſion of years, yet ſuppoſing theſe mi- 


racles to have been ſo circumſtanced, as neither to 
excite general attention, nor in any other way to 
enable them to propagate their doctrine in the 
world; had they for inſtance been performed only 
in ſome one private houſe or familie, and before 
two or three or ſome ſuch inconſiderable num- 
ber 
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ber of witneſſes alone, 
far from amounting, as I preſume, to any ſufficient 
evidence of a divine and ſpecial authoritie accom- 

panying it. they would rather in this caſe have. 
had a contrarie effect, and the queſtion would im- 
mediately have eue; if theſe miracles are of 
divine origin, and intended to enforce and inculcate . 
upon mankind the doctrine preached by theſe per- 
ſons, why are they not rendered more conducive to 
that end? why. done in a corner? but, when 
ſuch a ſyſtem of miracles - as thoſe recorded in the 
goſpel ſtands connected with ſuch a ſyſtem of doc- 
trines- as that which was preached by Jefus Chriſt 
and his apoſtles ; miracles in the immediate nature 
and directeſt tendencie of them calculated to 
awaken mens attention to theſe doctrines, - and to 
the knowlege of them in the world, and 
actually producing the moſt im t, extenſive, . 
and laſting effects of this kind; what inference 
can be more obvious or canctutioe, than that this 
was indeed the very and ſe of heaven 
in having them performed ? what reaſon elſe can 
we ation for their being by a divine appointment 
wrought at that particular time rather than at any 
other, in that particular connexion rather than in 
any cakes? but is it to be believed, that the fu- - 
preme Deitie would in fo fignal and remarkable a 
manner have recommended to mens conſideration 
and regard the doctrines of the goſpel, if they had 
not been true, falutarie, and calculated for pro- 
moting their higheſt felicitie and welfare ? _ 
3 * 
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he thus have fet his own peculiar ſeal to them ? 
would he by fuch a ſpecial voice have called and 
invited mankind to attend to the inſtructions of 
our blefled redeemer without the leaſt caveat given 
or exception intimated, if he had not been indeed 
a prophet © approved of him; an infallible guide 


and teacher in religion ? would he ever have en- 
dued the apoſtles with that wonderful gift of 
tongues, the deſign of which could poſſibly be no 
other, than to enable them to difleminate the doc- 
trine of chriſtianitie throughout the different 
and regions of the earth; if that doctrine had deen 
an impoſture, if mankine after all had no concern 
or intereſt depending upon it, if it had not been 
the expreſs intention of his providence by ſuch an 
extraordinarie method taken to convince them that 
they had ? but I ſhall here conclude this argument, 

refering only for ſome uſeful illuſtrations upon it; 
as well as of the ſubject in general, which, in the 
preſent chapter we have been diſcuſſing, to Baxter's 
Life of Faith, Part II. ch. vi. p. 119. ch. vii. 
p. 127---35. Part III. ch. i. Direct. xiv. p. 
183, 4. his Saints Reſt, Pref. to Part. II. 
p. I50---53. Brevint's Saul and Samuel, ch. iii. 
p. 4©0---42. and p. 45. Chandler's Vindication of 
the Chriſtian Religion, Part I. ch. iv. p. 108---47. 

Middleton's Prefatory Diſcourſe to his Letter from 


Rome, p. 84---88, and p. 103---5. Foſter on 
Natural Religion, &c; Additional Diſcourſes, &c. 
Vol. i. Serm. ui. p. 352. and Bp. Conybeare's Poſt- 
humous Sermons, Vol. i. Serm. x. p. 269---307. 
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chriſtianitie, naturally follows a queſtion 
concerning the importance of believing it. You, 


as ſome one may be readie to urge, you affirm it to 


be a divinely-atteſted religion ; and you declare 
yourſelf perfectly well ſatisfied with the evidence 
that a in favor of it. it is very well. em- 
brace it then. but what if I cannot ſee things in 
the ſame light. Suppoſe that after the beſt re- 
ſearches S> ſtricteſt examination made in reference 
to this matter I ſtill remain an infidel upon the 
point; what will be the conſequence? why this 
our Savior himſelf has told you. he, that be- 
« lieveth not, ſhall be damned.” and as the 
counter- part of this declaration he has aſſured us, 
that © he, who believeth, and is baptiſed, ſhall be 
e faved.” the inſtitution of baptiſm here ſpoken 


of as a ſolemnitie to be complied with by all, who 
embrace the chriſtian faith, is more largely re- 
corded by St. Matthew, and in ſeveral paſſages oc- 
curing in other parts of the new teſtament more 

particularly 


EXT to our inquirie into the truth of CHA. v. 
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particularly mentioned and inſiſted upon. but the 


— diſtin& conſideration of it will, I apprehend, be 


with greater proprietie introduced in a farther 
branch of this work. -thither therefore-we refer it, 
confining ourſelves at preſent to an inquirie con- 


.cerning that faith, of which it is only here men- 


tioned as the natural .conſequence. there was evi- 
dently no occaſion for inſerting the mention of it 


in the oppoſite or contraſting clauſe, or to fay, 
c he that believeth not, and is not baptiſed ;” fince 


the not being baptiſed altogether as naturally fol- 


lowed upon not believing, as the complying with 
that inſtitution did upon the faith, that is here 


| ſpoken of. at the ſame time the ſutableneſs of ſuch 


a general declaration in the connexion in which we 
find it is very apparent. in the words immediately 
preceding, our bleſſed Savior had been giving his 


apoſtles their commiſſion to preach the goſpel to 


te every creature.” and in order to raiſe and invi- 
gorate their affection for the appointed ſervice, and 


to reconcile them more effectually to all the incon- 


veniencies and hardſhips of it, it is to this effect, 
that in the words we have been citing he expreſſes 
himſelf. I have now authoriſed you to go and 
preach my goſpel throughout the various parts and 
regions of the world: and think not that I am ſend- 
ing you upon any light or trifling errand. far from 
it. the falvation and the condemnation of every 
individual perſon, to whom you ſhall addrefs the 
meſſage I have now delivered to you, is moſt inti- 
mately 
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mately connected with it.” he, that believeth CHA. v. 
« and is baptiſed, ſhall be faved ; but he, that be- 
« Heveth not, ſhall be damned.” ſuch is our Sa- 
vior's expreſs and abſolute determination, as to the 
importance of believing or rejecting the goſpel. 
but are there not manie difficulties and ſcruples 
readie to preſent themſelves to the mind, upon 
hearing a declaration like this from the divine, in- 
fallible author himſelf of our moſt holy religion ? 
how, it may be aſked, ſhall we ever reconcile it to 
the moral perfections of the ſovereign and eternal 
Deitie ; that our final ſalvation ſhould be thus de- 
pending, upon that, which does not in it's own na- 
ture implie the leaſt reſemblance to theſe perfec- 
tions, nor has any neceſſarie connexion with it? for 
ce the devils,” we are told in ſcripture, * believe in 
« God, without loſing any part of their deviliſh 
or diabolic nature. conſequently they might be- 
lieve in Chriſt, nay, moſt probably they do, and 
yet remain as much alienated from the divine image 
as ever. and moſt certain it is, that there are great 
numbers amongſt mankind, who are firm believers * 
of the goſpel, but nevertheleſs very far from being 
imitators of God. and yet what more natural 
than to conclude, that a likeneſs in our minds to 
thoſe perfections, which are the higheſt glorie of 
the Deitie himſelf, ſhould be infinitely more avail- 
able than any thing elſe towards rendering us the 
objects of his favor? again; it may be aſked; is 
not that virtue, that moral puritie and goodneſs, 


In 
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22K IL. in which this divine image conſiſts, upon many oo- 
—* cafions and in the moſt ſolemn manner declared 

both by our bleſſed Savior and his holie apoſtles to 
be the very end and defign, the ultimate aim and 
higheſt ſcope of the goſpel itſelf? but how can 
this declaration concerning the importance of faith 
be made to harmoniſe with theſe others, in which 
ſuch a ſtreſs is laid upon the moral temper ? does it 
not ſeem to furniſh men with a very eaſie ſubſtitute 
in the room of moralitie? if he, that believes, 
ſhall be finally ſaved, why need I give myſelf any 
farther trouble about my own falvation, than to en- 
ſure my belief? and once more, does not this de- 
claration of our bleſſed Savior's, it may be objected, 
tend to create diviſions among chriſtians, and to in- 
ſpire them with the ſpirit of cenſoriouſneſs and bi- 
gotrie? the belief of chriſtianitie in general being 
here, as it ſhould ſeem, made neceffarie by our 
bleſſed Lord himſelf to our fupreme and ultimate 
happineſs ; what is it but an imitation of his ex- 
ample in chriſtians to be laying the very fame ftreſs, 
upon ſuch particular opinions of their own, as 
they apprehend to make an eſſential part of that 
belief? is there not much of this ſpirit actually ap- 
parent in the chriſtian world? and may we not 
well believe, that this declaration has been not a 
little contributing to encorage it? and on all theſe 
accounts muſt not the authoritie of any religious 
inſtitution, containing in it a doctrine of this kind, 
be rendered extremely queſtionable and dubious ? 

with 
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"_ * view of obviating theſe difficulties we pro- HAT. V- 
The firſt place, to inquire into the meaning of 
this declaration, 
And then, ſecondly, to conſider, what are thoſe 
inferences relative to practice and moral life, that 
can with proprietie be deduced from it. 
With reſpect then, in the firſt place, to the 
meaning of this folemn declaration made by our 
blefled Savior ; he that believeth, and is bap- 
ce tized, ſhall be faved ; but he that believeth not, 
<« ſhall be damned; we may obſerve, 
Firſt, that our bleſſed Lord, when he ſays, „he 
e that believeth ſhall be ſaved, may very natu- 
rally be ſuppoſed to ſpeak of thoſe great privileges 
and eminent advantages, which would be even at 
preſent reſulting from the reception of his goſpel. 
the words, ſaved, ſalvation, and the like, are by no 
means neceſſarily confined in the interpretation or 
meaning of them to the happineſs and glories of a | 
future world. throughout the ſcriptures of the 
old teſtament they are applied indifferently to all 
kind of deliverances, bleſſings, or enjoyments, whe- 
ther preſent or future, bodily or ſpiritual, private 
or public. what wonder then, ſhould they be uſed 
to denote the preſent poſſeſſion of our chriftian 
privileges ; thoſe great, thoſe eminent advantages, 
that ſingular and moſt important bleſſing, relative, 
not to a merely corporeal or temporal intereſt, but 
to our mental felicitie, our final, everlaſting wel- 


Q 2 fare? 
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— actually applied in the writings of the new teſta- 

ment. thus St. Paul declares, that “ the grace of 
« God, which bringeth ſalvation, hath 
« unto all men.” in which words he evidently 
refers to the preſent privileges of chriſtianitie ; and 
not to the heavenly, falvation, for that has not yet 
« appeared,” but is to come. thus too it is, that 
he expreſſes himſelf in his epiſtle to Timothie ; 
ebe thou partaker of the afflitions of the goſpel, 
C according to the power of God, who hath ſaved 
4 us, and called us with an holie calling.” where 
undoubtedly his intention is to ſpeak of thoſe ex- 
cellent means of virtue, which as profeſſors of the 
chriſtian religion we enjoy, whether we actually 
improve them or not, ſo as to have our meet- 
neſs for the ſalvation and bleſſings of eternitie 
moted by them. in the fame kind of language it is 
that St. Peter addreſſes himſelf to the jews; . fave 
“ yourſelves,” or, be ye ſaved, that is by embracing 
chriſtianitie, © from this untoward generation.” 
and this muſt at leaſt have been one thing intend- 
ed, when he afhrms, as we find it recorded in the 
fourth chapter of the book of Acts, that © there 
« 1s no other name” than that of Chriſt, ©* under 
<< heaven, given among men, whereby we muſt be 
e /aved.” the apoſtle has a reference undoubtedly 
to ſome ſalvation, that was then actually ſubſiſting 
4 under heaven,” or in this world of ours. and 
the purport of his aſſertion is at leaſt partly this; 
that 
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then appearing amongſt mankind, by which either 
the jews could be © ſaved, or freed 3 the bur- 
denſome obligations of the ritual and ceremonial 
law, or the heathens reſcued from that dreadful 
ſtate of ſuperſtition and idolatrie, in which they 
had been for ſo long a time involved. this was 
very remarkably and eminently true with reſpect to 
the jews. the religious diſpenſation, under which 
they lived, had been itſelf eſtabliſhed by miraculous 
authoritie. nothing therefore but another religious 
inſtitution miraculouſly atteſted could releaſe them 
from the peculiar obligations of it. natural reli- 
gion could in this caſe give them no relief ; it be- 
ing one of it's plaineſt dictates, that the command 
of God is to be inviolably adhered to, in whatever 
manner it has been promulgated or made known. 
ſo that, as their ceremonies had been once autho- 
riſed by miraculous atteſtations, they muſt have 
continued for ever in force, had they not been 
fuſpended and expreſsly abrogated by a ſucceding 
inſtitution of religion eſtabliſhed likewiſe upon the 


authoritie of * in like manner the word, 


damnation, though now almoſt appropriated to the 
miſeries of a future world, does by no means ap- 
pear to have been always and invariably ſo uſed by 
the ſacred writers. St. Paul, ſpeaking about cer- 
tain ſcruples concerning meats and drinks, 
which ſome of the primitive chriſtians entertained, 
declares, that he, who had theſe ſcruples, and yet 

ventured 
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ventured to partake of the food or nouriſhment, 
which was the object of them, would be damned. 
« he that doubteth,” he ſays, © is damned, if he 
cat.“ moſt certainly he did not intend to pro- 
nounce ſuch a perſon in a ſtate of damnation with 
reſpect to the future world; fince he had himſelf 
declared but in a line or two before upon this very 
ſubject and on this very occaſion, that ** the king- 
«© dom of God does not conſiſt in theſe things, but 
in righteouſneſs, peace, and joy in the holie 
« ghoſt;” expreſsly ſubjoining, © for he that in 
„ 7heſe things ſerveth Chriſt,” whatever may be 
his ſentiment or opinion about meats or drinks 
merely, © is acceptable to God, and approved of 
«© men. his meaning therefore in this other de- 
claration can be only this; that, when a man does 
an action, about the lawfulneſs of which he is not 
himſelf fully perſuaded, he muſt neceſſarily be 
liable to ſelf-condemnation or the accuſations of 
his own conſcience in relation to that action. 


again, the ſame apoſtle, ſpeaking of the Lord's 


| ſupper, ſays, that © he, who eateth and drinketh 


« unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to 
« himſelf.” but is this indeed a declaration of 
miſeries to be inflicted in a future world upon every 
one, who has ever partaken of the Lord's ſupper 
unworthily ? who then can eſcape them, that has 
ever attended upon it at all? who of that number 
is there, that muſt not be conſcious to himſelf of 
his having ſometimes done it unworthily ; not with 


that 
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that fervor of affection, that lively and elevated de- CHAT. v. 


votion, that is ſo naturally ſuted to the celebration 
of it? but this is certain, that every one, when he 
reflects on ſuch unworthineſs, muſt be ſelf- con- 
demned on account of it. though with reſpect to 
the damnation here particularly ſpoken of by the 
apoſtle; it is evident, that he refers in part how- 
ever to certain temporal calamities, which had been 
miraculouſly inflicted on account of ſome groſs 
abuſe of this ordinance, that, even in thoſe early 
days of chriſtianitie, had creeped into the corin- 
thian church, and which it was highly neceffarie 
in the wiſdom of divine providence thus awfully 
to correct, in order both to reſcue the ordinance 
itſelf from that contempt and reproach, that might 
otherways have been thrown upon it, and to reſtore 
the celebration of it among themſelves to it's ori- 
ginal ſimplicitie and uſe. St. Peter, ſpeaking of the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, ſays, that God 
© turning” them © into aſhes, condemned them,” 
or damned them ; for the original word is the very 
ſame with that ſo rendered in the ſolemn declara- 
tion of our Lord, the ſenſe and meaning of which 
we have propoſed in this chapter to aſcertain. 
damned or © condemned” to what? to the dread- 
ful miſeries of a future world ? this without doubt 
he might have juſtly faid with reſpect to the gene- 
ralitie belonging to theſe abandoned cities, whoſe 
“ iniquities” had © cried” ſo © loud” for the 
e vengeance” even of the deepeſt hell. yet this 
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is not what he means. he ſpeaks only of their be- 
ing © condemned” to © an overthrow ;”” that is 
of the preſent, temporal deſtruction of their citic. 
and in our own language we ſpeak of perſons 
« condemned” to povertie, © condemned” to in- 
ceſſant labor, © condemned” to perpetual ſolitude; 
be theſe hardſhips and inconveniencies the effect 
either of judicial proceedings, or of any unjuſt 
treatment we may be meeting with in the tranſ- 
actions of private life, or of our own voluntaric 
choice. Now as the oppoſite to that ſalvation, which 
conſiſts in enjoying ſuch admirable means of virtue 
and religion as the goſpel affords, we may naturally 


ſuppoſe one part of the damnation mentioned in tne 


latter clauſe of our Savior's declaration, to be that 
abſolute 4% of all theſe advantages, which is 
neceſſarily incured by a rejection of it. exactly 
in proportion to the privileges, that are conſc- 
quent upon the reception of the chriſtian faith, 
to the conſummate excellencie of it's doctrines, to 
their powerful and efficacious tendencie towards 
enlightening and purifying the mind of man, pro- 
moting our happineſs here and our preparation for 
eternal bliſs, muſt neceffarily be the damage or 
detriment ſuſtained, in reference to our ſpiritual 
and religious intereſts, by not giving our aſſent to it. 
and this, as we have ſeen, according to a ſimilar uſe 
of the ſame word upon other occaſions, may na- 
turally be expreſſed by faying, that © he, who be- 
« heveth not, ſhall be damned.” ſuch a one 


I neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily dooms and condemns himſelf by his in- CHAP. v. 


fidelitie to the loſs of all thoſe great and eminent 
advantages, which the goſpel would have afforded 
him with reſpect to his religious and moral con- 
cerns. this, even in the caſe of thoſe, who had 
made the beſt improvement of the religion of na- 
ture, or of any former religious inſtitution, that 
had been miraculouſly eſtabliſhed, muſt by all, 
who have a juſt ſenſe of the infinite importance of 
the pious and moral temper, and the intereſting 
conſequences, that are depending upon everie ad- 
vancing ſtep we take in it, be deemed a 4% indeed. 
but how deplorably fatal a one might it poſſibly 
prove to many, who being deeply corrupted in 
temper, and at the fame time moſt tenaciouſly at- 
tached to thoſe ſuperſtitions and idolatries, that had 
no other tendencie, but to encorage them in their 
vices, would, as was undoubtedly the real cafe with 
reſpect to vaſt numbers of the heathen world at the 
firſt publication of chriſtianitie, in rejecting the 
goſpel, reject that only remedie, that might have 
availed for the recoverie of their minds to the ſen- 
timents of religion and virtue before their awful 
ſummons into the world of ſpirits. and in the caſe 
of all ſuch perſons, it might as juſtly be ſaid by 
our Savior; he, that believeth not, will „ be 
« damned,” as by the phyſician to a patient labor- 
ing under ſome threatening illneſs, that, if he does 
not follow his preſcriptions, he muſt die. 
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But theſe reflexions naturally lead us to a ſecond 


obſervation, by which the meaning of our Lord's 
declaration will be ſtill farther illuſtrated, and ap- 
pear ſtill more intereſting and awful. the obſerva- 
tion I refer to is this; that the circumſtances of 
things were ſuch, when the goſpel was firſt publiſhed 
to the world, that there was the greateſt probabilitie 
imaginable, that thoſe, who embraced it, would 
ſtand intitled to the ſalvation of the future and im- 
mortal world, and that vaſt numbers of thoſe, who 
rejected it, would, according to all human ap- 

ances, in conſequence of that rejection, as our 
Lord himſelf has elſewhere expreſſed it in relation 
to this very matter, © die in their ſins; die un- 
reformed and unreclaimed, and conſequently fink 
at death into all thoſe unſpeakable miſeries and 
horrors of the world to come, which the principles 
of religion and the goſpel do ſo aſſuredly denounce 
upon the obſtinately impenitent and ungodly. 
chriſtianitie in it's early days had ſo many and ſuch 
deep-rooted prejudices to contend with ; it expoſed 
men to ſo much contempt and reproach, and to 
fuch a varietie of worldly inconveniencies and ſuf- 
ferings, that in fuch circumſtances to embrace and 
publicly to profeſs it, was one of the faireſt proofs, 
that could well be given, of probitie of mind, in- 
tegritie of diſpoſition, a love of virtue, a deſire to 
pleaſe and obey the fupreme creator in all things, 
indifference to worldly good, and a willingneſs to 
renounce even life itſelf for the fake of a good 


conſcience, 
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conſcience, and in the cauſe of © pure and un- 
«© defiled religion.” and, when men of ſuch ex- 
cellent diſpoſitions, as theſe, embraced the chriſtian 
faith, what god-like improvements is it natural to 
imagine they would make in the chriſtian life and 
temper ? it is no objection to this kind of reaſoning, 
that there were ſome inſtances to the contrarie even 
in this firſt and earlieſt age of chriſtianitie, as it 
appears from the goſpel-records, that in fa& there 
were. the probabilitie was, as we have now been 
ſtating it. and probabilitie is frequently expreſſed 
in ſcripture by the very fame terms, that are made 
uſe of to denote abſolute and univerſal certaintie. 
thus it is ſaid by Solomon, that © the hand of the 
« diligent maketh rich.” it does not always do 
ſo; as the indefinite form of expreſſion made uſe 
of does of itſelf implie. but there is a fair proba- 
bilitie in ordinarie, that it will. „he, that loveth 
e pleaſure,” fays the fame wiſe proverbialift, © ſhall 
© be a poor man.“ this is not univerſally the 
caſe. but in everie particular inſtance there is the 
greateſt probabilitie, that it will be ſo. in the ſame 
manner it might be our Savior's intention in the 
declaration we are conſidering, to aſſure his apoſtles, 
of that faireſt probabilitie there was, that, when- 
ever they made a convert to the chriſtian faith, he 
would be a man of integritie and worth, an orna- 
ment to the intereſt, which he eſpouſed, and which 
it was to be their great employment to ſupport and 
cheriſh among mankind; and one, who would be 
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BOOK I. inclined to make the beſt uſe of it's doctrines for 
the improvement of his mind in that univerſal vir- 
tue, by the cultivation and habitual practice of 
which he would become intitled, according to the 
terms of that very goſpel they were to preach, to 
the ſalvation and happineſs of the everlaſting world. 
pleaſing reflection ſurely, and full of animating 
conſolation ! and, on the other hand, in the fame 


general ſenſe, and ſtill with a view of quickening 


their zeal and earneſtneſs in publiſhing the © glad 
ce tidings” of the chriftian doctrine, he aſſures 
them, that he, who believeth not, „ ſhall be 
« damned; that there were great numbers, both 
in the jewiſh nation and heathen world, ſo dread- 
fully immerſed in vice, that there was all poſſible 
reaſon for concluding, that, if they rejected the 
goſpel, no other means would prove ſufficient to 
reclaim them here; and that conſequently they muſt 

in a future world undergo the damnation of hell. 
But, once more, in the third place, this decla- 
ration of our Lord's will appear ftill more inte- 
reſting and important, and the ſenſe of it be pro- 
digiouſly heightened by confidering, that he not 
only knew it to be very probable, that thoſe, who, 
on the firſt publication of his goſpel, embraced it, 
would be men of virtue and integritie, and diſpoſed 
to make a juſt improvement of it, as a means of 
promoting their eternal ſalvation, and that many 
others would by their rejection of it © forſake their 
« own mercies, and become obſtinate and irre- 
| clamable 
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he not only, I ſay, knew all this to be extremely 
probable, but had even an infallible certaintie, that 
the goſpel, which he was now commiſſioning his 
apoſtles to publiſh to the world, would be in fact 
the means of © bringing many ſons unto glorie; 
of inſpiring thouſands and ten thouſands, an inex- 
preſſible, inconceivable number of mankind, in 
every age of the world down to the lateſt period of 
it, with thoſe diſpoſitions and habits of virtue, by 
which they would be in a glorious degree qualified 
for the ſalvation of eternitie. he knew this to be 
the very deſign, which it was intended to anſwer ; 
and that it would not fail to do honor to that un- 
erring wiſdom, which formed the plan of it, by it's 
abundant ſucceſs. it was declared concerning hi 
in prophecie, that he ſhould © ſee of the travail of 
cc his foul and be ſatisfied.” and it is, in the lan- 
guage of pious joy and holie triumph, that we hear 
him in his own devotions ſpeaking of © thoſe, whom 
ce the father had given him,” and who were, ere 
long to © be with him, beholding his glorie in the 
heavenly and immortal ſtate. this aſſurance of the 
vaſt number of mankind, that ſhould actually by 
means of the goſpel be trained up for the joys of 
eternitie, no longer to be defered, than till the pre- 
ſent © earthly tabernacle be diffolved,” was with the 
greateſt proprietie, as has been partly hinted in our 
remarks introductorie to this diſcuſſion, annexed to 
that commiſſion, which he was now giving b13 
apoſtles 
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« to every creature.” and may we not believe, 


that at the confummation of all things, in *©* that 
« day,” that great and ſolemn day, when God 
<« ſhall judge the” aſſembled © world in righteouſ- 
« neſs, by that man whom he has ordained, this 
number will appear fo large, as well to juſtifie the 
general expreſſion ; © he, that believeth, ſhall be 
c faved,” notwithſtanding thoſe many exceptions, 
that are, alas, to be made on account of ſuch, as 
even firmly and upon rational conviction believing 
the goſpel, have yet never made the practical ap- 
plication of it to life and temper? all general 
maxims admit of ſuch exceptions according to a 
manner of interpreting them univerſally agreed 
upon. and of theſe exceptions too our Savior was 
with the ſame infallible certaintie apprized. he 
knew, that many, even at the firſt publication of 
the goſpel, as well as in theſe latter days and the 
intervening time, would from the moſt criminal 
motives; ſuch as the love of pleafure and eaſe, 
pride, vanitie and affectation, and even an averſion 
to that repentance, to which it was intended to 
excite them, reje& it; without lying under the 
temptation, or apprehending any neceſſitie to con- 
ceal, and conſequently not ſcrupling to avow their 
diſbelief of it. he knew likewiſe, that, when 
chriſtianitie came to be corrupted and made fub- 
ſervient to ſecular views, there would be many ſe- 
cret infidels, who would carry on the moſt per- 
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nicious deſigns, and act with a moſt horribly de- CHAP. v. 
praved and wicked temper under the maſ of be- 
lieving. and beſides all this he knew with equal 
certaintie, that there would be in everie period of 
it a prodigious number, even among thoſe who 
would profeſs themſelves it's diſciples, who yet 
would be far from having the faith ſpoken of in 
the former part of this declaration, and who muſt 
therefore of courſe be ranked among the unbelievers 
ſpecified in the latter. the faith, to which ſuch 
effects, as we have been ſpeaking of, are in the 
{criptures aſcribed, is not an implicit belief, not a 
lazie, indolent aſſent, not a formal profeſſion made 
in compliance with cuſtom and popular mode, but 
a lively and well- grounded perſuaſion of the great 
truths of religion as exhibited and enforced in the 
goſpel. but what multitudes are there even among 
chriſtians themſelves, that have never attained to 
this ? © is it not poſſible, ſays Mr. Howe, thou 
«© mayeſt be a chriſtian, for the fame reaſons, for 
«© which one may be a jew, or a mahometan, or a 
% mere pagan ? as, to wit, education, cuſtom, law, 
«© example, outward advantage, &c. now, conſi- 
der, if thou find this upon inquirie to be thy 
« caſe; the motives of thy being a chriſtian admit 
of being caſt together into this form of reaſon- 
„ing. That religion, which a man's forefathers 
«© were of, which is eſtabliſhed by law, or gene- 
<« rally obtains in the country, where he lives; the 
« profeſſion whereof moſt conduces to, or beſt 
« conſiſts 
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200K I. © conſiſts with his credit, and other outward ad- 
vantages, that religion he is to embrace as the 
lime religion. but ſuch I find the chriſtian re- 
© [igion to be to me. Therefore, &. The pro- 
« poſition here is maniteſtly falſe; for it contains 
« grounds common to all religions publicly owned 
«© and profeſſed throughout the world; and ſure 
&« all cannot be true: and hence the concluſion, 
(though materially conſidered it be true, yet) 
« formally confidered, as a concluſion iſſuing from 
« ſuch premiſes, muſt needs be falſe ; and what 
ce then is become of thy ortbodoxie; when as to 
ce the formal object of thy faith, thou believeſt, 
«© but as mahometans and pagans do? when thou 
« art of this faith by fate or chance only, not 
c choice or rational inducement?” See Bleſſedneſs 
of the Righteous, ch. xii. p. 227, 8. 8vo. for 
want of a faith, that can give this better account 
of itſelf, how great the number, even in the chri- 
ſtian world, that are periſhing . in their fins!” ſo 
that well indeed might the pious Horneck, ap. 
Fire of the altar, &c. p. 112, crie out; © o moſt 
patient God, pitie, pitie, that vaſt multitude of 
« chriſtian unbelievers!” when theſe conſiderations 
are duly laid together, we ſhall, I fear, have but 
too much reaſon for concluding, that the ſentiment 
contained in the latter part of this declaration might 
with almoſt equal proprietie be expreſſed in the 
ſame general terms as the former, he, who be- 
lieveth not, ſhall be damned.” and upon the 

whole 
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whole it appears, that our Savior's defi in thus CHAP. v. 
PPEars, s deſign, in 


expreſſing himſelf, was to encorage and animate 
his apoſtles in the miniſtration, to which he was 
now appointing them, by aſſuring them of that 
ample ſucceſs, which thould attend it; and leading 
them into the ſtrongeſt and moſt affecting views of 
it's importance. 

But that we may ſtill more effectually obviate any 
ſurmiſes, that may ſeem to lie againſt the tenor of 
ſuch a declaration, let us conſider what inferences 
relative to practice and moral life are in reaſon to 
be deduced from it. 

And in the firſt place we may obſerve, that it is 
a declaration not affording the leaſt color or pre- 
tence for placing any degree of dependance, with re- 
ſpec to the future ſalvation, upon the mere belief it- 
ſelf of chriſtianitie. this belief is indeed here ſpoken 
of in terms, that are ſtrongly expreſſive of it's im- 
rtance. but whence is that importance derived ? 
why ſolely from the deſign and tendencie of the 
goſpel, as a moſt admirably-adapted means of pro- 
moting, in the heart of man, that virtue and pietie 
which alone can qualifie any human creature, any 


rational being or moral agent for the favor and ap- 


probation of the almightie. and exactly of the 


ſame importance as the goſpel is in it's own nature 
for anſwering this end, is the actual and perſonal 
belief of it to every one in particular ; becauſc 
with reſpe& to any individual, this end can be no 
other ways effected, than in conſequence of his own 
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—— 


as Mr. Howe, ibid. well comments upon the apoſtle, 
« is the power of God unto ſalvation to everie one 
« that believes ; to them that believe it not, it ſig- 
* nifies nothing.” but then, how does the goſpel, 
or how does the belief of it conduce to our moral 
improvement, but as a means to be by ourſelves 
applied and made uſe of for that end ? and what 
are means unapplied and unimproved ? in all caſes 
to any uſeful or ſalutarie purpoſe unavailing. and 
in our moral concerns they can only enhance and 
aggravate our guilt. 

Neither, ſecondly, does this declaration of our 
Lord's give any natural occaſion for the ſevere and 
uncharitable cenſures, which ſome are apt to pals 
univerſally upon thoſe who do not embrace the 
goſpel, or who have never heard of it. the deſign 
of our bleſſed Savior in making it, was to point 
out the vaſt importance of that religion, which. he 
came into the world on purpoſe to introduce and 
eſtabliſh amongſt mankind ; it's importance, as a 
moſt admirably efficacious method formed in the 
counſels of infinite benevolence and unerring wiſ- 
dom for promoting the practice of righteouſneſs 
and all goodneſs. ſtill however a capacitie for moral 
agencie did not begin with the publication of the 
goſpel, but is founded upon human nature itſelf. 
it may therefore ſubſiſt where the goſpel is not 
known, or being known is diſbelieved. but a ſtate 
of moral agencie neceſſarily implies a power of be- 
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ing virtuous, tho' not always of being corrupt and de- 
generate. we cannot ſuppoſeany one incapable of be- 
ing virtuous, without releaſing him at the fame time 
from the obligation of being ſo. as therefore a 
chriſtian, notwithſtanding all the eminent privileges, 
which in that character he enjoys, may be the vilc 
and ignominious flave of inordinate and vitious 
paſhons, ſo may the diſbeliever of the goſpel, whe- 
ther in a heathen or a chriſtian countrie, notwith- 
ſtanding all the diſadvantages he labors under in 
conſequence of his unacquaintedneſs with it, or ot 
his not diſcerning the force of it's evidences, be a 
man of integritie and virtue. and whenever fuch 
inſtances are really occuring, let it be remembered, 
that we have then the authoritie of ſcripture, as 
well as of reaſon and nature for inverting the pro- 
poſition, and for ſaying, he that believeth, 
even though he may have been baptiſed, © ſhall be 
C damned; but he that believeth not ſhall be 
« /aved.” for it is a chriſtian apoſtle who declares, 
that © God is no reſpecter of perſons, but in everie 
« nation, he, that feareth him and worketh righ- 
“ teouſneſs, is accepted with him.” and it is the 
great author himſelf of our holie religion, who 
aſſures us, that . he, who knew his Lord's will, 
« but prepared not himſelf, neither did according 
6 to his will;“ he that enjoys the very beſt advan- 
tages for the knowlege and practice of religion, yet 
lives unobſervant of it's rules and precepts, © ſhall 
ebe beaten with many ftripes;” he ſhall for this 
very reaſon be ſubje& to a greater number. 
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But how eaſie is it, in the third place, to be 
perceived, that by a declaration of this-nature the 
goſpel is in the ſtrongeſt manner recommended to 
the moſt diligent attention and impartial examina- 
tion, both of him, who profeſſes it, and of thoſe, 
who for the preſent renounce it ? either to reject or 
embrace it inconſiderately, is moſt unnatural and 
egregious trifling. it's pretenſions, it muſt be al- 
lowed, as this declaration imports, are very great. 
it's aſpect, I think, none can denie to be very in- 
viting. the truth of it is at leaſt much to be de- 
fired. and he muſt be either ſtrangely ignorant or 
perverſe, who does not allow, that there are, upon 
the loweſt eſtimation, ſome ſtrong preſumptions in 
favor of it. to diſcard it therefore in mere levitie 
of mind or wanton affectation, or to entertain any 
unfavorable or unfriendly opinion of it, . without 
having ever ſeriouſly inquired into the real ground 
of that opinion, is a conduct not to be reconciled 
to any maxims either of prudence or religion, in- 
tegritie, or benevolence. but then, on the other 
hand, of what uſe can the mere profeſſion of it 
be, while no time or thought, no pains or ftudie 
are employed in forming clear and juſt apprehen- 
ſions concerning it's truths and principles, it's evi- 
dences and foundations, and for rendering ſuch 
topics familiar to our minds ? or how can we other- 
ways account for the little influence, which it now 


has upon the temper and converſation of thoſe, 


who embrace it, and for that prodigious and amaz- 
3 ng 
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profeſſors and ourſelves; but by this undeniable 


fact, that they embraced it upon perſonal con- 
viction, and made it the ſubject of their habitual 


and moſt ſerious meditation, and that we are apt 


to call ourſelves chriſtians, without knowing what 
we mean, or why we do ſo; or ſo much as allow- 
ing ourſelves to think of any obligation, that we 
lie under to be acting after ſome different manner ? 
but let us at length remember, while we call upon 
the rejecter of the goſpel to examine it carefully, 
impartially, and in the ſpirit of ſeriouſneſs and ſo- 
brietie, that the very ſame dutie, founded upon the 
tenor and high import of a declaration like this 
from the mouth of the divine Savior himſelf, is in- 
cumbent upon us, as well as upon him. and, 
ſhould we be alike chargeable with having indo- 
lently neglected it, what reaſon ſhall we have to 
urge againſt our coming under the fame condem- 
nation? of ſuch laſting and univerſal uſe do we 
find to be this ſo memorable and noted aſſeveration 
towards reminding us of the high and ſovereign 
importance of the chriſtian ſcheme, awakening our 
attention to it's doctrines and principles, cftabliſh- 
ing our belief of them upon a ſound and rational 
foundation, and on all theſe accounts rendering it 
the more effectually conducive to thoſe moral 
views; which by every recollection of the ſenti- 
ment we ſhall naturally be led to contemplate as 
the great and ultimate end in chriſtianitie. a re- 


flexion, 
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BOOK I. flexion, with which we cannot be too intimately 
converſant; fince it is from theſe final aims, and 
it's happie tendencie to effectuate them, that all 
it's excellencie and importance muft be derived. 
they muſt therefore be the ſureſt teſt of any par- 
ticular doctrine, that -may, under the ſanction of 
it's alleged authoritie, be propoſed to our recep- 
tion, and the only ſafe criterion or rule, by which 
to judge as to any juſt or ſalutarie influences, that 
it may have had upon our own mind and temper. 
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father, is one of the moſt evident, the moſt de- 
lightful, and the moſt im t doctrines in the 


whole ſyſtem of chriſtianitie. but evident as it is, 


it has been diſputed ; delightful as it is, it has ſel- 


dom been conſidered in any other view, than as a 


topic of controverſie and debate. and in the heat 
of contention,. though it's importance has indeed 
on all ſides been taken for granted, there is reaſon 
to apprehend, that thoſe pious and moral uſes, to 
which it may with ſo much force and proprietie be 
applied, and which alone can make it to be a point 
of. any moment at all, have been in a great mea- 


ſure 
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300K 1. ſure overlooked. in treating therefore upon this 


ſubject I propoſe, in the 

Firſt place, to ſhew in general, that our Savior 
had an exiſtence prior to his appearance upon 
earth. 4 

Secondly, to point out the high qualitic and 
ſuper-eminent dignitie of this his prz-exiftent and 
original ſtate; and then ſpecifie, in the 

Third place, the ſeveral practical and important 
inferences, that are naturally to be deduced from 
thoſe diſcoveries, which the goſpel has made to us 
concerning this glorious and truly divine perſon. 

Firſt, we are to ſhew in' general, that our Savior 
had an exiſtence prior to his appearance here upon 
earth. this is what St. John ſeems directly to have 
aſſerted, when he ſays, in the begining was the 
« word.” he had evidently in his eye the fame 
expreſſion as made uſe of by Moſes, in the firſt 
chapter of his book of Geneſis: © in the begining 
« God made the heavens and the earth.” that is, 
when the world began to be, it did not riſe into 
being by chance, but by the creating power and 
forming hand of Deitie. at this begining then, 
that is, at the creation of the world, according to 
the doctrine of St. John, our bleſſed Savior was 
exiſting. and as an undeniable proof of this doc- 
trine he affirms the world to have been made 
« by him” as the inftrument and agent of the 
ſupreme creator in the formation of it. all 
« things,” he ſays, were made by him; and 


c without 
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ce without him was not any thing made, that was CH 4": 1. 
« made; conſequently, not this earth, which we 
inhabit. . that St. E in this diſcourſe is ſpeaking 
of a real perſon ſpecified or characteriſed by the 
term, „word, and not, as ſome have ſuppoſed, 
of the perfect reaſon or unerring wiſdom of the 
deitie, is evident from his applying throughout the 
whole tenor of it, to the © word” here ſpoken of, 
ſuch modes of expreſſion, as do in the plaineſt 
manner implie 22 and are conſtantly made 
uſe of to denote it. when he ſays of this © word,” 
« the ſame was in the begining with God, the 
original word here rendered the /ame, is that very 
identical one ſo rendered in the ſeventh verſe of that 
very chapter, and applied to John the Baptiſt. So 
in; © he came unto his own; and his ows re- 
& ceived him not. and the word was made 
&« fleſh,” that is, took upon him a corporeal ſtate, 
© and dwelled among us, and we beheld 55 glorie, 
« the glorie as of the only-begotten of the father, 
& full of grace and truth.” John bare witneſs 
« of him, ſaying, this was he, of whom I ſpake : 
& he that cometh after me is prefered before me, 
& for he was before me.” certainly, if the evan- 
gelift is not here ſpeaking of a perſon, we muſt 
be for ever at a loſs to underſtand the plaineſt ex- 
preſſions that language can afford. © the word” 
is evidently in the new teſtament, in the fame 
manner, as the lamb -f God,” © the Son of 
« man, the bright and the morning ſtar,” 2 
Other 
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other expreſſions of the like nature; * the word,” 
I fay, is evidently one of the titles or appellations 
given in the new teſtament to the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. and it ſeems to have been founded upon 
thoſe paſſages of the old, in which it is ſaid; by 
« the word of the Lord were the heavens made, 
« and all the hoſt of them by the breath of his 
« mouth,” by his creating mandate. as according 
to the doctrine of the new teſtament Chriſt was the 
perſon, by whom this word or creating mandate 
was put in execution, this term, the word,” may 
with a peculiar emphaſis be applied to him, as a 
name expreſſive of that high character and office, 
which he ſuſtained. it might likewiſe be intended 
at the ſame time to denote, that other character; 
his being in ſo extraordinarie a manner the reveler 
of the divine will, and of the principles of pure, infal- 
lible truth to mankind. with reſpect however to the 
præ- exiſtence of the perſon thus denominated, what 
elſe could John the Baptiſt mean, than to aſſert it, 
when he declares in reference to him; © he that 
“ cometh from above is above all things? Chriſt, 
it was undoubtedly his intention here to ſay, came 
from heaven, and was conſequently, beyond all 
compariſon, the greateſt perſon, or © above all,” 
that ever appeared upon earth. certain of the 
Jews cavilling at ſomething, which our Savior had 
juſt been ſaying, put this queſtion to him; ** thou 
art not yet fiftie years old; and haſt thou ſeen 
Abraham?” to which he replies; © before Abra- 

cc ham 
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« ham was, I am; “ or, to avoid the apparent im- CHAP. 1. 


proprietie of language in our rendering of the paſ- 
ſage, and according to the like uſe of the original 
word upon other occaſions; © I was.” would this 
have been any anſwer at all, if our Savior had not 
ſpoken of his own perſonal exiſtence, and aſſerted 
it to have been prior to that of Abraham ? when 
he fays to the diſciples, © I came forth from the 
father, and am come into the world; again I 
&« leave the world, and I go to the father,” does hg 
not as plainly aſſert his deſcent from heaven, as his 
future aſcenſion thither ? how elſe can we poſſibly 
underſtand our Savior, when he ſpeaks of aſcend- 
« ing up, where he was before“ yes, ſays Enje- 
dinus, we may. though perhaps nothing can bet- 
ter ſerve in proof of this as the true and proper in- 
terpretation, than the pains he has taken to con- 
vince us, that it is poſſible to underſtand it other- 
ways. he tells us then very gravely, in the firſt 
place; * that our Savior both might and did, after 
the ſpeaking of theſe words, aſcend other places, 
«© where he had not been before. as for inſtance, 
. © the back of the aſs on which he rode into Jeruſalem, 
© the palaces of the chief prieſts at Jeruſalem, 
« of the Roman governor, of Herod, and others.” 
nay, more, as he informs us, the ſcripture actually 
ſpeaks not only of our Savior's aſcending into 
heaven, but alſo of his aſcending or going up to 
Jeruſalem, to a mountain, into the ſhip, to the 
river fade,” it cannot therefore, as theſe obſerva- 
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BOOK IT. tions ſeem intended to intimate, be infered merely 
from the term aſcenſion, either that heaven is the 
place here ſpoken of, or that the words, where he 
« was before,” are to be literally underſtood. 
“ and fince, as he goes on to tell us, Chrift has not 
diſtinguiſhed the place, but ſpoke only in indefinite 
language, it muſt needs, he ſays, be too raſh, nimis 
temerarium, to confine the ſenſe of the paſſage to 
any one in particular. but granting the place here 
ſpoken of to be heaven, ſtill however he tells us, 
that the præ- exiſtence contended for will not from 
hence be apparent, for pious men are faid to be in 
heaven, and to have their converſation in heaven, 
even while living upon earth, refering: to Eph. ii. 
6. Phil. iii. 20. again he obſerves, that a perſon may 
be ſaid to be in heaven, who is ſo by divine pre- 
deſtination, though not yet actually inhabiting that 
world. Chriſt therefore was before his nativitie, 
by the decree of God, in that place, where after- 
wards he aſcended in perſon.” however, if this 
does not ſatisfie, he has another anſwer at hand. 
and that too, as he obſerves, © according to the 

proper and ſtrictly literal ſenſe of the terms. for 
what, ſays he, I beſeech you, is it that our Savior 
here affirms ? why, that he had been in heaven, 
before this converfation pafſed. and was he not now 
about thirtie-two years old ? and furely in all this 
ſpace there muſt have been time enough, even after 
his nativitie, for his having been in heaven, either 

really or in mental ecftafie, after the manner of St. 
Paul 
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us, to a ſuppoſition of this kind, that the ſcripture 
ſays nothing about it. ſince St. John has expreſsly 
informed us, that our Saviour ſaid and did 
many things not recorded by the evangeliſts.” Vid. 
Enjedin. Explicationes de Trinitate, p. 214---17. 
Other particular paſſages of the ſame kind 
might without any difficultie be produced, but 
theſe I hope may ſuffice in proof of the point 
before us. and there is indeed one general ar- 
gument to be drawn from the writings of the 
new teſtament, which does, I think, of itſelſ 
alone undeniably eſtabliſh the præ- exiſtence of 
Chriſt in the heavenly ftate, as an indiſputable 
doctrine or principle of the goſpel. and it is this. 
his appearance here on earth 1s conſtantly ſpoken of 
by the evangeliſts and apoſtles as an act of humili- 
ation in him and wonderful condeſcenſion. but, if 
he had not been previouſly exiſting, it could have 
been no act at all of his. or had that been poſſi- 
ble, yet what humiliation or abaſement could there 
have been in becoming an inhabitant of this world, 
in the caſe of one, who had never had an exiſtence 
before? we have therefore only farther to obſerve 
under this head, that, as it is the general doctrine 
of ſcripture, that our Savior had an exiſtence be- 
fore his appearance in this world, and even before 
the creation of it; ſo likewiſe before the creation of 
y other world, or of any other created being 
/1..tloever. for by him not only this world of 


ours, 


Paul or St. John.” © it is no objection, he tells CH ap. 1. 
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BOOK IL. ours, but all things elſe were produced into being, 
his own derivation only from the ſupreme ſource 
and origin of all exiſtence excepted. accord- 
ingly he is expreſsly ſaid in ſcripture to be 
« the firſt-born of everie creature, or as ſome 
would interpret the apoſtle in the paſſage I refer 
to, to have been © born before all creation.” 

Let us now procede to conſider, in the ſecond 
place, the high qualitie and ſupcr- eminent dignitie 
of this his præ- exiſtent and original ſtate. and 
from what has been already ſaid we may in ſome 
meaſure conclude it to have been a ſtate of incon- 
ceivable perfection and honor. for if, as ſeems 
probable, dignitic of nature does in the ſcale of ra- 
tional beings correſpond to prioritie of exiſtence, 
how inexpreſſibly great and glorious muſt be that 
perſon, who is the © firſt-born of everie creature; 
who exiſted before angels and arch-angels, and who 
was abſolutely and ſtrictly the firſt and earlieſt 
emanation from the eternally active er and 
energie of the ſupreme, eternal mind! fo likewiſe, 
when we find it to be the doctrine of ſcripture, 
that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was the perſon, by 
whoſe inſtrumentalitie and agencic the ſovereign 
creator produced the intire ſyſtem of: the univerſe, 
we cannot but entertain the moſt exalted idea of 
the natural dignitie and original perfection of a 
being, who was thought worthy to be inveſted. 
with an office ſo amazingly venerable and illuſtrious, 
an office, in compariſon of which all the moſt ele- 


vated 
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vated ſtations of this world, together with the CHAP. 1. 
higheſt and nobleſt miniſtrations, that even the 


brighteſt among the heavenly hoſt can be engaged 
in, muſt fink into the almoſt emptie and inſignifi- 
cant ſhadow of greatneſs. accordingly the ſcrip- 
ture in direct terms, and with great varietie of ex- 
preſſion, repreſents our bleſſed Savior, as approaching 
by the dignitie of his perſon the neareſt, that is in 
nature poſſible, to the abſolute perfection of the 
ſupreme and infinite Deitie himſelf. moſt remark- 
able to this pu rpoſe are his own words, as we find 
them recorded in the writings of the evangeliſts; 
in which he ſo plainly ſpeaks of himſelf, not only 
as a being of —— dignitie, but alſo as 
the very next, in elevation of character and 
fection of being, to the one God and father of all, 
the peerleſs majeſtie of heaven and earth. © of 
that day =- hour,” meaning the day of judg- 
ment, he ſays, knoweth no man,” or rather no 
one; © no not the angels, that are in heaven, nor 
e the Son,” the Son of man Chriſt Jeſus, though 
ſo much exalted above them, but the father 
« only.” had not our Lord moſt certainly known, 
that there was no other being throughout the 
whole extent of nature more eminent than him- 
ſelf, the great origin of all being alone excepted, 
he would without doubt, and in conſequence of 
the perfect and moſt exemplarie humilitie of his 
character, have expreſſed himſelf in this declaration 


after ſuch a manner, as to have intimated the poſ- 
ſibilitie, 
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— there was in fact any ſuch ſuperior being exiſting, 

could he have failed, meck and lowly as he was, 

to have introduced upon this occaſion the mention 

of him? in like manner is our bleſſed Savior de- 
ſcribed in the epiſtle to the Hebrews as being © the 

<« brightneſs of the father's glorie and the expreſs 

e image of his perſon.” and on account of this 

near and moſt intimate reſemblance, which he bears 

in the dignitie and perfection of his nature to the 
ſovereign mind, the eternal ſource of all excellencie 

and perfection, he is ſtyled by St. John in the be- 

gining of his goſpel, © God; a divine perſon in a 

{enſe inconceivably and inexpreſiibly glorious and 
exalted. and can we heſitate in the leaſt concern- 

ing the full proprietie of this appellation, as given 

to him, whom all © the angels of God,” upon 

his coming into the world, and taking upon him 

the office of mediator between an offended Deitie 

and his offending creatures were called upon *© to 

« worſhip;” when even theſe very angels, are elſe- 

where ſtyled Gods, nay, the office of a ma- 
giſtrate in this world, as our Savior himſelf has in 
relation to this very argument obſerved, denoted 

by the ſame term? fo far ought we to be from 
ſcrupling the language, that we are, on the con- 
trarie, exprelsly to remember, whenever we applie 
this title or aſcription to the gre:it redeemer, that 
we ought to do it in a ſenſe incomprehenfibly 
higher and more exalted, than that, with which it 


can, 
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be applied even to the firſt and chief among any 
of the angelic orders. thus then have we endev -ored 
to exhibit, as brio fly, but yet as clearly as we could, 
the ſcripture account of our bleſſed Savior's amaz- 
ing and incomprehonſible dignitie, “ as the only 
e begoten of the father, full of grace, and full of 
„ truth, who was with him from the begining.” 

and in theſe ſentiments we find the very earlieſt of 
chriſtian writers to be unanimouſly concuring. 
“ KConſider, ſays Ignatius, in his Letter to Poly- 
carp, animating him to ſtedfaſtneſs and reſolution 


in the chriſtian faith, ©* conſider the times, look 


« forward to the coming of him, who is above 
ce time, without time, inviſible, yet for our ſakes 
ce became viſible; impalpable, impaſſible, yet for 
«© our fakes became liable to ſuffer and actually 
« endured all things; Tov a&vyparor, Tov aopzicy, Tov oe 
C opelor, &. Vid. Ignat. ad Polycarp. Edit. 
Voſſii, P- I2. « our God Jeſus Chriſt,” o Feos nu 
Inde 6 Xpuros is the oe of the ſame apoſtolic 
father in his epiſtle to the Epheſians, p. 27. gy in 
that to the Magneſians, p. 33, ſpeaking of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, he adds, ce who before ages (Tpo aid 
« was with the father, and in the end appeared.” 

e than whom” fays Juſtin Martyr, ſpeaking of the 
Logos or Jeſus Chrit, «© we know of no ſovereign 
«© next to the t-Deitie (ul To yerrioarre Ocoy) 
«© more juſt or truly royal. Vid. Apol. prim. p. 
x7. Edit. Thirlb. and in the ſame apologie, p. 52, 
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it is thus that he expreſſes himſelf; “ the firſt 


« power in nature next to or after that God, who 
« is the parent and Lord of all, were ro Hue H] 


«© geen Oeder, is the Son or Logos, concerning 


« whoſe incarnation and becoming man, we ſhall 
ce fpeak hereafter.” ſo again in his ſecond apo- 
logic, p. 133. next to or after God, we chri- 
&« ftians,” ſays he, © adore (7p; xwiner) and love 
© the Logos and word of the unbegoten and in- 
c effable Deitie, ſince for our ſakes he became man, 
c and that by a participation in our ſufferings he 
« might heal us.” and in his Dialogue with Try- 
pho, he ſpeaks of our Savior as having © exiſted 
« before the moon or the morning ſtar.” and in 
the ſecond part of that Dial. p. 408, and 411, he 
affirms him to be Ser, To Move 2 E EY 2 hn Ses 
vie * God, the Son of the one unbegoten and 
ineffable Deitie; and ſtyles him ess Sed wes, 
* God the Son of God.” and on what account 
it is, that he thus inveſts him with the ſtyle and 
character of divinitie, is evident from his firſt Apo- 
logie, p. 94, where he obſerves, that being the 
* firſt-born Logos, or word of God ( mpwieroros 
© ov 78 Ses) he is alſo God; ( ©zs vrapye) who hav- 
ing before appeared to Moſes and the prophets 
in an unembodied form, did at length become 
* man.” full to the fame purpoſe is the language 
of Irenzus upen this head. thus lib. ii. adv. heres. 
ch. 55. p. 185. Edit. Grab. ſpeaking of our Sa- 
vor, he fays, that © having been always co-exiſtent 

« with 


e our bleſſed Saviour. 
with the father, he has always been the reveler 
« of him.” ſemper co-exiſtens patri---ſemper 
revelat patrem. and lib. iii. c. xxiii. p. 252, 
he obſerves it to have been the prediction of the 
ancient prophets, that it was not a nere man by 
* whom we ſhould be ſaved, nor yet by an unin- 
e carnate being,” neque homo 7antum---ncque fine 
carne. and in the ſame chapter his expreſſion is; 
«© God was made man; & Os &y GY Sp EVEVETO.. 
in like manner, lib. iv. c. xi. p. 282, © Chriſt,” 
he fays, is God with the father of the living, 
© who ſpoke unto Moſes and reveled himſelf to the 
<« Patriarchs.” ipſe igitur Chriſtus cum patre vi- 
vorum eſt Deus, qui locutus eſt Moyſi, qui & pa- 
tribus manifeſtatus eſt. and very remarkable in 
order to our forming a right idea of his meaning 
in theſe paſſages is the obſervation he makes upon 
thoſe words of our Savior inſiſted upon above. 
« if any one,” fays he, © ſhould inquire the rea- 
« fon, why the father communicating all things to 
e the Son is yet declared by our Lord alone to 
© know the day and the hour; he will find none 
« for the preſent mote ſutable, more becoming, or 
cc leſs dangerous, neque aptabilem magis neque 
« decentiorem, nec fine periculo, than this; that as 
« Our Lord is the only true teacher, we might 
« have it from his own mouth, diſcamus per ip- 
« ſum, that the father is above all.” he immedi- 
ately adds, for he ſays, the father is greater than 


« J.“ upon the whole then we may conclude 
U 2 with 
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On the pre-exiſftence and original dignitie 
„Dial. p. 261. that as © Chriſt 
c js called God, fo he is God and will be God. 
Oecs cr ] Oels tg Y i At the ſame time we 
cannot but applaud, and moſt heartily acquieſce in 
that ſo catholic and candid ſentiment, which in this 
very Dialogue, p. 333---5, he exprefles, when 
telling his antagoniſt-jew, that ſhould he not after 
all be able to reliſh the doctrine, this ought to be 
no objection to his becoming a chriſtian, there be- 
ing ſome even among the chriſtians themſelves, who 
were not aſſenting to it. I now go on, in the 

Third place, to point out thoſe ſeveral uſeful 
reflexions of a practical and moral nature, that are 
to be deduced from thoſe diſcoveries, which have 
been made to us in the goſpel, with relation to 
this glorious and truly divine perſon. , And 

Firſt, from our Savior's præ- exiſtence in the 
world of ſpirits, we may draw an evangelical argu- 
ment full of force and concluſiveneſs in favor of a 
future ſtate, an argument quite diſtinct from the 
general declarations of the goſpel upon that head. 
tor our Savior not only affirms, that there is ano- 
ther world, a world of ſpirits, but often aſſures us, 


that he himſelf had actually been there and lived 


in it. now conſider only; if any creditable man, 


who had always given me the greateſt proof of his 


integritic, nor ever the ſlighteſt reaſon to ſuſpect it, 


and who could lie under no poſſible temptation in 


the caſe to deceive, were to inform me, that there 
was ſome other countrie here on earth, beſides that, 
: in 


of our Bblefſed Savior, 


in which we live, which, though 1 had never ſeen, cnap. x. 
or before heard of, yet he himſelf had been in; 


ſhould he perſevere in aſſerting this to the laſt; 
nay, ſhould he perform ſome very extraordinarie 
works in proof of his affertion, which I could no 
other ways account for, than by ſuppoſing, that he 
was in ſome ſpecial manner enabled to do them, on 
purpoſe that he might excite my attention to what 
he related concerning this other countrie ; and did 
he on many accounts beſides appear to be a perſon 
of very ſuperior knowlege in the affairs of man- 
kind, what a ftrange degree of ſcepticiſm would it 
be in me not to believe him ? now this is no other 
than an exact repreſentation of the genuin evidence 
accompanying the declarations made by our blefled 
Savior concerning another world. nor is there in 
the nature of things any more improbabilitie, that 
there ſhould be another world deſigned for our fu- 
ture habitation, than there is, that there ſhould be 
ſome particular countrie in this, of which we have 
never yet been informed. our Savior ſpeaks con- 
cerning this world of ſpirits, without the leaſt 
marks of a merely rapturous or a viſionarie enthu- 
ſiaſm, that was loft in the ſublimitie and ardor of 
it's own ideas, or of any deſign to romance. he 
ſpeaks of it with as much compoſure and ſerenitie 


of temper, with as much certaintie of language 


and familiaritie of expreſſion, as any other friend 
of ours would do in common converſation con- 


cerning ſome diſtant countrie, which he himſelf had 
1 vifited 
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viſited and been at, though we had not. what 
objection then could we have to the admiting the 
realitie of ſuch a world upon our Savior's teſtimonie 
alone, and though we had never heard of it betore? 
but, when he only confirms, by his direct and po- 
ſitive aſſertions concerning his having been in this 
very world, and expecting ſoon to return to it, 
what we had before ſuch probable and ſtrongly 
concluſive reaſons for believing, how eaſily, and at 
the fame time how joyfully may we acquieſce in 
the teſtimonie of ſo excellent, and whether his pro- 
phetic miſſion be ſtrictly admited or not, we may 
at leaſt, I hope, be allowed to add, fo cxtraordi- 
narie a perſon ? 

But, ſecondly, the amazing and inconceivable 
dignitie of our Savior's original and pre-exiſting ſtate 
is a ſtrong proof of the dignitie of human nature, 
as well as an argument additional to that we have 
been deducing from his pre-exiſtence in general in 
favor of our own future being. what greater ho- 
nor could have been confered upon the human 
ſpecies, than the appearance of ſo illuſtrious a per- 
ſon upon earth, on purpoſe to accompliſh our ſal- 
vation? what can give us a more exalted idea of 
human nature, than to think of ſo auguſt and 
ſplendid an embaſſie undertaken with a particular 
and ſpecial view to the happineſs of mankind? of 
what high account muſt it be in the councils of 
heaven, when an office like this was not thought 
beneath the acceptance of him, © by whom God 

&« did 


of our bleſſed Savior. 


ce did in the begining make the world and all CHAP. 1. 


ce things that are therein? and if heaven thinks 
thus highly of us, ſhall we in contradiction to it's 
ſupreme, unerring judgment, think meanly of our- 
ſelves ? ſhall we reproach and vilifie that nature, 
which even the Son of God himſelf came into the 
world on purpoſe to recover from it's degeneracic, 
and to reſtore to it's original and primitive dignitie; 
which in the light of ſuch reflexions how great 
muſt it appear! and theſe are conſiderations, that 
ought to excite in our minds the deepeſt abhor- 
rence of fin, which is the degradation and utter de- 
falement of the human nature; a nature thus ho- 
norable in itſelf, and upon which ſuch high, pe- 
culiar honors, as thoſe we have been ſpeaking ot, 
have been confered in the diſpenſations of provi- 
dence. nor can there, to a chriſtian, be a more 
convincing or forcible argument in proof of a fu- 
ture ſtate, in which this original dignitie of 
our nature will be advanced to it's utmoſt height 
of excellencie and perfection, than the appearance 
of ſo great and exalted a perſon, as our bleſſed 
Savior, upon earth, for the accompliſhment of our 
redemption. would a being of ſuch ſuperlative ex- 
cellencie, of ſuch high and præ- eminent rank have 
come into the world, deputed by the fupreme © fa- 
ce ther of ſpirits” himſelf, only to die for dying 
men; for thoſe, who were in ſo little a while to 
periſh, and be no more, for ever ? what proportion 


would there have been between ſo wondertul an 
expedient, 
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and moſt important effects, that could upon this 
ſuppoſition have poſſibly ariſen from it? But, 
Thirdly, the amazing dignitie of our Savior's 
perſon, that original, effential dignitie of being, by 
which he fo far ſurpaſſes the higheſt of the angelic 
orders, is a moſt natural and ſtriking illuſtration of 
the majeſtie of God, and ought therefore to affect 
our minds with a moſt reverential ſenſe of his 
preſence and fear of offending him. to think of 
God, as that being, in whom we ourſelves do 
cc live and move and have our exiſtence,” to whoſe 
laws we are unalterably ſubject, whoſe will we are 
bound in all things to obey, to whoſe appointments 
and diſpoſal we are under the ſtricteſt obligations 


_ abſolutely to ſubmit, and upon whoſe pleaſure our 


happineſs muſt be for ever depending, 3 is in itſelf an 
idea deeply awful. but how is the grandeur of it 
increaſed, when we applie the ſame reflexion to 
the whole human f pecies 3 to the intire race of 


mankind, that do, that have exiſted, or that ever 
will be living, upon this ſpot of earth] how pro- 
digiouſly is it heightened ſtill, when we direct our 
thoughts to heaven, and comprehend within the 

very ſame ſtate of ſubjection and dependance everie 
individual of the ange lic hoft ! 2 ond all this, 
how much more — grand — awful muſt 
be our ideas of the divine majeſtie, when we read 
in the ſcriptures, on the one hand, of the perſonal 
glories of the Lord Redeemer, of the fuper- angelic 


dignitie 


, our bleſſed Savior. 


dignitie of his nature, of his being the bright- CHAT. 1. 


« neſs” of the ſupreme father's infinite perfections, 
and yet are told in the ſame facred page, that he is 
« the ſervant of God,” that he came into the 
world, not to do his own will, but the will of 
«© God, who ſent him; when we hear him pay- 
ing his homage before the ſeat of the divine ma- 
jeſtie, and offering his humble ſupplication to hea- 
ven, ſaying; father, if it be poſſible, let this cup 
“ paſs from me; nevertheleſs, not my will, but 
<6 thine be done!” thus admirably is it, that the 
goſpel enforces thoſe reverential thoughts and ſenti- 
ments of the great, eternal Deitie, which, when 
duly poſſeſſing our minds, cannot fail of being 
_— _ with the moſt beneficial conſequences, 
wi to the moral regulation and govern- 
ment _— affections. who ſhall not 2 
* o Lord, and glorifie thy name, o thou, who 
art not only the king of faints,” the ſovereign 
of angels, but the © father” alſo of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, and his, as he himſelf has taught us 
to ſay, his God, as well as © ours!” fince we 
have now to add, in the 

Fourth place, and for our higheſt conſolation 
and joy, that the amazing and inexpreſſible dig- 
nitie of our Savior's original rank and character 
« with the father” is altogether as clear and as 
lively an illuftration of the abundant goodneſs and 
matchleſs benevolence of the Deitie, as it is of his 
ſuperlative majeſtie and greatneſs. the „ 
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which have been made to us by the goſpel upon 
this article, directly tend to enlarge and aggrandiſe 
our ideas of the ſyſtem of the univerſe, and con- 
ſequently of the benevolence of it's author. how 
vaſt the diſtance between the dignitie and worth of 
the moſt illuſtrious among mortal men, and the in- 
comprehenfibly bright and exalted character of the 
great Redeemer! and according to the univerſal 
analogie of things we cannot but conclude, that 
this mightie chaſm muſt needs be filled up, and the 
ſcale continued by beings ſtill rifing in the ſplen- 
dors of their original nature, and in moral puritie 
of diſpoſition towards the ſtill ſuperior glories and 
* ac of the Son of God. thus does the ten- 
dencie, and, as it were, the combination both of 
things and perſons towards univerſal good appear 
more conſpicuous, giving us the fair and lovely 
proſpect of ſuch an immenſe aggregate of felicitie 
to be the reſult and final iſſue of the whole, as will 
illuſtrate through all eternitie, and to the view of 
admiring worlds and adoring angels, the richnefs 
of the ſupreme father's benevolence, © of whom, 
and to whom, and through whom are all things.” 
conſidered in another view likewiſe, and that pecu- 
liarly adapted to impreſs the human heart, the ſu- 
— 5 dignitie of our bleſſed Savior's rank and 
character in the univerſe carries in it a noble and 
ſtriking proof of the loving-kindneſs and tender 
compaſſion of the great © father of mercies and 
ſovereign fountain of everie good. for, notwith- 

ſtanding 


of our bleſſed Savior. 
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ſtanding this his high præ-eminence in the ſcale of CHAT. 1. 


intellectual beings, ſuch was the goodneſs of the 
great creator, that he ſpared not even this, his 
% only-begoten Son, but freely gave him up for 
« us all.” I ſpeak in the words of St. Paul. and 
what can be more natural, than the inference, which 
he immediately deduces from this amazing phæno- 


menon in the divine, univerſal government ; © how 


* ſhall he not with him alſo freely give us all 


© things?” what can be too great, too magnifi- 
cent, too liberal to expect from a ſovereign Deitic 
thus rich in benevolence and compaſſion ! how 
welcome ſhould be everie ſuch additional illuſtra- 
tion of the divine goodneſs to thoſe, whoſe hap- 
pineſs is wholly depending on it ? and how much 
more welcome ſtill to thoſe, who, not follicitous 
only for their own falvation, are intereſting them- 
ſelves with cordial affection in the welfare of uni- 
verſal nature ? 

Fifthly, in that amazing degree of moral per- 
tection, which is aſcribed to our bleſſed Lord, even 
in his original and præ-exiſtent ſtate, and in con- 
ſequence of which he is faid to be the © expreſs 
*« image of the father's” ſpotleſs and infinite pu- 
ritie, we have a very clear and convincing repre- 
ſentation given us of the progreſſive nature of vir- 
tue. for notwithſtanding this height of moral 
dignitie, which belonged to his original and native 
character, yet did even he, this © only- 
e the father, learn obedience by the things _— 
X 2 « Nec 


begoten. of 
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BOOK IT. „ he ſuffered; and ©& by his ſufferings was he 
—ů— 


made perfect. and in conſequence of this ac- 
ceſſion of merit it is, that he has been exalted to 
that throne of glorie, which he now poſſeſſes. well 
then may we ſuppoſe the improvement of our 
minds in virtue and in a reſemblance to Deitie to 
be the employment of eternitie. for after millions 
and millions of ages ſpent in this moral progreſs, 
how vaſtly ſhall we fall ſhort of that perfection of 
character, which belonged to our bleſſed Savior. 
from the begining ?” and yet, as we fee, was 
even this capable of increaſe. 

In the laſt place the dignitie of our Savior's per- 
ſon carries in it the ſtr enforcement of that 
« meſſage, which he came into the. world on 
purpoſe to deliver to mankind. © thoufands and 
ce ten thouſands” of the lic hoſt are continu- 
ally ſurrounding the footſtool of the divine pre- 
ſence; any one of whom might have been fent 
into the world to inculcate the very fame princi- 
ples and doctrines, that were declared and pub- 
liſhed by our blefſed Savior, and to perform the 
ſame miracles, that were wrought by him in 
atteſtation of their truth. but God fo loved the 
world, that, inſtead of commiſſioning any of 
theſe to execute this embaſſie of grace and mercie 
to the children of men, he ſent for this purpoſe 
his only-begoten Son into the world, the moſt glo- 
rious perſon, that could poſſibly have appeared in 
it. and what can we imagine to have been the 

3 ultimate 


of our bleſſed Savior. 
ultimate deſign of this divine 


ure, if not to HAP. r. 


inculcate more forcibly the principles and obliga- - 


tions of the goſpel, and to give us a d and 
more effectual E es their ee? or how 
could theſe ends have been better anſwered than by 
fuch a meaſure as this in the economie and order 
of providence effeted? o the depths of the 
© riches both: of the wiſdom and of the know- 
lege of God! how unſearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways paſt finding out! how long 
may we contemplate them ere we become fully 
ſenſible of their admirable perfection and con- 
ſummate beautie ! yet, if we do this ſeriouſly and 
in the  integritie of our ſouls, how ſoon may we 
ſee enough of them to excite in our minds the moſt 
fervent. ſentiments of gratitude and love towards 
the great father of all; and to render our violation 
of his laws abſolutely inexcuſable? particularly in 
relation to our preſent ſubject how unable ſoever 
we may be to form a full and accurate idea of it, 
or to exhibit it in it's higheſt dignitie and ſplendor, 
yet this is certain, that, if ſo great, ſo glorious, ſo 
divine a perſon has appeared in our world, on pur- 
poſe, that he might *©* teach us to denie ungodli- 
« neſs and worldly luſt, and to live ſoberly, righ- 
e teouſly and godly in the world, to purifie us to 
t himſelf, that we might be a peculiar people 
« zealous of works, and to render us par- 


<« takers of the divine nature; theſe muſt needs be 


matters of fupreme importance to our __—_ 
1 
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BOOK U, and ſalvation. this is my beloved Son; hear 
« ye him;” was once the voice from heaven : 
and it is ſo ſtill. © and if the word ſpoken by 
« angels was ſtedfaſt, and everie tranſgreſſion and 
« diſobedience received a juſt recompence of re- 
« ward, how ſhall we eſcape, if we negle&t fo 
« great falvation, which at firſt began to be 
© ſpoken by the Lord, and was confirmed to us, 
© by them, who heard him?“ 
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On the incarnation of Chriſt. 


E have in the preceding chapter been taking 
ſome ſuch imperfect furvey, as the preſent 
dim and fecble ſtate of our underſtandings will 

it, of that amazing and tranſcendent glorie, 
which our bleſſed Redeemer had with the | 
«© before the world was; of the original and na- 
tive honors of his præ- exiſtent ſtate. we have now 
a very different ſcene before us. we are now to 
4 ſee” that © Jeſus made a little lower than the 
« angels,” whom then we were viewing as incon- 
ceivably exalted above them. made a little 
«© lower than the angels.” thus it is, that the au- 
thor of the epiſtle to the Hebrews expreſſes him- 
ſelf. and let us obſerve by the way, how in this 
manner of {peaking he dignifies the human nature, 
at the very time, when he is inſiſting upon our 
bleſſed Savior's wonderful humiliation in becoming 
a partaker of it. by being born into this world, 
he was © made lower than the angels; yet it 
was but a little lower. the incarnation of Chriſt, 
is a miracle, which we could have no ſufficient 
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BOOK IT. reaſon for believing, were it not for the authoritie 


—  —— — — 


of thoſe many other miracles of ſo different a na- 
ture, the truth of which hath been by very ſuffi- 
cient and ſatisfactorie evidence aſcertained. and 
upon this footing it becomes altogether as credible, 
as any of thoſe other facts or doctrines, which be- 
ing peculiar to the goſpel We admit upon the teſti- 
monie only of theſe other miracles. in one reſpect 
indeed there is nothing more incomprehenſible, or 


ſeemingly incredible in the incarnation of our 


bleſſed Savior, than in the birth or incarnation-of 
any other man. the human foul itſelf being to- 


tally and eſſentially different from the bodie, and 


from everie thing, that is material, there can be no 
greater difficultie in ſuppoſing, that a corporeal 


ſyſtem may be actuated by that ſublime ſpirit, the 
the 


logos, or the divine word, than in fu 
like to be effected by the agencie and preſence of 
ſome ſuch inferior ſpirit as ours. however it is 
neither the miracle, nor the myſterie, but the moral 
of this fact, which we are chiefly concerned in. 
and it is upon this principle, that I here propoſe to 
treat of it in the following manner. 

Firſt, I ſhall inſiſt upon ſome obſervations in re- 
lation to the incarnation of our bleſſed Savior, as it 
may be in ſome meaſure neceſſarie to attend to, in 
order to our apprehending aright, in what manner 
the digniti eee 
character were affected by it. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, I ſhall. ſhew the neceſſitie there was CHAP. 1. 
for it, in order to the accompliſhment of the di- 
vine purpoſes in the diſpenſation of the goſpel, and 
the great benignitic and wildom of divine provi- 
dence, that are apparent in it. 
After which I will point out thoſe practical uſes, 
that are to be made of the ſubject, and without at- 
tending to which, all our ſpeculations and deciſions 
upon it will be fruitleſs and unavaling. 
Firſt then, let us inſiſt upon an obſervation or 
two, with reſpect to the incarnation of our bleſſed 
Savior, which it may be in ſome meaſure neceſſarie 
to attend to, in order to our apprehending aright, 
in what manner the dignitie of his nature and the 
moral excellencie of his character were. affected 
by it. 
And it is to be obſerved, in the firſt place, that 
this his wonderful appearance upon earth.was un- 
dertaken according to the will of the ſupreme ta- 
ther, and in ſubſerviencie to the views of his free 
and boundleſs benevolence. this is a fentiment 
highly neceſſarie to be attended to, if we would 
form ſuch ideas upon the ſubject, as ſhall beſt con- 
ſiſt with the moral perfections of the ſovereign 
mind. tor the honor of theſe we ought in imita- 
tion of God himſelf „ who will not give his glorie | 
«© to another, to be above all things jealous. and 
the more ſo, as upon this very article nothing has 
been more common in the chriſtian world, than t© 
advance ſuch principics, as have a moſt direct and 
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fatal tendencie to derogate from and to afperſe 
them. according to ſome of theſe repreſentations 
one might be almoſt apt to imagine, that our Sa- 
vior's deſign in coming into the world had been to 
depoſe the father of the univerſe, to uſurp his 
throne in the heart of man, to divert our reverence, 
love and affection from the ſovereign ruler of the 


world, and to fix them ultimately upon himſelf. 


with what care and induſtrie is everie cii cumſtance 
of terror, all thoſe ideas of crueltie, wrath, furie 
and implacable revenge, that have the directeſt ten- 
dencie to excite horror and amazement, fear and 
averſion, collected together, formed into a character, 
and then aſcribed to the ſupreme father and Lord 
of all? on the other hand everie thing mild and 
gentle, forgiving, tender, compaſſionate and en- 
dearing, is ſummed up into one moſt lovely and 
attractive idea; and this is the character given to 
the great Redeemer, in direct contradiſtinction from 
that ſevere and rigorous one juſt now deſcribed, 
and imputed to the ſovereign creator. glorious in- 
deed and inexpreſſibly great was the benevolence 
and love of our adorable Savior. but in what do 
theſe glories of his character conſiſt? not ſurely in 
his being more propitious and compaſſionate, more 
friendly and readie to forgive, than the ſupreme 
father himſelf, but in — being, on account of 
theſe moſt a en qualities, that adorn it, in ſo 
high, ſo eminent and fo illuſtrious a manner the 
image, the moſt complete reſemblance * that 

vine 
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divine goodneſs, which is ſtill ſupreme. conſidering 
how much this maxim has been forgoten, we may 
perhaps juſtly look upon it, as one diſtinct part of 
the wiſdom of God diſplayed in the diſpenſation 
of the goſpel, that our bleſſed Lord ſhould, upon 
ſo many occaſions, and in fuch expreſs and ſolemn 
language, ſpeak of himſelf as coming into the world 
in obedience to the will of his father, and with the 
deſign of fulfilling the purpoſes of his grace and 
love. theſe paſſages are, it is to be preſumed, 
familiar to our thoughts. they are however of too 
much importance to be omited in treating upon 
this ſubject. and the recollection of them muſt 
needs be highly pleaſing and acceptable to the 
piouſly- affected mind. hear then the devout and 
godlike Savior thus expreſſing himielt ; © I came 
« not to do mine own will,” not mine own will 
only, or as the chief motive of my appearance; 
« but the will of him who ent me.” hear him 
declaring, that he nu¹]t work the work of him 
« that /ent him, while it is day; the night com- 
« eth, when no man can work.” hear him in his 
moſt ſolemn acts of devotion inſiſting upon this 
great truth, and ſaying, © this is life eternal to 
«© know thee the oniy true God, and Jeſus Chriſt, 
ce whom thou haſt ſent.” and in this view of the 
matter, ſo far are we from derogating from the 
moral excellencies of our Savior's character, that it 
does in realitie greatly enhance them. tor by com- 
ing into the world, in obedience to the will of 

F- 2 God, 
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300K n. God, his incarnation was at once an act of pietie 
W n homage paid to the ſupreme father of 
the univerſe, as well as of the higheſt benevolence 
and compaſſion to monkind. but this naturally 

leads us to a 
Second reflexion upon this ſubject, which is, 
that his coming into the world to execute the will 
of his father, was on his own part purely volunta- 
rie. and this is a remark allke neceſſarie, in order 
to our doing g juſtice to the character of the great 
Redcemer in reference to this wonderful tranſac- 
tion, as the ic:mer in order to our judging aright 
of the benevolence and grace of our heavenly fa- 
ther ſo richly diſplayed in it. had not our Savior's 
appearance in the world for the redemption of 
mankind bcen with his own intire conſent and ap- 
probation, what praiſe, what thanks, or honor 
could have been due to him on that account, or 
what foundation for thoſe heavenly glories, that 
have been confered upon him in reward of it? 
and certainly as a free and moral agent he might 
have refuſed to come. but as the ſcheme of our 
redemption originally flowed from the boundleſs 
compaſſion of the ſovereign and eternal Deitie, fo 
the execution of it was moſt willingly and joyfully 
undertaken by him, in whom dwelled all the 
e tulneſs of the Godhead bodily ;” eſpecially that 
full and moſt reſplendent image of the divine bene- 
volence, which ſhone forth fo conſpicuouſly, when 
the word was made fleſh and dwelled among us.“ 
2 this 
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this is what our Savior himſelf has fo ſtrongly ex- cnay. 1. 
preſſed, when he fays, my meat is to do the will — 


* of my father, who is in heaven, and to finiſh 
his work.” and on this foundation well might 
the apoſtle fay, „ye know the grace, ye know 
the wonderful compaſſion of the Lord Jeſus, 
_ © who though he was rich, yet for our ſakes be- 
** came poor, that we, through his povertic, might 
«© be made rich.” 

But what may this expreſſion of the apoſtle 
mean; though © he was rich, yet for our fakes he 
«© became poor?” was the Son of God then by 
his appearance among men really deprived of any 
of the honors belonging to his original and pre- 
exiſtent ſtate? did he by his incarnation fink in 
the ſcale of intelligent and rational beings ? fome 
ſuch queſtions as theſe we may naturally enough 
fuppoſe to be ſuggeſted by a review of this ſubject. 
and it is in anſwer to them that I would obſerve in 
the 
Third place, that our Savior's being made 
« fleſh and dwelling among us did not implic 
any the leaſt degradation of him from his ori- 
ginal rank and character in the univerſe or the 

ſmalleſt diminution of the ſplendor and glories 
belonging to his pre-exiftent ſtate. a ſovereign 
prince does by no means loſe or renounce the dig- 
nitie of his princely name, when he condeſcends tc 
enter ſome of the humbleſt cottages of his ſub- 
jets. nay even in fuch a viſit he has it in his 

Power 
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BOOK U, power to give very ſufficient tokens to others ot 
his royal 2 in like manner, when the 
only-begoten Son of God appeared in our world, 
not one ray of his heavenly glorie was by that 
means annihilated. in the very loweſt ftate ot his 
abaſement here upon earth it was as true of him, 
as in any the remoteſt period of paſt duration, that 
he was the brightneſs of his father's glorie, and 
the expreſs image of his perſon.” and it ſeems 
to have been the very deſign of St. John in the 
verſe immediately following that in which he at- 
ſures us, that the © word was made fleſh, and 
« dwelled among us, to enter a particular caveat 
againſt any contrarie ſentiment upon this head. 
« the word,” he ſays, was made fleſh, and 
«© dwelled among us; and we beheld his glorie,” 
not as an ordinarie inhabitant of this world, not as 
a mere man, but as the only-begoten of the Fa- 
&« ther, full of grace and truth.” nay, ſo far was 
our bleſſed Savior from loſing any part of the in- 
herent majeſtie of his nature in conſequence of his 
incarnation ; that by it, on the contrarie, it was in 

the moſt glorious manner illuſtrated and rendered 
more conſpicuous ſtill. for the higheſt glorie of 
everie moral agent conſiſts in the perfection of his 
moral character. and how ſignally, how eminently 
was this higheſt perfection, the higheſt that even 
the moſt exalted natures are capable of being poſ- 
ſeſſed of, diſplayed, when the Son of God himſelf 
became an inhabitant of this world, the compa- 
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nion and aſſociate of finful, frail and dying men, CHAP. u. 


that men might become the © ſons of God, and 
<« partakers of the divine nature! and this leads 
us to obſerve once more, in the 

Fourth place, under this particular, that, though 
our Savior retained, even during the whole of his 
incarnate ſtate, all the original honors of his præ- 
exiſtent one, his becoming incarnate was neverthe- 
leſs an act of the moſt amazing humilitie and con- 
deſcenſion. in the caſe of the ſovereign prince juſt 
now mentioned viſiting the poor and lowly cottager 
in perſon, and for the ſake of confering ſome moſt 
deſirable and important benefit upon him, is not the 
condeſcenſion admirable, and apparent, though the 
dignitie be ſtill confeſſed? but inexpreſſibly greater 
would have been that of our bleſſed Savior, allow- 
ing the preceding argument to remain in it's fulleſt 
force, even ſuppoſing him to have appeared in this 
world with all the ſplendor and magnificence of 
imperial majeſtie itſelf ? how much greater then 
muſt we believe it to have been in fact, when we 
conſider, that he was born and lived and died in the 
very loweſt ſtate of povertie and earthly abaſement. 
in citumſtances, I ſay, like theſe, was he born; 
in circumſtances like theſe did he live and die. 
for that, which greatly heightens the idea of our 
Savior's wonderful condeſcenſion in becoming in- 
carnate, is, that it was not a tranſient vifit paid to 
the children of men, but a continued ſtate. and 


this is what St. John ſeems to have intimated, when 
; he 
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R0OK It. he not only ſays, in a paſſage, that has been alrea- 
—— dy cited, that „the word was made fleſh,” but 


that he awe/lcd or reſided amongſt us. and thus 
much may, I hope, ſuffice for the illuſtration of 
our firſt particular, and for explicating the manner, 
in which our bleſſed Savior's dignitie and character 
were affected by his incarnation. 

Let us now procede to conſider, in the ſecond 
place, the neceſſitie, that there was for it, in order 
to the accompliſhment of the divine purpoſes in 
the diſpenſation of the goſpel, and that wiſdom 
and benignitie of divine providence, which are ap- 
parent in it. there is no doubt to be made, but 
that, in order to the revelation of the very fame 
truths, that are now contained in the goſpel, our 
bleſſed Savior might have aſſumed ſome luminous 
bodie of amazing ſplendor and dignitie appearing 
from time to time in the heavens, or deſcending 
upon the earth, that he might have proclaimed his 
laws by the ſound of an arch-angel's trumpet, and 
have wrought his miracles at the head of myriads 
of the heavenly hoſt. and in this manner ſome 
may be apt to imagin, that the goſpel would have 
been much more efficaciouſly promulgated, thin by 
his appearing in a human form, and in the loweſt 
condition of human life. and it is ſomething of 
this kind, that the captious phariſees ſeem to re- 
preſent as neceſſarie, when they demanded © a fign 
* trom heaven.” they could not pretend to denie 
the wonderful works, that were performed by our 

blefled 
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bleſſed Savior upon earth. but they imagined, or ©HAP. 1 
— 


at leaſt pretended to imagin, that there was ſome 
kind of ſplendor and dignitic wanting either in the 
manner of performing them, or elſe in the nature 
of the miracles themſelves ; which might juſtly be 
expected, whenever the Meſſiah, that moſt illuftri- 
ous prophet of God moſt high, ihould appear to 
execute his important commiſſion to mankind, 
and it muſt be owned, that by this porapous man- 
ner of publithing the goſpel! to the world, many 
objections, that are now made to it, would have 
been eftectually excluded. © can any good thing 
© come out of Nazareth ?” © is not this the car- 
e penter's ſon? with other queſtions of the like 
nature, would in conſequence have been never 
heard of. but then it would have been liable to 
objections of another kind; and at the ſame time 
we muſt have been deprived of many great and 
{ſingular advantages, which are wholly depending 
upon the particular manner in which it was actually 
introduced and eſtabliſhed, namely by the incarna- 
tion of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. ſuch a magnifi- 
cent and ſplendid appearance, as that we have been 
ſpeaking of, would have ſo much dazled the eyes, 
and captivated the imagination of it's beholders, as 
to render them much leſs capable of attending 
cither to the miracles themſelves, or to the great 
and ultimate purpoſes, which they were intended to 
anſwer. there would in this caſe have been {ome 
better pretence for objecting the deceptions of in- 
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cie, as well as of the ſenſes. and conſequently in 
this method the credibilitie of the goſpel would 
have been diminiſhed inſtead of being increaſed. 
and it may, I think, be left to everie one to judge, 
whether the apoſtles were not much more likely to 
convince the world of the truth of it by going in- 
to the different regions and kingdoms of the earth, 

and proclaiming, that by the © man” Chriſt Jeſus, 
by one appearing in the human form and nature, 
converſing intimately and freely with all forts of 
men, and aſſociating with them in everie place of 
reſort, the ſick were healed, the blind reſtored to 
fight, the hungrie miraculouſly fed, and the dead 
raiſed out of their graves, than by reporting, that 
at ſtated times and upon frequent occaſions ſome 
auguſt and heavenly form appeared, attended with 
a ſplendid retinue of the angelic choir, with audi- 
ble voice and with everie circumſtance of pomp, 
publiſhing the truth of the goſpel, and cauſing the 
moſt ſtupendous miracles to be wrought upon the 
earth itſelf in atteſtation of it. to a thoughtful 
and attentive mind it will be evident, that he is 
more of real dignitie and grandeur in the miracles 
themſelves, that were wrought by our bleſſed Sa- 
vior, than could poſſibly have been in any external 
circumſtances, however ſplendid and pompous, that 
might have accompanied the performance of them. 

at the fame time how admirably well-adapted that 
condeſcending and familiar manner, in which they 
were e performed, and the doctrine they were de- 
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ſigned to enforce, inculcated, to en the cooleſt CHAP. 11. 
es of mankind, to conciliate Tein affections, u, 
and thus to give the goſpel a far more infinuating 
and operative influence upon our minds, than could 
otherwiſe have been effected. it is an eſtabliſhed 
rule in the art of perſuaſion or human eloquence, 
not to deal altogether in dignitie of thought, ſub- 
limitie of diction, or majeſtie of expreſſion, but to 
intermingle ſomewhat of the familiar, and to ad- 
dreſs the ſoft and tender paſſions of humanitie 
may I be allowed to ſay, that it is in this very me- 
thod the ſupreme Deitie has addreſſed himſelf to 
man by the goſpel of his Son ? in the great truths 
it contains, in the ſtupendous miracles, that were 
wrought in atteſtation of them, there is the utmoſt 

deur and ſublimitie. at the ſame time in our 
Savior's taking upon him the human form, his ſub- 
miting to everie condition of human life, his con- 
verſing freely and familiarly among mankind, and 
with thoſe of everie rank and ſtation, there is all 
that engaging condeſcenſion and tenderneſs, which 
it muſt be next to impoſſible for ingenuous minds 
to reſiſt. and in this his humiliation there is ſome- 
thing peculiarly well adapted to engage and win 
our affections as men, and conſequently to quicken 
our attention to thoſe great truths and principles, 
which he has recommended to our conſideration, 
as of the utmoſt moment and importance. it was 
not only in the general idea of it an act of the 
deepeſt humiliation for our fakes ſubmited to, but 
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BOOK u, properly, and in the moſt peculiar notion of it, 
conitited in aſſuming the very form and nature of 
thoſe, whom he camc to fave. 1 he took not on 
« him the nature of angels;” that would have 
been a molt amazing Nloop ! but he took on him 
c the ſeed of Abraham, and was born of a wo- 
% man.“ what an honor ws this confered upon 
our natures | how gloriouſly was it dignified, when. 
« the word was made liclh!” how can we do 
otherwiſe than in gratituue complic with the obli- 
gations of a religion, that has been thus ſignally 
endeared to us! it the Son of God, that illuſtrious 
being, who is called ſo in a ſenſe ſo far beyond 
that, in which the appellation can juſtly be applied 
to any other being whatſoever, and who is there- 
fore ſtiled © the only-begoten of the father,” if 
he © was not aſhamed to call us brethren,” what 
amazing infolence mult it be in us, to be aſhamed 
of one another on account of any of thoſe com- 
paratively {light and inconſiderable diſtinctions of 
external condition, that can be ſubſiſting between 

man and man? and what diſingenuitie of tem 
muſt it neceſſarily implie in us, to be aſhamed ei- 
ther of the truths of his religion or of regulating 
our life and conduct by it's maxims, however con- 
trarie this may prove to the modes and cuſtoms 
either of a profane or an unthinking world? be- 
ſides, had the goſpel been publiſhed in any other 
manner, than that in which it was in fact made 
known to the world, where would have been all the 
ſingular 
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ſingular advantages of our Savior's pure and ſpot- Ap. u. 
DC ; 


lels example? where the benefits ariſing from his 
death and paſſion? ſuch then are the important 
purpoſes anſwered by our Lord's incarnation, and 
which could not have attended any other method 


of promulgating the goſpel. in theſe therefore 
tacr: was the height and the perfection of dignitic. 
tor in all actions whatſoever, whether human or 
divine, there is dignitic molt conſpicuous, where 
there is the greateit appearance of benevolence, _ 
of wiſdora operating in ſubſerviencie to it. and 23 
the chriſtian religion was in the ultimate views of 
it intended to promote the higheſt good of man- 
kind, ſo likewiſe was the manner fixed upon in 
the na of divine providence tor introducing 
it into the world of all others the beſt adapted for 
rendering it really effectual to this purpoſe. and 
in theſe reflexions we eafily ſee the proprietie of 
that great ſtreſs, that is frequently laid in the cvan- 
celical writings upon this particular topic, our Sa- 
vior's being in all things “made like uato us, 

{in only excepted. © God ſending his own Son in 
{© the likeneſs of ſinful 1 RE by tor ſin, on ac- 
count of the corruption and degeneracie of man- 
kind, „ condemned {in in the 22 by this very 
, did the ſupreme Ering in the mot! effectual 
manner awaken men's attention o it! 3 detormitie 
and turpitude, to it's baſeneis anc mtcrie, and thus 
quicken them in their endevors after the higheſt 


attainments in the contrarie habirs of moral pu- 
rite 
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-BOOK U, ritie and virtue. and thus we are naturally led, 


in the 

Third place, to point out thoſe practical uſes 
that are to be made of this fubject and without 
which all our ſpeculations upon it will be fruitleſs 
and unavailing. 

And firſt in the general from the whole of what 


we have been ſaying under the immediately preceding 


particular we learn, in how peculiarly ſtrong and 
perſuaſive a manner the ovligations of chriſtianitie 
have been enforced upon us. with fuch conſum- 
mate wiſdom is the goſpel- ſcheme contrived, that 
it intereſts everie power and everie affection of our 
natures in the cauſe of virtue and religion. the 
important principles it inculcates relative to our 
own immediate, our preſent, our everlaſting hap- 


pineſs are calculated in the higheſt degree to rouze 
and awaken our ſelf-love and to put it upon pur- 


ſuing it's aims after the manner, that ſhall be moſt 


effectual for the accompliſhment of them. that 
fair and natural evidence, which accompanies it, 
ſtrongly recommends it to our reaſon ; and the in- 
veſtigation of it's principles and truths is an em- 
ployment in the happieſt manner adapted to the 
dignitie and peculiar office of our intellectual 


powers. the miracles, that were wrought in favor 
-of it excite a pleaſing admiration, and are in the 
ſpecial nature of them adapted to aſtoniſh us, not 
into ſtupiditie, fruitleſs ecſtaſie, or buſie curioſitie, 
but into attention and ſeriouſneſs. the fuperlative 


dignitie 
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dignitie of © the author and finiſher of our faith,” 
as the only © begoten of the father, full of grace 
« and full of truth,” ſtrikes us into reverence and 
awe. and what can more powerfully operate upon 
the tender or the grateful affections of our natures, 
than his becoming incarnate for our fakes? how 
deſirable then muſt be it's univerſal reception in the 
world? how careful ſhould be thole, who profeſs 
it, in adhering to it, according to it's genuin and 
unadulterated fim phicitie ? how inexcuſable muſt 
we be in not giving it ſo much, as a free and im- 

ial examination? but, how much more inex- 
cuſable ſtill, if believing it, if underſtanding it, 
we remain nownbileb « in the gall of bitterneſs 
« and in the bond of iniquitie ?” 

Secondly, the wonderful condeſcenſron of the 
Son of God, in becoming an inhabitant of this 
world, has a natural tendencie to reconcile us to 
the condition of humanitie, and to all the natural 
hardſhips and difficulties of our preſent being. 
how great the complaints, that have in everie 
been made by mankind upon this very article? 
atheiſm has been chiefly founded on them, and 
where the underſtanding is not corrupted in this 
way, the temper often is. ſuch is our pride, that 
we are ſometimes prone to look upon the neceſſarie 
labors and occupations of life, as beneath us. and 
ſuch our love of eaſe and pleaſure, that we think 
it to be crueltie in providence, that this world has 


not been conſtituted a perfect paradiſe of effemi- 
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nOOK H. nate delights and ſoft indulgence. but can that be 


a condition of being bencath the dignitic of our | 
natures, to which the Son of God himſelf iub- 
mited ? can it implie any defect of benevolence in 
the divine providence, to have placed us in a world 
like this, when ſo great, ſo glorious a being became 
an inhabitant of it without loſing the fmalic{t 
ſhare in that divine complacencie and love, wit! 
which he had been bleſſed and gloritied beiore the 
foundations of it were laid? it he for our fakes 
condeſcended to all the conditions of humanitic, 
ſhall we be unwilling to ſubmit to them for his? 
or ſhall we not rather joyfully embrace them with 
the generous purpoſe of promoting his interett 
among mankind, and of honoring it by our ex- 
amples? beſides, our bleſſed Savior, as we have 
ſeen, notwithſtanding his humiliation in becoming 
incarnate, retained all the eſſential dignitie and 
honor, of his original and pre-exiftent ſtate. in 
like manner may we, though ſojourning in this 
world, yet live above it, and have “our conver- 
&« fation in heaven.” 

Thirdly, in our Savior's incarnation we have a 
moſt forcible and ſtriking example given us of con- 
deſcenſion and humilitie in everie office of love 
towards our fellow-chriftians. For what is there, 
which we can fo denominate, that is to be com- 
pared to the abaſement, to which he for our ſakes 
ſubmited, when he was made fleſh and dwe/led 


6 _— us?” particularly in imitation of this 


example 
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example are we to think no condeſcenſions beneath CHAP. n. 
us, by which we may become inſtrumental in pro- 
moting the ſalvation of men's immortal ſouls; 

but, on the contrarie, to look upon it, as our 
higheſt honor to be co- operating with the great 
Redeemer in this god-like deſign, whatever out- 

ward abaſement or ſeeming indignitie we may by 

this means incur, 
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N pointing out the moral uſes of our Savior's 

incarnation treated of in the preceding chapter, 
we have conſidered it, as a moſt wonderful inſtance 
of condeſcenſion, that is to be by ourſelves imitated 


with the greateſt poſſible exactneſs in the exerciſe of 


our own charitie and benevolence towards one ano- 
ther. but it was one of the chief and principal 
deſigns of this very incarnation itſelf or appearance 
of the Son of God in our world, to ſet before us 
in his ſucceding life an example at large, and to ex- 
hibit a complete and ſpotleſs model of everie vir- 
tue. and in this particular conſiſts one of the main 
excellencies and higheſt glories of the goſpel, as 
diſtinguiſhed by it's peculiar advantages from the 

primitive religion or unaſſiſted light of nature. 
accordingly there is nothing, of which we are in 
the goſpel-writings themſelves more ſolemnly re- 
minded, or more particularly called upon to attend 
to. © take my yoke upon you, ' tays our Lord 
himſelf, and learn of me; meaning, as appears 
from what immediately * not the principles 


and 
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and doctrines of his religion, though theſe alſo are CHa. n.. 
to be learned from him, „ the author and finiſher i 
of our faith; but the virtues of his example. 

& let the ſame mind,” fays the apoſtle to the Phi- 
lippians, © be in you, which was alſo in Chriſt 

„ Jeſus.” and it is thus that the ſame inſpired 
teacher of chriſtianitie has upon other occaſions 
expreſſed himſelf ; © it any man,” fo it is that 

this apoſtle in writing to the Romans declares, 
have not the ſpirit, that is, the temper “ of 

“ Chriſt, he is none of his, no true and ge- 

nuin diſciple of Chriſt, nor the object of his ap- 
probation. * Chriſt in you,” ſuch is his 

to the Coloſhans, that is, the temper of Chrift 
poſſeſſing your own hearts, the hope of glorie.” 

© of whom,” addreſſing himſelf to the Galatian 
converts, he ſays, I travel in birth again, till 

«© Chriſt be formed in you; that is, till in the 

habit and diſpoſition of your minds you become 

more complete imitators of all his god-like virtues, 

once more we find the fame apoſtle in the epiſtle 
likewiſe to the Romans, affirming, that © whom” 

he, the great, eternal mind, did forcknow, 
them he did predeſtinate to be conformed to the 
image of his ſon.” what is the plain and ob- 

vious meaning of this declaration, but that God in 

the original plan of his univerſal providence deter- 
mined to beſtow the privileges of the goſpel- diſ- 
penſation upon thoſe, who to his own unerring 


wiſdom and infinite foreknowlege appeared the 
Yo properelt 
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propereſt among human. kind, to be inveſted with 
. theſe —— and that the very deſign of be- 
ſtowing them, was, that by their influence and 
effect the perſons thus favored might be con- 
formed to the image or the example &© of his 
©« Son.” for fuch an high-prieſt,” fays the au- 


thor of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, became us, 
it was an admirable illuſtration in particular of that 


divine wiſdom diſplayed in the whole œconomie of 


the goſpel, © fuch an high-prieſt became us, who 


« was holie, harmleſs, undefiled and ſeparate from 
c ſmers. leaving us an example,” fays ano- 
ther apoſtle ſpeaking of our bleſſed Savior, that we 
might *© follow his Reps, who did no fin, neither 
« was guile found in his mouth.” and to com- 
plete this enumeration, it is by yet another of theſe 
inſpired teachers obſerved, that © he, who ſays, he 
& abideth in him,” everie one profeſſing to be a 
chriſtian, ought himſelf alſo „ to walk, even as he 
« walked.” fuch is the ſtreſs laid upon the imi- 
tation of our Savior's example both by himſelf and 
by his holie apoſtles. and in farther —_ upon 
the ſubject it is propoſed, 

In the firſt place, to conſider more diſtinctly the 
nature of that example, which is in the life and 
conduct of our bleſſed Savior delineated and diſ- 
played. 

Secondly, to point out the many great and pe- 
culiar 2 from 3 exhibition of 


ſuch an example, and the indiſpenſable 2 
which 
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which as chriſtians we lie under to the imitation CHay. In. 
of it. and from theſe particulars we ſhall deduce 


a farther reflexion or two upon the ſubject. 

Let us, in the firſt place, a little conſider the 
nature of that example, which our bleſſed Savior 
has ſet before us. in general it is looked upon by 
chriſtians and repreſented in the ſcriptures as being 
abſolutely, and in everie reſpect a perfect one. but 
in order to the perfection of an example three 
things are requiſite. it muſt be an illuſtration of 
everie virtue: it muſt be adapted to everie condi- 
tion of human life : and it muſt be uniform and 
of the ſame tenor throughout the whole of it. 
and to each of theſe characteriſtical particulars, 
that of our bleſſed Savior will be found in the 
exacteſt degree correſponding. 

In the firſt place, a perfect example muſt needs 
carrie in it a clear and conſpicuous illuſtration of 
everie particular virtue. and is not this eminently 
and undeniably true of that exhibited in the con- 
duct and life of the great Redeemer ? thus, 

In the firſt place, his pietie, devotion and love 
towards the ſovereign Being, was in the higheſt 
degree ſhining and exemplarie. it appears in that 
conſtant readineſs and alacritie, with which he ex- 
ecuted the orders of his will. and he himſelf 
ſeems to take a peculiar pleaſure in repreſenting 
thoſe important acts of benevolence towards man- 
kind, which run. through the whole ſeries of his 
life and actions, in this diftin& peculiar view, and 
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as ſo many inſtances of obedience to the great 
creator and ſovereign Lord of all. thus, when his 
diſciples would have perſuaded him, after a very fa- 
tiguing journey to eat of the provifions, which they 
had procured for his refreſhment, and ſtood won- 
dering at his refuſal, he tells them in the language 
of pious chearfulneks, and with all the genuin ſen- 
timents of a manly and exalted devotion; „1 have 
« meat to eat that ye know not of: my meat” 

the inexpreſſible j joy and pleaſure of my ſoul, that 
which is it's higheſt and moſt delightful entertain- 


ment is to do the will of him, that ſent me, and 


e to finiſh his work.” by thus repreſenting the 
ſovereign Deitie, as the original former of the 
ſcheme of goſpel-falvation, from whom he him- 
ſelf had — commiſſion and authoritie to exe- 
cute it, it ſeems to have been his expreſs intention, 
dictated by the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of devotion, 
love and reverence towards him, to. impreſs his fol- 
lowers with the thought, and to fix it deeply i in 
their minds, that by this means the d 
tribute of gratitude and praiſe might be by all 
aſcribed to that infinitely benevolent and moſt gra- 
tious being, to whom he himſelf was ever careful 
to offer up the ſacrifice of humbleſt 1— of 
the moſt enlarged and devout thankſgivings. this 
is very remarkably illuſtrated by the manner, in 
which he fo often expreſſes himſelf, with reſpect 
to thoſe miraculous operations, which added ſuch a 
peculiar luſtre and dighitie to his appearance. far 
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from performing them in the ſpirit of oftentation ; OH Af. in. 
far En: any — of . the ultimate glorie — 
of them aſcribed to himſelf, he ſeems to be parti- 
cularly ſollicitous in ſuggeſting ſentiments of a dif- 
ferent nature. when a leper, whom he had in- 
ſtantaneouſly cleanſed, returned to give him thanks, 
he declines the offered tribute of praiſe; and in 
the reflexion, which he makes upon that occaſion, 
expreſſes himſelf thus; © were there not ten 
« cleanſed ; but where are the nine? there are not 
e found, that returned to give glorie to God,” 
&« fave this ſtranger.” in like manner having at 
the reſurrection of Lazarus, and in the moſt folemn 
act of adoration, thus addreſſed himſelf to heaven; 
« father, I thank thee, that thou haſt heard me,” 
he does in direct terms affure us, that it was with 
this expreſs intention he did it; © that the people, 
C who ſtood by, might know, that God had ſent 
« him;” that he acted by commiſſion from God, 
and that from him, it was he had received the 
power of giving fo illuſtrious an atteſtation to that 
prophetic character he aſſumed. how often like- 
wiſe do we read of his withdrawing to fome diſtant, 
filent and ſolemn retreat for the purpoſes of devo- 
tion and prayer? in theſe receſſes, we may, from 
the other parts of his character, well conclude, 
that the pious exerciſes of his mind were at once 
and in the higheſt degree ſedate and rational, ele- 
vated and intenſe. but it is not natural to imagin, 
that he who did with ſo much earneſtneſs, and r 
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public devotions, or rather in the public appear- 
ances of devotion, ſo much affected by the pha- 
riſees of thoſe times, ſhould himſelf have often 
given the opportunitie for others to be the imme- 
diate witneſſes of that life and ſpirit, of that 
warmth and vigor, of that finceritie, fixedneſs and 
conſtancie, with which he engaged in, and carried 
on the acts of religious worſhip and adoration. 
one thing however is obſervable upon this head, 
and particularly worthie of being attended to. and 
that is, that he did not, out of a weak or a pre- 
tended fear of incuring the cenſure, either, on the 
one hand, of h ihe, or, on the other, of fu- 
perſtition, abſent himſelf from the places of public 
devotion, at the cuſtomarie and ſtated ſeaſons of 
it; or ever diſcover the leaſt indifference, with re- 
ſpe& to theſe external inſtitutions of religion. he 
perfectly well underſtood the true nature of re- 
ligion, as being a principle or diſpoſition of the 
mind. he needed not to be informed, that all ex- 
ternal ſervices bearing the name and character of 
religious, derive their worth and value ſolely from 
their being the natural exerciſe. and gratification of 
the devout and virtuous temper, and the tendencie 
there is in them to promote it. yet he did not 
from hence infer, as ſome with ſo ſtrange an in- 
conſiſtencie have ſeemed to infer, that ſuch ſervices 
were to be contemned, or meanly thought of, but 

for 
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for the ſake of ſuch highly uſeful and intereſting CHAP. 11. 
— — 


purpoſes, which they are calculated to effect, to be 
reſpected and honored. accordingly they are in 
the cleareſt manner recommended to our regard by 
the expreſs authoritie of his example, it being thus 
recorded of him, that, „when he came to Na- 
% zareth, where he had been brought up, as hi- 
« cuſtom was, and ſtated, uniform practice, * hc 
« went into the ſynagogue on the ſabbath-day.” 
But, ſecondly, how pure and difintereſted, how 
ſtrong and fervent was his benevolence and love to 
mankind ! when the circumſtances of our corrupted 
and fallen race had rendered an external and miracu- 
lous promulgation of religion in the higheſt degree 
expedient and defirable, and the ſovereign being 
having in his infinite benevolence determined to be- 
ſtow this important bleſſing upon mankind, he 
chearfully undertook the execution of the divine 
ſcheme, though a neceffarie part of it was his own 
humiliation and deepeſt abaſement ; his quiting the 
realms of heavenly light and ſplendor, his becom- 
ing an inhabitant of this inferior world, and being 
expoſed, during his reſidence in it, to everie kind 
of indignitie and forrow. accordingly © in the 
c fulneſs of time” he did in fact appear, ani- 
mated with a fteady, undaunted benevolence, and 
bringing falvation with him. with what indefati- 
gable zeal, with what unwearied ardor of ſpirit 
did he propagate and inſtill the heavenly truths and 
doctrines of his religion! thoſe doctrines, ſo _ 
I B b rable 
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nale in their grand deſign, in their direct, imme- 
diate tendencie, to reſcue an ignorant, vain, de- 
luded world, from the tyrannie of ſuperſtition and 
wickedneſs, to beautifie the temper, to adorn the 
foul of man, to lay the foundation of inward tran- 
quillitie and peace, of ſubſtantial happineſs and joy 
in the preſent life, and to prepare us for the fulleſt 
and moſt glorious communications of the divine 
fove in a future and eternal one. or if we attend 
to thoſe works of extraordinarie and miraculous 
power, which he performed, while here upon 
earth, we ſhall find, that excepting in one or two 
particular inſtances, in which the kind intention is 
not ſo immediately apparent, they were all of them 
obviouſly and undeniably of the moſt benevolent 
and friendly nature. whilſt they proved, with an 
evidence ſo unexceptionable, the authoritie of his 
miſſion, as the prophet of the moſt high, they did 
at the ſame time, in the moſt forcible manner, ex- 
preſs the benevolence and love of . his god-like 
mind. this is beyond exception evident, from that 
beautiful abſtract or epitome, which he himfelf has 
given us of them in the anfwer, which he returned 
to John the Baptiſt, inquiring by his meſſengers, 
whether he were, or not, the Methah. © go and 
« ſhew John again the things which ye do ſee and 
hear: © the blind receive their fight, the lame 
% walk, the lepers are cleanſed, the deaf hear, the 
te dead are raiſed up, and the poor have the goſpel 
e preached to them. and bleſſed is he, whoſo- 
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cc ever ſhall not be offended in me.” neither were CHAP. IM. 


theſe acts of beneficence and charitie confined to 
any particular ſet of men, to a few ſurrounding 
favorites, to a little circle of friends or relativce, 
or to his own countriemen the Jews, but he 
vent about doing good” to all. the Syro-pha- 
nician and the Samaritan both found favor in his 
fight : the miraculous bountie of his hands, the 
divine inſtructions of his mouth are communicated 
with an unconfined and univerſal goodneſs. and 
ſo far was he, either from ſtudiouſly ſhuning any 
occaſions of doing good, or from making an im- 
prudent uſe of them, that he did, on the contrarie, 
both aſſiduouſly ſeek, and in the wiſeſt manner im- 
prove them. this is evident, as from many other 
inſtances, ſo particularly from thoſe anſwers, which 
at one time or another he gave to the various 
queſtions, which were propoſed to him. ſome of 
theſe were enſnaring and malitious, others of them 
merely curious, if not rather impertinent. but 
whatever the queſtion was, never did he fail in an- 
ſwer to convert it into a means of communicating 
ſome uſeful and important inſtructions. thus did 
he join to the © innocence of the dove, the wiſ- 
« dom of the ſerpent ;” a union, without which 
even benevolence itſelf may in ſome inſtances be 
as productive of unhappineſs and miſerie, as could 
have been even the directly contrarie diſpoſitions of 
malignitie and ſpite. of ſuch effential importance 
is a prudent direction of our actions, in order to 
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BOOK IT. manifeſt the juſt ſinceritie of our good affections. 
the like generous ſpirit he diſcovered towards thoſe, 
who © perſecuted,” calumniated and © deſpite- 
fully uſed him.” though he © was holie, harm- 
« lefs and undefiled, he met with thoſe, who 
ſorned and inſulted, who reviled and hated him. 
aud even innocence itſelf had enemies. and it was 
with the perfection too of innocence, that he treat- 
cd them. when expiring upon the croſs, with what 
2 ſincere and fervent good-will did he pray for 
thoſe who had brought him to it, faying ; © fa- 
«© ther, forgive them, for they know not what they 
« do?” when he commiſſions his apoſtles to en- 
ter upon their public miniſtrations in preaching the 
{alutarie truths of the goſpel, he expreſsly injoins it 
upon them, that they ſhould © begin at Jeruſalem” 
that very place, where in his own perſon an 
preaching he had met with ſuch ungrateful con- 
tempt. nor did the Son of God even diſdain to 
weep, prompted, as he was to it, by the generous 
ſentiments of a ſympathiſing tenderneſs. ſo far was 
he from affecting that inſenſibilitie of temper, 
which fome, ignorant of the true greatneſs, are 
apt to look upon as being the only mark of a ro- 
buf and manly ſpirit. and as our Savior was thus 
ſenfibly affected by the miſeries and follie of others, 
% likewiſe was ke extremely tender of their repu- 
tation and character, and fometimes reproved his 
diſciples tor being otherwiſe. he was never guiltie 
of detraction. never did he ſay a ſeverer thing. of 
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any one, when abſent, than what he would fay to chAp. in. 


his face. a moſt excellent example, as in him pro- 
ceding from a noble generofitic of diſpoſition ; 
though it may be in ſome meaſure imitated, fo far 
as relates to the mere external conduct, from a very 
different principle: that downright inſolence I mean 
and arrogance of temper, which makes a man to 
be aſhamed of nothing. 

The next thing remarkable in our Savior's con- 
duct, is his great and exemplarie humilitie. upon 
this head we have unavoidably anticipated ſuch re- 
flexions, as would otherwiſe have naturally be- 
longed to it; the greateſt inſtances and proots of 
his benevolence being likewiſe the ſtrongeſt proofs 
of his humilitie and condeſcenſion. ſome farther 
illuſtrations however of this particular muſt not be 
omited. the twelve diiciples, who were his im- 
mediate followers and daily companions, were per- 
ſons comparatively of low and inconſiderable rank 
in life. yet with theſe he converſed in the moſt 
affable, free and courteous manner. and whilſt in 
manie reſpects, they betrayed the ſlowneſs of their 
underſtanding and difficultie of apprehending, he 
condeſcended to their weakneſs, and inſtructed 
them, as they were able to bear it. nor did he 
ever refuſe to enter into ſuch converſation, as was 
at once free, but yet reſpectful, with any others. 
though of the meaneſt rank, when any valuable 
and benevolent deſign might be anſwered by it. 


and, when he would in the plaincſt and mot at- 
fecting 
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POO% I fecting manner inculcate upon his diſciples the im- 
portant dutie of loving one another, with what 
readie and chearful condeſcenſion did he firſt waſh 
and then wipe their feet? and from the whole of 
his converſation upon earth it appears to have been 
with the ſtricteſt proprietie ſaid of him, © that he 
«© was meek and lowlie of heart.” theſe very 
words indeed being his own, and ſpoken concern- 
ing himſelf, ſome perhaps may be readie to object 
to, as an inſtance of the contrarie, an inſtance of 
{elt-commendation and applauſe. but we are to 
remember, that he was now {peaking in the cha- 
racer of a divine prophet. and in that character 
it was one part of his commiſſion, to urge and to 
enforce the imitation of his own example, pur- 
poſely exhibited, as the model of our conduct. fo 
that conſidered in this particular view there could 
be no more improprietie or indecencie in his ſaying 
this of himſelf, than in inculcating any other 
branch of doctrine or moral inſtruction upon 
mankind. 

But let us now reflect a while, in the fourth 
place, upon that ſelf-denial and abſtinence, with 
reſpe& to the enjoyments and gratifications of this 
preſent life, which appear ſo conſpicuouſly through- 
out the whole of our Savior's continuance u 
earth. *© while the foxes had holes, and the birds 
40 «the os oy neſts, the Son of man had not 
** where to lay his head; but willingly abrid 
himſelf of many of the 1 2 

endured 
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endured many of it's 
ſake of promoting, after the moſt effectual manner, 
the grand deſign and ultimate views of his ap- 
pearance — mankind. I fay willingly abridg- 
ed himſelf. for ſuch was his popularitie, that the 
«© people would have taken him by force, to make 
ce him a king.” moſt certainly therefore, had he not 
himſelf declined it, both he and his diſciples might 


have been. much more plentifully provided with the 


accommodations and ſatisfactions of life, than in 
fact they were. nay, this very propoſal itſelf of 


« making him a king, he might, if he had 


thought proper, and by that miraculous power, 


with which he was inveſted, have actually put in 
execution, defeating whatever oppoſition could have 


been made to it. thus he himſelf obſerves upon 


another occaſion, that he might have © prayed to 
ce the father, and he would have ſent him more 
than twelve legions of angels to have reſcued 


him out of the hands of his enemies. and indeed 


upon this whole ſubject, and in order to illuſtrate 
in a proper manner the high perfection of our. Sa- 
vior's moral character, it is of the greateſt im- 


portance to recollect, that. the ſpirit,” the power 
of working miracles, was given to him, as it is 
expreſsly affirmed by the evangeliſt, without 
e meaſure,” without any limitation or reſtriction, 
as to the uſe of it. this was left to his own free 
and abſolute choice. and what can poſſibly fur- 


niſh us with an higher idea of the conſummate 


excellencie. 


greateſt hardſhips, for the 9 
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BOOK I.excellencic of his character, than the uſe, which 

monte" kn actually make of ſuch an amazing and ſtu- 
pendous power, in everie exertion of it, full of hu- 
militie, of benevolence; never employing it, 
for his own eaſe, accommodation or grandeur, but 
always with a reference to the welfare and good of 
others. never did it produce the ſlighteſt expreſſion 
of reſentment on account of the indignities that 
were offered him. but carrying this high, magni- 
ficent prerogative continually about him, he ne- 
vertheleſs ſuffered himſelf to be treated, as if he 
had been the meaneſt, moſt inſignificant, and 
worthleſs among men. but theſe reflexions natu- 
rally lead us to a farther particular belonging to the 
preſent topic of inquirie. and that is, 

His perfect ſubmiſſion and patience, under all 
the ſufferings, which he endured. a ſubmiſſion, 
not conſiſting in ſtupid inſenſibilitie or ſtern in- 
difference, but in nobly bearing the afflictions of 
life, even whilſt he ſtrongly felt them. a ſubmiſ- 
ſion truly virtuous and amiable, by being founded 
upon juſt apprehenſions of the divine + Brow and 
providence as infinitely good, and of the ends to 
be anfwered by his 4 , as of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the welfare and I heppinch of mankind. 
that theſe were indeed the true and genuin proper- 
ties of his ſubmiſſion and patience, muſt evidently 
appear from the manner, in which he exprefles this 
temper, both in his addreſſes to God and in his con- 
verſation with men. © o, my father,” ſuch is the 


language 


F 
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language of his devotions, if it be poſſible, let CHAP. v1. 
this cup paſs from me; 3 not, as I — 
« will, but, as thou wilt.” and again: o, my 
« father, if this cup may not paſs away from me, 
« except I drink it, thy will be done.” and when 
his follower and diſciple, St. Peter, with his uſual 
warmth, was proceding to methods of ſeveritie 
againſt his ſurrounding enemies, he calmly rebuked 
him, ſaying, © the cup, which my father has given 
« me, ſhall I not drink it?“ nor is there any 
thing in what we have recorded concerning his 
agonie in the garden, that can juſtly be thought to 
implie any defect in this ſpirit of devout and hum- 
ble reſignation. for what was the occaſion of it? 
not ſurely the proſpect of his death upon the croſs. 
this can ſcarce be thought likely, it being appa- 
rent, that our Savior did at leaſt ſhew in other in- 
ſtances the common fortitude of a man. and even 
this has ſupported thouſands within the neareſt 
views of dying by a death altogether as painful, as 
that by crucifixion. and this is ſtill more unlikely, 
and to the laſt degree improbable, if it be farther 
conſidered, in what an extatical and triumphant 
manner he had juſt before been ſpeaking of that 
heavenly glorie, to which he was ſo ſoon to be re- 
ceived after his ſufferings and death, and as the re- 
ward of his obedience in ſubmiting to them. 
« father, the hour is come; glorifie thy Son.” 
« in my father's houſe are _ manſions, * am 
« going to a place for you.” I have 

WW 
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BOOK H. « finiſhed the work, which thou gaveſt me to do; 
« and now, o father, glorifie thy Son. it is ut- 
terly impoſſible, that any one having in view fuch 
glorious proſpects as theſe, ſo very ſoon to be ac- 
compliſhed after the ſuffering ſcene was over, ſhould 
be in an agonie of blood on account of that ſcene 
itſelf. we muſt therefore ſuppoſe, that the occaſion 
of this agonie was, not the apprehenſion or view 
of approaching death, but the ftrong ſenſe, which 

our Savior had of the follie and wickedneſs of him, 
who betrayed him, and of thoſe who intended to 
crucifie him; and the proſpe& of the little im- 
provement in compariſon, that would be made of 
the ſufferings he was then going to endure, of the 
vaſt numbers, who would reject that goſpel, which 
he was then about to ſeal with his blood, of thoſe, 
who would abuſe and corrupt it, even under color 
of the higheſt zeal in it's defence; and of the ſtill 
greater number, who profeſſing it, though they 
would not indeed take any pains to pervert it, fo 
neither, on the other hand, to make any religious 
or moral uſe of it. in this view the agonie of 
our Savior, inſtead of being any impeachment of 
his character, is in realitie an illuſtration of it's 
excellencie. it was the agonie, not of fear, not of 
cowardice, but of benevolence, and of a moſt ten- 
der and intenſe concern for the happineſs of man- 
kind, and for the prevalence of that righteouſnefs 
and virtue, by which alone it can be ſecured. and 
that our Savior had no formidable 2 
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his death, which he had long fore-ſaw, is undeni- 
ably evident from the manner, in which he ex- 
preſſes himſelf concerning it, as we find this par- 
ticular repreſented by St. Luke. * I am come,” 
he fays, © to ſend fire upon the earth. and what 
e will I, if it be alreadie kindled? I have a bap- 
{© tifm to be baptiſed with, and how am I ſtraitened, 
&« till it be accompliſhed !”” words, fo far from 
implying any reluctance at the thought of his 
death and paſſion upon the croſs, that, on the di- 
rect contrarie, they expreſs the eager, and almoſt 
impatient defire he had, by this concluding ſcene, 
to give the fulleſt teſtimonie, both of his obedience 
to his heavenly father, and of his benevolence to 
mankind. and what could expreſs a more perfect 
compoſure or abſolute ſerenitie of mind, than the 
tranſactions even of the croſs itſelf ? ſo far from in- 
dicating there any hard or gloomie apprehenſions 
of the divine providence, that he fays in the lan- 
of intire reſignation ; *© father, into thine 

« hands I commend my ſpirit ;” ſo far from in- 
dulging any paſſionate reſentments towards man, 
that he prays, as we have ſeen, with the utmoſt 
earneſtneſs and affection, for his bittereſt and moſt 
malicious enemies; thoſe very enemies, who had 
contrived and brought about his death. when he 
was inſulted by the offering to him of gall and vi- 
negar to drink, not a fingle word of indignation 
did he utter. he likewiſe, when upon the croſs, 
addreſſes himſelf to his beloved diſciple, St. John, 
| Cc 2 without 
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BOOK n. without any other emotions, than thoſe of tender- 
— 


neſs and friendſhip, in relation to that intimately 
affecting article, the care and protection of his 
mother, when he himſelf ſhould be no longer reſi- 
dent on earth. in ſhort, throughout the whole of 
our Savior's demeanor upon the croſs, there ap 

the ſame perfect ſerenitie, the ſame intire ſelf- 
poſſeſſion, the ſame abſolute compoſure of mind, 
as in everie other ſcene of his conduct whatſoever. 
and indeed how difficult, or rather how abſurd to 
imagine, that he, who when dying upon the croſs, 
could give to one, who was ſuffering with him 
there, the moſt expreſs and ſolemn aſſurances of 
his being with him immediately to enter into 
c paradiſe,” ſhould at the ſame time be under the 
power of any diſquieting or reluctant paſſions ? 
fuch then were the principal circumſtances attend- 
ing this wonderous ſcene. and from this brief fur- 
vey of them we may, I think, certainly conclude ; 
that, when in theſe, his final ſufferings, our Savior 
cried out, my God, my God, why haſt thou for- 
faken me, this was not the language of com- 
plaint or dejection, but of admiration and aſtoniſh- 
ment; aſtoniſhment at the ſtupiditie, the perverſe- 
neſs, the wickedneſs of thoſe, who, through envie 
and malice had inflicted them. it is, as if he had 


ſaid, © my God, my God, whence can it procede? 


how comes it to be even poſſible, that any of thy 
reaſonable and morally reflecting creatures, thy 


kuman offspring, ſhould be capable of acting a part 


like 
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like this, of totally “ forſaking me, of thus char. nm. 


abandoning me to death; ne, who throughout the 
whole courſe of my life on earth, have been en- 
devoring to promote their higheſt happineſs and 
everlaſting welfare! thus then it appears, that in 
our Savior's death, as well as in the immediately 
preceding circumſtances of his life, there was everie 
thing, that bears the marks, not merely of patience 
and reſignation, but of magnanimitie and forti- 
tude, and of an invincible integritie of mind in 
_ adhering to the great ends and purpoſes of his 
miſſion. accordingly there is no part whatever of 
his example, that has been by the ſacred writers 
more diſtinctly and particularly recommended to 
our imitation, than that of his perfect and intire 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God under the ſufferings 
both of his life and death. and indeed, as this 
branch of his moſt excellent and lovely character 
might very well have been introduced, as an illu- 
ſtration of his pietie towards the ſupreme Deitie, 
the reſignation of ourſelves to his moſt holie and 
righteous will being properly an act of pietie ; fo 
likewiſe is it a temper of ſuch high neceſſitie, in 
order to a regular diſcharge of the ſeveral duties, 
which we owe to one another, that it is with equal 
proprietie to be deemed a ſocial, as well as a reli- 
gious or a divine virtue. particularly, in relation 
to the death of Chriſt, though in the plan of di- 
vine providence, there were other moſt important 


and momentous purpoſes in reference to the _ 
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BOOK ü, and everlaſting ſalvation of mankind to be anſwer- 
ed by it, which we propoſe hereafter diſtinctly to 
conſider, yet is it moreover expreſsly pointed out 
to us in the evangelic page, as exhibiting an ex- 
ample of patience, of magnanimitie and of in- 
flexible adherence to the cauſe of truth and virtue, 
which, as it is our ſtricteſt dutie, fo likewiſe will 
it be our higheſt happineſs, to reſemble. for 
cc hereunto,” ſays St. Peter, were ye called, be- 
© cauſe Chriſt alſo ſuffered for us leaving us an 
© example, that we ſhould follow his ſteps.” and 
among the ſufferings afterwards particularly ſpeci- 
fied, he mentions his bearing our fans in his own 
ce bodie on the tree; that is, his dying upon the 
croſs for the fake of a ſinful world, and that he 
might reſcue mankind from the dominion and 
power of iniquitie. ſo again, in the ſame epiſtle, 
c for as much,” he fays, as Chriſt alſo ſuffered 
© in the fleſh,” by which, as appears from the 
preceding chapter, he means his being put to death, 
« arm yourſelves alſo with the ſame mind.” and 
to the ſame purpoſe it is, that St. John has ex- 

preſſed himſelf in the following words. © hereby 

4 perceive we the love of God, becauſe he,” that 

is Chriſt, the great Meſſiah, laid down his life 

« for us. and we ought alſo to lay down our 

« lives for the brethren,” or to be at leaſt in tem- 

per and diſpoſition prepared, upon everie ſuch juſt 

and neceflarie occaſion to ſurrender them. thus 
then it appears, that in our Savior's conduct upon 
earth, 
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earth, we have a clear and diſtin& illuſtration of CHAP. 11k. 


everie virtue. let us now go on, in the 

Second place, to conſider it as an example ad- 
mirably well ſuted to everie condition and circum- 
ſtance of human life. this ſeems to be a point of 
very conſiderable moment, when we are endevoring 
to illuſtrate the perfection of it. had it been an 
example ſuted only, in the particular circumſtances 
of it, to the condition of the rich and great, the 
poor might have inclined to look upon — 
as excuſed from any obligation to the ſtudie and 
contemplation of it, though even upon this ſup- 
poſition it might with great utilitie have been made 
the ſubject of their meditations. nay, from it's 
being thus particularly limited in the nature and 
circumſtances of it they might have been led to 
preſume, that according to the chriſtian ſcheme, 
the duties of moralitie in general were not ſo 
ſtrictly incumbent upon them, as upon the reſt of 
mankind. on the other hand, had it been an ex- 
ample accommodated to the fituation only of thoſe, 
who are in the loweſt condition of outward life, 
the rich and great might have been induced inſo- 
lently and vainly to allege, that it was deſigned 
only for the inſtruction of the ignorant vulgar, who 
might want indeed to be thus tutored into religion, 
and to have ſuch a plain and familiar ſample of it's 
duties ſet before them ; but, that, as for themſelves 
they ſtood in no need of fuch a method of in- 
ſtruction, being every way qualified for W 


—ͤ — 
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BOOK n. the knowlege of moral obligations, by contemplat- 
ng the abſtra& and immediate nature of things in 
themſelves. in like manner; both rich and poor 
are liable to adverſitie and affliction. had the life 
of our bleſſed Savior therefore, in either of theſe 
oonditions, been one continued ſcene of eaſe and 
proſperitie, the mourner muſt have been for ever 
deſtitute of any peculiar benefits ariſing from the 
example Ralf # in it. and, reverſly, bad it been 
nothing, but one intire aggregate or ſum of woe, 
what leſſons of caution or moral wiſdom could it 
have held out relative to the dangers of proſperitie, 
and the difficultie of enjoying it aright ? ſo again, 
had it been an example containing only a general 
illuſtration of the ſeveral virtues, that conſtitute 
the moral and the chriſtian life, and not of the 
praQtice of them in thoſe particular relations and 
connexions, that are ſeverally ſubſiſting between 
mankind, we could not but have looked upon it 
as being extremely defective. for in this very par- 
ticular, the application, namely, of the general 
rules of virtue to everie one's f relations and 
circumſtances in the world, lies all the difficultie, 
that we can poſſibly be thought to labor under, 
with reſpect to the knowlege of our dutie. but in 
fact, by the example of our bleſſed Savior, everie 
man is plainly and clearly taught, how he himſelf 
is to act in that connexion with his fellow- 
creatures, in which the divine providence has placed 
him. and in it's being thus happily ho to all 
the 
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the varying circumſtances of mankind, and to the CHAP. in. 


ſpecial duties of relative life, much of the admi- 
rable wiſdom of the fupreme author and former of 
the chriſtian ſcheme is to be diſcerned. 

To begin then with that grand diſtinction, in 
reference to exterior and worldly circumſtances, of 
poor and low, of rich and great. that our Savior 
was truly and properly an example to thoſe, who 
are in the former of theſe fituations, will be by all 
confeſſed. it was that very condition of life, in 
which, according to the wiſdom of the divine 
counſels, he paſſed his days upon earth. he was 
born in a family of no worldly rank or diſtinction. 
and to this circumſtance thoſe, which attended his 
education, exactly correſponded. inſomuch that 
ſome of the people, who heard his excellent in- 
ſtructions, ſaid with wonder and aſtoniſhment; 
« whence has this man letters? he had no fixed 
habitation. he enjoyed no worldly poſſeſſions by 
inheritance ; and was ſo ſcantily provided with any 
preſent ſupplie for the uſes of life, that he could 
not ſo much as pay a ſmall tribute without having 
recourſe to a miracle. in all his journeyings from 
one place to another, he traveled after the manner 
of the meaner fort. and what now in this condi- 
tion of life was the temper he expreſſed? it was 
that of perfe& contentment, of devout and humble 
reſignation to the will of God, by which he both 
owned and honored the divine providence, that 
placed him in it. it was that of chearful and in- 

+ = 0 defatigable 
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BOOK Il. defatigable attention to the great work, which he 
came into the world to accompliſh. it was that 
too of intire and abſolute freedom from all envious 
diſpoſitions towards thoſe, who were enjoying the 
affluence and ſplendor of human lite. yet in his 
conduct towards theſe, there was not the leaſt, that 
favored of flatterie or abject complaiſance, but 
conſcious, that this diſtinction of rich and poor 
was a merely external and tranſient circumſtance, 
he upon all occaſions aſſerted the honors of a ra- 
tional and immortal being, and the dignitie of an 
intellectual and moral nature. by theſe had he 
borne no higher rank in the ſcale of beings, than 
even the pooreſt of mankind, he would ſtill have 
been upon a level in that, which conſtitutes the 
greateſt worth and excellencic of human nature, 
with the wealthieſt and moſt exalted. and in this 
inftance his example ought to be particularly at- 
tended to by thoſe of any inferior condition or cir- 
cumſtances with reſpect to worldly honors and en- 
joyments. they are not to think meanly of them- 
ſelves or the leſs honorably of human nature on 
that account. but being the rational and immortal 
offspring of God, equal in the dignitie and honors 
of their mental frame to the greateſt among men, 
equally capable with them of participating in the 

god-like' pleaſures of virtue and religion, and of 

being accepted, approved of, and applauded by 
the moſt high, eternal majeſtie of heaven and earth, 
they are to look upon themſelves as indiſpenſabl 


* 
obliged, 
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obliged, how mean ſoever may be their worldl 

condition, to act in a manner ſutable to theſe high 
prerogatives belonging to them, as creatures moral 
and intellectual. they are to renounce with the 
utmoſt abhorrence and diſdain the apprehenſion, 
that, becauſe of their lower rank, with reſpect to 
outward condition, vice and iniquitie can be in 
them, but little infamous, nay, almoſt excuſable. 
they are ever to remember, that by practiſing thoſ- 
duties of their ſtation, which have juſt now been 
mentioned as exemplified in the life and conduct of 
our Savior, and by the duc cultivation and im- 
provement of their mental faculties, they have it 
in their power to arrive at the higheſt honor, that 
any beſides of human kind arc capable of attain- 
ing to. and by thus honoring themſelves they 
will take the moſt effectual method of being ſe- 
cured from that reproach and contempt, with which 
many of their rank are too frequently treated : at 
leaſt they will enſure to themſelves the conſciouſ- 
neſs of not deſerving it. 

But how in the life and converſation of one and 
the ſame perſon can we have an example appro- 
priated to the peculiar circumſtances of the rich 
likewiſe, as well as of the poor? I anſwer, that 
our Savior, if I may be allowed the ſceming pa- 
radox, was both rich and poor. by that miracu- 
lous power, with which he was endued © without 
© meaſure,” he was richer even with reſpe& to 
worldly accommodations, pleafures and delights, 
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BOOK IT. than the wealthieſt of mankind, and had them 
— — 


more abſolutely at his command, than the moſt 
potent monarch of the world. in the uſe there- 
tore, that he made of this miraculous power, which 
was in fact to him riches, as well as power, he is, 
with the ſame ſtrictneſs and proprietie of ſpeaking, 
an example to the rich and great, as in thoſe other 
circumſtances already inſiſted upon he is to the 
poor. fuch, as was his uſe of this miraculous gift, 
ſuch exactly is to be our ule of riches, as well as of 
worldly power, influence and authoritie of what- 
ever kind. now in the enjoyment of this moſt 
cxtraordinarie power he was free from all oftenta- 
tion, pride and vanitie; from all affectation of 
ſplendor, pomp and parade. he, that could by his 
prayer to the Almightie have obtained more than 
« twelve legions of angels” for his reſcue out of 
the hands of his enemies, might, no doubt, if he 
had pleaſed, have been attended, in all his journey- 
ings, with a moſt ſplendid retinue of theſe hea- 
venly ſpirits, that ſhould, wherever he came, have 
excited the aſtoniſhment of the gazing multitude. 
but everie thing of this kind he declined, in order 
to ſhew the vanitie of affecting worldly pomp, even 
in thoſe, who have it moſt in their power to be 
furrounded with it. the nearer they approach to 
the perfection of the redeemer's moral character, 
the leſs account will they make of this external 
ſhew, the glittering phantom only of a day. fo 
far was he from diſcovering any fondneſs for it in 

the 
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the uſe of that miraculous power we have been CHAP. 117, 


ſpeaking of, that it was apparently with the greateſt 


humilitie and condeſcenſion, ſimplicitie and mo- 
deſtie, affabilitie and courteouſneſs, that he both 
poſſeſſed and exerciſed it. never did he exert it to 
any injurious and oppreſſive purpoſes, but always in 
acts of juſtice, benevolence and compaſſion; not 
making his power or influence the inſtrument of 
increaſing the miſcries of mankind, but applying 
it ſolely to the mitigation and relief of them. 
neither was he parſimonious or niggardly in the di- 
ſtribution of his miraculous riches, but “ went 
about doing good, healing all manner of ditcaſcs,” 
and extending his favors to all, without reſpect of 
perſons, who ſtood in nced of them. nor, on the 
other hand, in diſpenſing the bleſſings, which ſo ex- 
traordinarie a power enabled him to beſtow, was he 
needleſsly profuſe. thus, for example, in the in- 
ſtance of the fiſh, that was miraculouſly caught 
by St. Peter; it had money in it's mouth, but yet 
no more, than was abſolutely neceſſary for diſcharg- 
ing the demanded tribute. ſo likewiſe, when he 
had in a manner ſo miraculous and amazing fed 
ſome thouſandis with a few loaves and fi: hes only, 
he orders, the fragments to be gathered up, that 
« nothing” might be loſt.” there is no doubt, 
but that in the fame miraculous manner he could 
have gone on to provide for himſelf and his diſci- 
ples. but this was done, that he might ſhew an 
example of frugali tie even in the greateſt affluence. 


and 
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ſtance, in relation to the uſe he made of this mi- 
raculous power. and that is, that it was never em- 
ployed by him to ſerve the purpoſes of luxurie and 
intemperance. he, that by the inſtantaneous exer- 
ciſe of ſuch a power could feed ſo many thouſands 
at once, and bring ſuch an amazing draught of 
fiſhes to the diſciple's net, could, no doubt, when- 
ever he pleaſed, have ſpread a moſt plentiful and 
magnificent table both for himfelf and them. but 
not a ſingle inftance do we meet with of this kind. 
nay, very rarely did he exert it ſo much as for his 
own eaſc and almoſt neceſſarie accommodation, or 
that of his conſtant attendants and companions, 
but voluntarily ſubmited to all the ſame hardſhips 
and fatigues, labors and inconveniencies, that in 
that condition of lite, in which he appeared, he 
muſt, had he been endued with no ſuch power, 
have unavoidably undergone. but by uſing it in 
that generous, diſintereſted, ſelf-denying manner he 
ever did, he has taught the rich and the great of 
this world, who have no more natural wants, than 
the pooreſt and the meaneſt, that their power and 
affluence has been put into their hands by the diſ- 
poſal of the ſovereign providence ; not ſo much for 
their own uſe and accommodation, as to be exer- 
cited and -diftributed for the benefit and good of 
others. the poſſeſſion of this extraordinarie power, 
together with the great acceptance he met with 


among numbers . of the jewiſh people, as well as 


that 
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that abſolutely uninterrupted ſtate of health, which 
he enjoyed, may be conſidered as the proſperous 
ſcenes of his life. but from the immediately pre- 
ceding remarks, as well as from ſome reficxions 
upon this ſubject more remotely prior, it appears, 
that, if the example of Chriſt be indeed the rule 
and criterion of moral conduct to mankind, we 
cannot paſs through ſuch ſcenes with any proprictie 
of character, unleſs it be with humulitic, with cha- 
ritic, and with the moſt devout and grateſul ſenti- 
ments towards our heavenly father, that moſt gra- 
tious ſovereign being from whom all our bleſſings 
flow. to the afflicted and diſtreſſed likewiſe we 
have alreadie ſeen, what is the language, what the 
voice of his example. what; but patience and 
reſignation, compoſure and fortitude of ſpirit, in- 
vincible alacritie and ſteadineſs of mind, in fulfil- 
ling the duties of life, whatever may be the occur- 
rences of it ; and all this founded upon a firm and 
pious perſuaſion of the perfection of divine provi- 
dence, of the benignitie, and the wiſdom of all it's 
meaſures? we are likewiſe in other parts of the 
new teſtament, though not in the hiſtorie itſelt of 
our Savior's life informed, that he learned obe- 
« dience by the things, which he ſuffered ;” and 
that by them he was made perfect. and in 
this particular we have pointed out to us that 
moral improvement, that is to be made of our ca- 
lamities and afflictions by the refinement of our 
ſouls from ſenſual and wordly paſſions, the „ 
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200K n. of our minds towards divine and heavenly things, 
—— and the fixing our affections more firmly and in- 
tirely upon the unfading and durable pleaſures of 
virtue and religion. thus accurately has our Sa- 
vior's example been adapted to the ſeveral condi- 
tions of mankind relative to worldly bleſſings and 
enjoyments. | 
The ſame thing is obſervable with reference to 
the ſeveral diſtin& relations and ſocial connexions, 
that are mutually ſubſiſting between man and man. 
how clearly are the duties belonging to theſe ſeveral 
relations pointed out to us and dz-lincated in the 
general tenor of his example ? the greateſt part of 
our bleſſed Savior's life on earth was paſſed in pri- 
vacie and retirement. and by this means ſome very 
conſiderable ends even with reſpec to his public 
miniſtrie were anſwered. in this ſcene of life he 
had the opportunitie of eſtabliſhing that unexcep- 
tionable and univerſal character for knowlege and 
wiſdom, for pietie and goodneſs, which would give 
dignitie and force to what he was afterwards to 
deliver in public, as the prophet of the moſt high. 
in conſequence of this unexceptionable character 
and great reputation, which he acquired in private 
life, „growing, as we are told, in wiſdom and in 
favor, both with God and man, his doctrine 
would with much greater attention be liftened to 
by thoſe, to whom it was immediately and in per- 
fon addreſſed. and this reception of it among 
them has not a little contributed to ſtrengthen the 
evidences 
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ev of his miſſion in general. all the 
ends and purpoſes it was originally deſigned to pro- 
mote were effectually anſwered by the fhort time, 
that was taken up in the execution of it. and it's 
duration could not have been extended farther with- 
out diminiſhing from the dignitie and luſtre of it. 
but there was a ſtill farther advantage ariſing from 
his privacie and retirement, here more peculiarly to 
be taken notice of; and that is, that in conſe- 
quence of it many of the duties of private life - 
have in his character been exemplified for our in- 
ſtruction. when our bleſſed Savior was but a 
child, he converſed among the © doQtors,” that is 
the teachers of religion, in the- temple, propound- 
ing to them queſtions, and giving diligent atten- 
tion to their anſwers. this ſhews us how early the 
cultivation of the mind ſhould be begun, and how 
careful parents ſhould be to promote it by em- 
bracing in the education of their children this ear- 
lieft ſeaſon for it, which, when once paſted over, 
unimproved to purpoſes of this kind, they are ſel- 
dom thought of in any future part of life. in this 
his retired ſtation likewiſe we are expreſsly told, 
that © he was ſubjject to his parents,” ſhewing them 
all poſſible reſpe& and. reverence, and in the whole 
of his behavior expreſſing towards them the ut- 
moſt dutie and obedience. and of his tender filial 
affection we have a moſt remarkable inftance in 
what paſſed upon the croſs. in the midſt of all 
his agonies there, he diſtinctly and pathetically re- 
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BOOK IL. commended his mother to the care and friendſhip 


— 


of his beloved diſciple St. John. and by this he 
undoubtedly intended to expreſs his gratitude for 
that juſt affection and tenderneſs, with which ſhe 
had ſuſtained the character of a parent. and by 
thus inculcating in one of the moſt intereſting 
ſcenes of his lite the dutie of gratitude to parents, 
he has of courſe enforced it as owing to all bene- 
factors in general, and in proportion to the favors 
we have received from them. by his behavior like- 
wiſe to his parents upon another occaſion he has 
pointed out to us, in the exacteſt manner, the li- 
mits of parental authoritie and of filial ſubmiſſion. 
4 wiſt ye not,” he ſays, when they were expoſtu- 
lating with him, about his being, without their 
knowlege of it, in the temple among the doors ; 
e wiſt ye not,” knew ye not, that I was about 
«© my father's,” my heavenly father's, ** buſineſs,” 
and employed in acts of pietie and obedience to 
him? in matters of plain and acknowleged dutie, 
where conſcience, integritie, and the moſt deliberate 
conviction of our own minds are immediately con- 
cerned, parental authoritie, ſhould it ever injoin 
the contrarie, is of courſe ſuperſeded by the ſu- 
perior, the ſovereign authoritie of heaven. and 
the ſame, according to the tenor of this example, 
muſt hold equally true, with reſpect to the inffu- 
ence, that any of the other uſual relations and or- 
dinarie connexions of human life ought to have 
upon our actions. no relative ties or » 

ve 
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love or affection whatſoever muſt ever be ſuffered CHAP. i. 


to come in competition with, at leaft not to pre- 
ponderate againſt, that reverence, love and obedi- 
ence, which upon ſuch obvious and undeniable 
principles of nature and of reaſon muſt necds be 
in the firſt place due to the great fovereign and fa- 
ther of all. © if thy brother,” as it is expreſſed 
in the law of Moſes with reſpe& to the caſe of 
idolatrie in particular, © if thy brother, the fon of 
« thy mother, or thy ſon, or thy daughter, or the 
« wite of thy boſom, or thy friend, who is as 
© thine own ſoul, would intice thee in ſecret” to 
the violation of any divine law, thou ſhalt not 
« hearken or conſent unto him. our Savior's diſ- 
ciples we may look upon as his familie. and by 
his behavior in it he has given us the beſt and moſt 
ſalutarie inſtructions with reſpect to the ſeveral du- 
ties appertaining to this domeſtic ſtate. he did not 
indiſcriminately gratifie their paſſions and humors, 
but conſulted always their ſubſtantial how 
much ſoever he might know them to be in their 
own real inclinations averſe to it. he did not con- 
deſcend to their failings fo as to indulge, much leſs 
to encorage them. but by his affabilitie, cour- 
teouſneſs and willingneſs to oblige them in what- 
ever was juſt and reaſonable, he took the moſt 
effectual method of rectifying what might be amiſs 
either in their ſentiments or behavior. when he 
firſt formed them into a familie their hearts were 


much ſet upon worldly ſplendor and magnificence. 
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BOOK I. but did he encourage them in ſuch a taſte ? no. 
— — 

on the contrarie he took the utmoſt pains to lower 
their ideas of worldly happineſs and earthly ſplen- 
dor, and to make them ſenſible of what high, 
eſſential moment it was both to their innocence 
and their comfort, that they ſhould learn to eſti- 
mate both men and things, not by vulgar opinion 
or popular faſhion, but according to the real 
ſtandard itſelf of truth and nature. he taught 
them abſtinence and ſelf-denial in ſenſitive indul- 
gences, and that the true happineſs of men did not 
conſiſt in the poſſeſſions or the honors of this world. 
and therefore in the whole of his converſation with 
them his main ſcope was to cultivate their mind, 
their reaſon and their better powers, and to train 
them up to ſentiments of ſinceritie, humilitie and 
virtuous fortitude. and to convince them, that 
theſe were indeed the moſt important concerns he 
took all poſſible care by his example, as well as by 
his inſtructions, to give them juſt notions of God, 
and of the adoration and homage that is due to 
him, and which is by ſolemn acts of prayer and 
praiſe, both in private, in the aſſemblies of public 
worſhip, and in the exerciſe of familie devotion to 
be preſented before him. to all princes, kings and 
magiſtrates, the true and perfect, the juſt and ac- 
curate model of government has been exhibited in 
the uſe, that, as we have ſeen, he made of his mi- 
raculous power; a power far exceding that of 
monarchie itſelf. for what prince could ever feed 
thouſands 
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thouſands of his ſubjects with a morſe] or two of char. in. 


bread, recruit his armies by calling back the ſlain 
to life, or be furnithed with legions of angels to 
fight his battles? in the uſe then, I ſay, which he 
made of this ſtupendous power, he has taught all 
chriſtian kings and princes, that they are not to be 
tyrants, not to employ their power and force in op- 
preſſing, enſlaving, tormenting and murdering man- 
kind, but in acts of juſtice, mercie, clemencie and 
benevolence. ſubjects likewiſe by working a mi- 
racle to pay tribute, as well as by the anſwer, which 
he gave unto certain, who inquired of him, whe- 
ther they ſhould pay it or not, which was no other 
than this; © render unto Cæſar the things that 
« are Czfar's, and unto God the things that are 
« God's,” he has taught, that they are to be con- 
curing with the ſovereign in promoting the com- 
mon welfare, chearfully to contribute to the ex- 

nces of government, and everie one to exert him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt of his power in maintaining the 
rights and honors of the ſtate. and where muſt 
the miniſters of the everlaſting goſpel have recourſe, 
in order to learn the nature of their office, and of 
the duties, to which it obliges them, it not to the 
example of him, who was „the author and fi- 
e niſher of the faith” we preach ? where can they 
better learn that fidelitie, that corage and magna- 
nimitie, that fimplicitie o, temper, that generous 
concern for the welfare of immortal fouls, that un- 


wearied ardor in promoting it, which ought to be 
the 
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the animating principles of all their conduct, if 
not by © fitting at the feet” and contemplating 
the character of their divine maſter ? by theſe ge- 
neral hints, which might have been much more 
largely illuſtrated, had the proportionable limits of 
a ſeparate chapter admited of it, it will, I hope, 
appear, that the example of our bleſſed Savior is 
one admirably adapted to everie condition and cir- 
cumſtance of human life. 

A third thing, which we mentioned as neceſ- 
ſarie, in order to conſtitute the perfection of any 
moral character, was, that it be of the ſame uni- 
form and invariable tenor throughout. this was an 
obſervation, which it ſeemed proper diſtinctly to 
ſpecifie. but there cannot, I preſume, be any oc- 
caſion for a more particular enlargement upon it 
here, as from the whole of what has hitherto been 
inſiſted upon, it muſt ſo fully appear to be an ob- 
ſervation exactly verified in that of our redeemer. 


we would therefore now go on, in the 


Second place, to point out the many and 
ſingular advantages, which ariſe from the exhibition 
of ſuch an example, and the indiſpenſable obliga- 
tion which as chriſtians we lie under to the imita- 
tion of it. what clear and copious inſtruction it 
affords us, under all the ſpecial ſanctions of a mi- 
raculous revelation, has been alreadie ſhewn in il- 
luſtrating the example itſelf. but let it be ob- 
ſerved farther, in 


The 
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of the greateſt importance towards eſtabliſhing the 
credibilitie of his doctrine. the leaſt blemiſh in 
his moral character would have given occaſion for 
cavilling, of which his enemies undoubtedly would 
have made the moſt. and on the other hand, the 
remarkable innocence, excellencie and integritie of 
his life greatly increaſe the evidence of thoſe 
truths, which he delivered. we believe men uni- 
verſally in what they affirm, according to the opi- 
nion we entertain of their general character. upon 
the teſtimonie of thoſe, whom we look upon to be 
men of clear and unexceptionable integritie, upon 
ſuch teſtimonie ſolemnly given we often believe to 
be true, even without their working any miracle at 
all, what otherwiſe we ſhould per ve looked 
to be impoſſible. why then ſhould we not 
rhe like confidence in our bleſſed Savior, who 
could challenge fi enemies to convince 
« him of fin?” and this evidence riſes ftill higher, 
when we conſider the character of the ide 
apoſtles, all joining with him in afferting the ſame 
thing, and — ſo much as a poſſibilitie in the 
caſe of any worldly intereſt to be anſwered by it. 
let us only ſelect twelve or thirteen out of our own 
acquaintance, whoſe probitie and integritie, whoſe 
fair and honorable character we had no reaſon in 
any other inſtance to queſtion, and aſk ourſelves, 
whether we can even think it poſſible, that they 
ſhould on one particular occaſion conſpire together 
in 
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BOOK IL. in attempting to make us believe what they all 


— knew to be falſe ; eſpecially if in fuch particular 


inſtance there was no appearance of any thing that 


could be ſuppoſed to bias their integritie. 

But, ſecondly, ſuch a finiſhed example of all 
pietie and moral virtue, as that, which we have in 
the life of our blefſed Savior, does in the ſtrongeſt 
manner enforce everie moral precept he delivered. 
and it is an enforcement of moralitie peculiar to 
the goſpel; ſuch as no leſſons of virtue had ever 
before been attended with. how far that objection 
inft the validitie of moral inſtructions, which is 
founded upon the imperfect character of thoſe who 


deliver them, ought in reaſon to be admited, is a 


queſtion not here to be diſcuſſed. in fact it ap- 


pears to have a very conſiderable influence towards 
ENC men in a diſregard to ſuch inſtructions. 


it muſt therefore be one eminent advantage attend- 


ing the moral precepts of the goſpel, that there is 


not ſo much as a pretence for it. they were in- 
culcated by one, who was himſelf an abſolutely 
exact and punctual obſerver of them; and to whom 


there was never ſo much as the li ghteſt occaſion 


given for applying that poor. the force of 


which muſt, alas, in ſome caſes be fo ſeverely 
feeled; © they A that teacheſt another, teacheſt 
« thou not thyſelf ?”” but, 

Thirdly, the example of our blefſed Savior is 
admirably well-adapted to affet our minds with a 
ſenſe of "the excellencie and lovelineſs of virtue. 
It 
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it was, I think, a ſaying of ſome one among the CHAP. 11. 


ancients, that, if virtue could but appear in human 
ſhape, all men would fall in love with it. now 
that, which was only their imagination, or at moſt 
their wiſh, is our actual privilege. virtue herſelf 
did indeed appear in human ſhape, when the Son 
of God . took upon him the form of a ſervant.” 
and under the ſame engaging and attractive idea 
ſhe ſtill preſents herſelf to us, who have the records 
containing all the glorious peculiarities of his goſ- 
pet in our hands. and, as there is no motive what- 
ſoever to the practice of virtue of a more generous 
or of a more forcible and perſuaſive nature, than 
the innate beautie and lovelineſs of virtue itſelf, 
when once it comes to be by the ingenuous and at- 
tentive mind diſcerned, ſo neither is there any way, 
in which we can be ſo ſenſibly convinced of it, as 
by contemplating ſeriouſly and accurately the ex- 
ample of the Son of God, of the word made 
« fleſh and dwelling among us.” but, 
Fourthly, another advantage attending the exhi- 
bition of our bleſſed Savior's example to mankind 
conſiſts in it's happie tendencie to give us tlie 
juſteſt ideas of the ſublimitie and continually pro- 
greſſive nature of virtue. it is the example of one 
vaſtly ſuperior in dignitie and rank of moral na- 
ture to ourſelves. and in this conſiſts a principal 
part of it's excellence, and very obſervable it is, 
that, notwithſtanding this ſuperioritie of nature, 
the imitation of his * is inculcated upon us, 
F 23 
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BOOK IL as the matter of our chriſtian dutie, without the 
leaſt limitation or reſtriction whatſoever on account 
of it. without any exception, or allowance for 
this difference to be made, our general obligation, 

as chriſtians, is, that She ſame mind be in us, which 
was © alſo in Chrift Jeſus - and that we walk, 
© even as he walked.” the very loweſt ſenſe of 
which precepts can be no other than this, that it is 
an example, which all are bound as nearly as poſ- 
fible to imitate. and as every one, how eminent 
ſoever may be his preſent attainments, muſt yet 
be conſcious to himſelf, that he has it in his power 
to make ſome yet nearer approaches to it in the 
puritie and perfection of his moral temper, it is 
an example recommended to our imitation on pur- 
poſe to inculcate upon us this very ſentiment, that, 
in order to manifeſt the ſinceritie of our virtue, we 
are to be inceſſantly laboring after ftill more emi- 
nent attainments in * but ſhould any one after 
all be inclined to queſtion the proprietie of re- 
commending the example of one ſo far ſuperior in 
rank and dignitie of nature to the imita- 

tion of mankind, let us conſider where an objec- 
tion of this nature would terminate, and that, if 
admited, it muſt needs lie infinitely ſtronger againſt 
having that of the ſupreme Deitie himſelf, the 
0 God and father of our Lord Jefus Chriſt,” ſet 
before us in the fame light. and yet it is the ex- 
preſs doctrine of ſcripture, and has ever been that 
of true and genuin \ philolophic, te that we ſhould 
« be 
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66 ect. 

In the laſt place, our Savior's example is pecu- 
liarly adapted to encorage and animate the pro- 
feſſors of his religion in the practice of virtue, as 
being the example of their condeſcending friend 
and moſt compaſſtonate redeemer. had the very 
ſame virtues been exhibited to our view in the cha- 
racter of ſome great illuſtrious being, that had been 
the Savior of ſome other order of intelligent na- 
tures, but had confered no immediate favors upon 
ourſelves, everie one muſt have perceived, that it 
could have been by no means ſo well-calculated 
for ſubſerving the purpoſes of moral improvement 
among mankind. but with reſpect to the great 
chriſtian model gratitude conſpires with admiration 
and eſteem to enforce our compliance with it. 
did not he, in whom we profeſs to abide,” take 
upon him our nature and become an inhabitant of 
this finful world for our fakes? did he not in our 
behalf expoſe himſelf to all manner of injuries and 
affronts ? did he not, that he might bring us to 
© God,” expire upon the croſs of agonie and 
ſhame? and muſt not all theſe conſiderations won- 
derfully endear his example to us, and almoſt irre- 
ſiſtibly excite to an imitation of it? this ſentiment, 
as well as ſome others, we have inſiſted on relative 
to the preſent topic, I find by Dr. Sibbs, in his- 
Soul's Conflict, ſo aptly expreſſed, that I cannot but 
here adduce the paſſage at large, as it is occuring, 
2 Ft 2 p. 177 
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E22 «© the more, he ſays, ©& we ſet 

© before the ſoule, that quiet eſtate in heaven, 
« which the ſoules of perfect men now enjoy, and 
cc itſelf ere long ſhall enjoy there, the more it will 
« be in love with, and indevour to attain unto it. 
« and becauſe the ſoule never worketh better, than 
« when it is raiſed up by ſome ſtrong and ſweet 
* affeCtion, let us look upon our nature, as it is in 
« Chriſt, in whom it is pure, ſweet, calme, meeke, 
« every way lovely. this fight is a changing light, 
c love is an affection of imitation, we affect a 
&« likeneſs to him we love. let us learne of Chriſt 
e to be humble and meeke, and then we ball find 
«© reſt to our ſoules. the ſetting of an excellent 
e idea and platforme before us, will raiſe and draw 
e up our ſoules higher and make us ſenſible of the 
* leaſt movings of ſpirit, that ſhall be contrarie to 
«© that the attainment whereof we have in our de- 
e fires. he will hardly attaine to mean things, that 
** ſets not before him higher perfection. naturally 
<« we love to ſee ſymetry and proportion even in a 
dead picture, and are much taken with ſome 
curious peece. but why ſhould we not rather 
e labor to keep the affections of the ſoule in due 
proportion? ſeeing a meek and well ordered 
« ſoule is not only lovely in the fight of men and 
e angels, but is much ſet by, by the great God him- 
« felf. but now the greateſt care of thoſe, who 
4 ſet higheſt price upon themſelves i is, how to com- 
« pole their outward carriage in ſome graceful 


© manner 
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« manner, never ſtudying how to compoſe their HAP. In. 


&« ſpirits, and rather how to cover the deformitie 
of their paſſions than to cure them. whence 
« it is that the fouleſt inward: vices are covered 
« with the faireſt vizards, and to make this the 
% worſe, all this is counted the beſt breeding.” 


and to enforce all. let me here add in a word, that- 


ſuch is the natural power and energie of the great 


chriſtian exemplar for promoting the moral im- 


provement of mankind, that nothing but either 
total inattention or the groſſeſt ftupiditie, or elſe the 
moſt lamentable depravitie of temper, can prevent 


our feeling it's happie and reforming influences up- 


on the mind. and which now of theſe pleas ſhall 


we chuſe to urge, when we come to appear. before 
that impartial, awful, heavenly tribunal, where the 


deciding queſtion will be, not, whether we have 
believed the truth of chriſtianitie, not whether we 


have embraced this or that particular doctrine of it, 


but whether the fame. ©* ſpirit has been in us, that 


“ was alſo. in Chriſt Jeſus the Lord? 


C HAP. 
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BOOK II. 


N treating upon the example of our bleſſed 
Savior, and illuſtrating the perfection of his 
moral character, which has been the ſubje& of the 
preceding chapter, we have endevored to give the 
Juſt idea of that patience and imitie, that 
intire, compoſed and humble reſignation to the will 
of God, with which he underwent the various fuf- 
ferings both of his life and death. but theſe fuf- 
ferings conſidered in themſelves and as natural evils 
befalling him in the courſe and order of divine 
providence, are a diftin&t ſubject highly meriting 
our very parti attention. notwithſtanding his 
ect innocence, notwithſtanding the amazing, 
incomprehenſible and conſummate dignitie of his 
nature, he was, as deſcribed in propheſie, a man 
* of ſorrows and acquainted with grief.” and 
ſcarce is there any ſubject, that ſtrikes the mind 
into a ſcriouſneſs and awe, or more diſpoſes 
it for cool reflexion and ſedate thought, ſcarce any 
thing, that lays a foundation for more uſeful and 
intereſting meditations, than the contemplation of 
ſuffering 
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ſuffering and afflicted virtue, even though it be CHAT. IV. 


only in an ordinarie and common character. how 
fingularly well-adapted then for anſwering theſe 
important purpoſes muſt be the employment of our 
thoughts upon the ſufferings of that moſt illuſtri- 
ous being, who in ſo high, ſo peculiar and fo emi- 
nent a ſenſe, was both the Son of God and the 
Savior of man ! and as fuch was to be in fact the 
condition of this great and glorious perſon, when 
in the fullneſs of time, he {hould appear in the 
world and “ dwell amongſt us,” there was an ad- 
mirable proprietie in it's being ſo particularly in- 
ſiſted upon and expreſsly pointed out in propheſie. 
by this means the minds of thoſe, among whom he 
was to appear, might have been gradually prepared 
for receiving him under the character of the true 
Meſſiah, even though this low and afflicted ſtate 

might ſcem to be peculiarly inconſiſtent with it. 
how much is it to be wiſhed, that, notwithſtanding 
theſe precautions ſo kindly taken in the wiſdom of 
divine providence, they had not on account of this 
very circumſtance been * oftended in him] but 
it is our deſign in treating upon this ſubject, 

In the feſt place, ſomewhat more diſtinctly to 
ſpecifie the ſufferings and ſorrows of our bleſſed 
Redeemer, and then, 

Secondly, to point out thoſe many uſeful re- 
flexions, which we have alreadie hinted at as na- 


turally arifing from the contemplation of them. 


In 
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have been, and his example of 


goſpel ſhould have been enfeebled or interrupted by 
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In the firſt place, let us ſomewhat more diſtinct- 
ly ſpecifie te ſuſferings and forrows of the great 
redeemer. as has been intimated in the preceding 
chapter, there is one particular kind of forrow, 
which often proves to -us extremely burdenſome 
and afflictive both for the preſent and in it's train 
of conſequences, from which, ſo far as appears in 
the goſpel-writings, our dleſſed Savior was altoge- 
ther free. and that is what ariſes from illneſs or 
diſorder of bodie. we do not find throughout the 
whole courſe of his public miniſtrie, that he was 
ever afflicted with any thing of this kind. and had 
any maladie of this nature befallen him in the pri- 
vate and retired parts of his life, it would probably 
have been recorded, as other circumſtances of it 
patience and com- 
poſure under bodily pains and illneſs propoſed to 
our imitation. as our Savior had a bodie miracu- 
loufly prepared for him, it was undoubtedly fo 
formed, as not to fubje&t him to any original or 
conſtitutional diforders. and his great abſtinence, 
conſtant ſelf-denial and ſtricteſt moderation with 
reſpect to the gratifications of ſenſe, effectually pre- 
vented any incidental or acquired ones. and much 
more <ligible it was undoubtedly, that we ſhould 
be left without an example in his life and behavior 
of patience and ſubmiſſion to the will of God un- 
der this parti kind of affliction, than that his 
ing to mankind the ſalutarie truths of the 


the 
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intermited. but with reſpe&t to other griefs and 
ſorrows, difficulties and hardſhips, we find him ex- 
poſed to the greateſt varietie of them. conſtant 
traveling from day to day on foot, at the ſame time 
but ſcantily and meanly furniſhed with accommo- 
dations for refreſhment, and after that, watching in 
the night- time, all which were frequently concur- 
ing circumſtances in his life, could not but be in a 
very conſiderable degree burdenſome to the animal 
nature. for, though our Savior was not ſubject to 
diſorder of bodie, yet we find he was to wearineſs 
and fatigue. *© Jeſus therefore being wearied with 
« his journey,” ſays St. John, “ fat down on the 
« well. a circumſtance this very ſtrongly il- 
luſtrating the ſubje& we are upon, when we con- 
ſider, it was in the neighbourhood of a citie, that 
amidft his fatigue and wearineſs he was thus poor- 
ly accommodated. innumerable were the revilings 
and calumnies, that were thrown out againſt him, 
and the ſnares that were laid for him, and 2 
tigable the oppoſition, that was made to his gene- 
rous deſigns and benevolent labors by the malitious 
and hypocritical ſcribes and phariſees. nor was 
their malice confined to theſe particulars alone. 
they proceded in their conduct towards him, as 
our Savior himſelf had foretold, that they e 
to everie kind of ill- uſage, and to bring upon * 
everie ſorrow, that it was in their power to inflict. 


c from that time forth,” as ſpeaks the ſacred hiſto- 
G · rian, 
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BOOK U. rian, <© Jeſus began to ſhew unto his diſciples, how 


« that he muſt go unto Jeruſalem and ſuffer many 
things of the elders and chief prieſts and ſcribes, 
and be killed, and be raiſed again the third day.” 
accordingly being betrayed by Judas, one of his 
own diſciples, to the chiet-prieſts his bittereſt ene- 
mies, he was by them carried before Pilate the 
Roman governor ; by whom he was ſcourged, and 
delivered to the Jews to be crucified. © and the 
« ſoldiers of the governor took Jeſus, and gather- 
« ed unto him the whole band” of ſoldiers ; 
<« and they ſtripped him, and put on him a ſcarlet 
« robe; and when they had platted a crown of 
« thorns, they put it on his head, and a reed in 
« his right hand. and after they had »zocked him 
e they took the robe oft him, and put his own 
© raiment on him, and led him away to be cru- 
e cified.” what baſe, enormous indignities were 
thele ! yet thus was the Lord of life” inſulted. 
e crucis ſupplicio deformata majeſtas, as we may 
with aſtoniſhment cry out ſo far as relates to the 
indignitie offered and external injurie. though as 
to the real greatneſs and excellencie of his cha- 
racter, the hiſtorian's negative in the caſe of his 
roman hero is here ſurely to be applied; nec illo 
voluntario ad hoſtes faos reditu, nec ultimo, five 
carceris, five crucis ſupplicio deformata majeſtas ; 
imo his omnibus admirabilior. Flor. lib, ii. c. ii. 
very juſtly is it obſerved likewiſe by Mr. Baxter, 
that © his ſuffering as a reputed malefactor upon 

5 the 
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« the croſs, was a principal part of the racrit of 
“ his patience. for manie a man con bear the 
c corporal pain, who cannot ſo far denic I: * honor, 
cas to bear the imputation of a cm.” Se bis 
Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, Part II. c. x. 
p. 403. „for the innocent Son of God, that was 
never, as he goes on, © convict of ſin, to 
© ſuffer under the name of a b/a/phemer and a 
traitor, was greater condeſcenſion, than to have 

ſuffered under the name of an innocent perſon.” 
greater indeed, inexpreſſibly greater. and yet was 
the indignitic, and conſequently the condeſcenſion 
in ſubmiting to it, heightened, by ſome farther 
circumſtances attending this ſtupendous ſcene. 
for when they had brought him to the place of 
crucifixion and faſtened him to the ignominious 
croſs, and that between two malefactors, who were 
at the ſame time to ſuffer the ſentence of the law 
by them juſtly incured, © they gave him,” inſult- 
ing him even in death, and triumphing over him in 
his expiring pains, © vinegar to drink mingled with 
« oall; which, when he had taſted, he would not 
© drink.” after which, and in the midſt of all 
theſe agonies, they pierced his fide, fo that there 
c came out water, as well as © blood,” which 
was a certain indication of their having pierced him 
to the heart. © was he not” too, as Mr. Hervey 
upon this ſubje& has very pertinently hinted in his 
Theron and Aſpaſio, Vol. I. p. 84. put to death 
eat one of their grand feſtivals, and in the fight 
G g 2 « of 
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BOOK IT. © of the whole aſſembled nation? and from the 
— 3 appt . 

account, that is given us of our Savior's previous 
agonie in the garden, the cauſe and occaſion of 
which in the moral view of it has been already con- 
ſidered, an agonie, in which he even © ſweat great 
« drops of blood,” it muſt appear to have been 
inexpreſſibly intenſe. this is a brief and ſummarie 
account of the ſufferings of our redeemer. ſhould 
any one be inclined to think, after ſuch an account 
given of them, that they did not in themſelves 
conſidered excede thoſe, which many others have 
endured, for the ſake of truth and virtue; I would 
leave to ſuggeſt the following confiderations 
upon that head. Firſt, ſuppoſing the ſufferings 
of our Savior, not to have exceded, in the degree 
of them, thoſe, which have been nad by many 
of the human race both before and fince his ap- 
pearance in the world, yet even ſuch ſufferings, 
when compared with the fu per- eminent and in- 

expreſſible dignitie of his original character, ma 
juſtly, nay neceſſarily muſt, in that light be con- 
ſidered as, ſtrictly ſpeaking, . Second 
ly, as it appears from what has been alreadie ſaid, 
that our Savior's bodie was of ſo extraordinarie a 
temperature, and ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe we animate, as not to ſubject him to diſeaſes 
of any kind, ſo much as for the ſhorteſt period 
throughout the whole courſe of his life, there is 
great reaſon to believe, that all his bodily ſenſations, 
and conſequently thoſe of pain, were far more live- 


ly 
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ly and acute than ours. And then, farther yet, it hab. rv. 


is a conſideration of very great moment in the pre- 
ſent caſe, that our Savior's ſufferings chiefly aroſe 
from the ill-uſage and iniquitous conduct of others; 
from their inſolence and ingratitude, their rage and 
malice, their ſpite and envie, ſhewn to one who 
was continually laboring for their good, and came 
into the world on purpoſe to promote their fal- 
vation, and from the rude, inceſſant oppoſition, 
which they made to theſe, his generous and god- 
like defigns. now ſuch kind of treatment is per- 
haps the greateſt of all human afflictions. to be 
trampled upon, inſulted, vilified, derided, defamed 
and evil ſpoken of ; to be oppoſed in everie good 
and laudable deſign, carried on even for the wel- 
fare of thoſe, from whom the oppoſition comes, 
to have all poſſible pains taken to diſturb our ſpi- 
rits and to diſquiet our lives, to be thus treated, I 
ſay, by thoſe, who are under the higheſt poſſible 
obligations to us, it is worſe than pain; it is worſe 
than povertie; it is worſe than death itſelf. and 
the more of generoſitie and virtue there is in the 
minds of thoſe, who meet with ſuch treatment, 
the greater muſt be their grief and ſorrow on ac- 
count of it; fince in this caſe the very afffiction 
itſelf conſiſts not ſo much in the perſonal injurie 
done to themſelves, as in the deep, aſtoniſhing 
ſenſe, they muſt have of the malice and monſtrous 
ingratitude, which ſuch treatment cannot but im- 
phe in thoſe, from whom they meet with it. how 

| inexpreſſibly 
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rows of the man Chriſt Jefus! in conſequence of 
the perietion of his own moral character he muſt 
have had the moſt lively and vigorous ſenſe imagin- 
able of the odiouſneſs and foul deformitie of vice. 
and yet to this very kind of treatment indicating 
the moſt malignant degree of it, was he expoſed, 
not in this or that particular inſtance alone, but 
throughout the whole courſe of his life. I have 
ſaid inexpreſſibly great. and this is indeed the very 
term, which our Savior's conduct in this ſituation 
immediately ſuggeſts. © he was oppreſſed, he was 
« afflited; yet he opened not his mouth.” he is 
brought, as a lamb to the ſlaughter, and as a ſheep 
before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo he openeth not 
« his mouth: the malignant ſpirit of his perſe- 
cutors, and the deep ſenſe he had of it, was too 
great for words to expreſs. to infult and to treat 
with ſcorn and deriſion even our enemie, our 
greateſt enemie, has ſomething in it, that is ex- 
tremely baſe and degenerate, and is always looked 
upon as the mark of a deeply corrupted and wicked 
temper. how enormous then and beyond conception 
great muſt have been the wickedneſs of thoſe, 
who, as did the ſcribes and phariſees in their con- 
duct towards our bleſſed Savior, treat in the very 
ſame infolent and ſcornful manner their beſt and 

moſt faithful friend! this, this is malignitie of ſpirit 
only to be equaled in thoſe infernal regions, where 
all is ſpite and malice, envie and rage, impietie and 
abſolute 
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abſolute enmitie to whatever is good and ſacred. Har. IV. 
upon theſe principles it ſhould feem impoſlible * 
form any idea of the depth of our Savior's “ ſor- 
« rows, that ſhall be fo much as tolerably juſt or 
accurate, without conſidering them, as chiefly 
ariſing from the infolence, ingratitude, malice and 
envie of thoſe, upon whom he was daily confering 
the greateſt obligations. and this is what the pro- 
phet in ſpeaking upon this ſubje& ſeems to have 
pointed out as the principal ſource of them. © he 
« was, fays he, © a man of ſorrows and ac- 
% quainted with grief. how direct the conſe- 
quence; the obſervation immediately preceding 
being this: © he was deſpiſed and rejected of 
« men; „ deſpiſed and rejected, and moſt ig- 
nominiouſly treated by thoſe very men, in whole 
behalf he was daily exerting himſelf, for whoſe hap- 
pineſs he was continually laboring, and for whole 
ſake he was born into the world ! 

Having thus endevored to place in a proper 
point of view the ſufferings of the redeemer, let 
us now procede to the conſideration of thoſe many 
uſeful ſentiments and obſervations, that will natu- 
rally ariſe from the contemplation of them. and, 

Firſt, by theſe ſufferings we are furniſhed with 
a ſolution, that is wholly peculiar to the goſpel- 
ſyſtem, of one of the principal difhculties, that has 
been ever urged in relation to the conduct of di- 
vine providence towards mankind. the queſtion 
has again and again been aſked, if there be indeed 


a di- 
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BOOK IL a divine and abſolutely perfect, an infinitely benevo- 
lent and an unerring providence, that governs without 
controul in the world, and prefides over all it's 
events, how comes it to paſs, that even the beſt 
among mankind ſhould be ſo often ſeen to ſtruggle 
with adverſities the moſt diſtreſſing and ſevere ? 
but the ſuffering ſcene, through which our bleſſed 
Savior paſſed, during his abode upon earth, is an 
inſtance in the conduct and diſpenſations of this 
very providence itſelf moſt admirably adapted for 
removing ſuch a difficultie, and for creating in our 
minds the moſt intire ſatisfaction and acquieſcence 
upon this head. we have here an inſtance of a 
being eminent beyond all comprehenſion in the 
ſcale of intelligent natures, matchleſs and conſum- 
mate in everie perfection of moral character, yet 
in the counſels of divine providence, appointed to 
be © a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 
and this, when ſeriouſly, and with a lively faith 
contemplated by the good and pious chriſtian, 
what a powerful means muſt it be of reconciling 
him both to his own afflictions, and to thoſe of 
any others among the good and virtuous, in what- 
ever part or period of the world they may have 
lived? in how ſtrong a light muſt it be ſeen in an 
inſtance like this, that ſuch afflitions are not in 
the leaſt degree inconſiſtent with the moſt tran- 
icending dignitie of nature, or with the higheſt 
ſhare in the complacencie and love of the ſovereign 
Deitie ; and that conſequently they cannot in rea- 

ſon 
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on amount to any fort of objection againſt the CHAP. iv. 
perfection or benevolence of that providence, which 
rules in nature. if in exact and perfect hamonie, 
with the moſt glorious attributes of divinitie, the 
pure and innocent, the lovely and moſt adorable 
Telus might be “ a man of ſorrows, and : ACquaint- 
« od with grief, why ſhould a living man, 
like one of us, complain z ; a man for the punilh- 
ment of his {ins ?” and here by the way we may 
ice the inconclufivencls of an argument, that has 
been much inſiſted upon, as carrying in it an un- 
deniable proof of the original corruption and de- 
pravitie of human nature. a doctrine, the beliei 
of which, it is to be feared, has contributed not a 
little to our actual corruption, and to the preſent 
ſad degeneracie of the chriſtian world. it is urged, 
that, it men are not born in ſin, but, on the con- 
trarie, in perfect innocence of nature; how ſhall 
we be able to reconcile the ſufferings, pains and 
death of infants, to the perfections of the ſovereign 
creator. but, it this mode of argument be ad- 
mited, will it not prove too much? will it not ob- 
lige us to conclude, that our bleſſed Savior himſelf 
was born in fin? for “ he was a man of ſorrows, 
« and acquainted with grief.” but, as in this in- 
ſtance, it appears undeniably plain, that it may be 
fully conſiſtent with the divine perfections, not only 
that a merely innocent being, but even a being in 
the higheſt degree virtuous, a being raoſt eminently, 
and beyond what can be true of any other exiſting 
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bation and complacencie, may ſtand expoſed to a 
varietie of ſufferings and ſorrows, what difficultie 
can there be in admiting the ſame with reſpect to 
the infant-race of mankind, notwithſtanding the 
perfect ſimplicitie and innocence of their natures? 

Near a kin to ſuch obſervations as theſe, is ano- 
ther reflexion naturally ariſing from the conſidera- 
tion of our Savior's ſufferings and ſorrows. in 
them we plainly ſee the follie and wickedneſs of 
deciding upon men's moral characters merely by 
the ſhare, which they are ſeen to have in the af- 
flictions and calamities of the world. either thro' 
a miſtaken notion of happineſs leading us to con- 
clude, that it muſt needs conſiſt in the abundance 
of external enjoyments and pleaſures, or elſe thro 
a cenſorious inclination, diſpoſing us to take everie 
occaſion for reproching and calumniating our neigh- 
bor, it has been a very general cuſtom amongſt 
mankind to look upon great ſufferings and afflic- 
tions befalling any one of our fellow - creatures, as a 
mark of the divine diſpleaſure againſt him on ac- 
count of his ſins. thus Job's friends doubled his 
calamities by aſſigning ſome latent wickedneſs as 
the occaſion of them. is not, ſay they, thy 
e wickedneſs great, and thy fin infinite, for thou 
has taken a pledge from thy brother for nought, 
and ftriped the naked of their cloathing : thou 
4 haſt not given water to the wearie to drink, and 


thou haſt withdrawn bread from the hungrie ; 
thou 
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© thou haſt ſended widows away emptic, and the 
c arms of the fatherleſs have been broken. there- 
© fore ſnares are round about thee, and fudden 
fear troubles thee.” thus too it appears from 
the anſwer given to them by our bleſſed Savior, that 
thoſe, who © told him of the Galileans, whoſe 
{© blood Pilate had mingled with their ſacrifices, 
imagined that he would immediately have con- 
demned theſe perſons on account of this dreadful 
ruin, which had overtaken them, as having been 
ſome of the worſt among mankind. in like man- 
ner, from nothing elſe but a viper's faſtening upon 
St. Paul's hand, thoſe who obſerved it inſtantly 
took occaſion to ſay among themſelves; © no 
doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he 
c has eſcaped the ſeas, yet vengeance,” divine ven- 
geance, ſuffereth not to live.” nor are theſe 
e barbarians,” as they are called, not on account 
of their manners, but their countrie, ſince from 

this very narrative they appear to have been a peo- 
ple hoſpitable and kind, the laſt, that have allowed 

themſelves in ſuch a raſh, uncharitable method of 
commenting upon providence. but in the caſe of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt we have one inſtance at leaſt 
of a perſon, who was © holie, harmleſs, undefiled, 
yet paſſing through a great varietie of affliftions 
and ſorrows. how much then may we be miſ⸗ 
taken, when we take upon us to aſſign peculiar 
vitiouſneſs and depravitie in a man's life and tem- 
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BOOK H. per, as the only reaſon to be ſuppoſed for the pe- 


culiar calamities he may undergo. 

Thirdly, how willing ſhould be they, who call 
themſelves the diſciples of Chriſt, to ſuffer, after 
his example, for the good of others? his xample 
is by St. Paul expreſsly urged upon us in this light. 
© look not, he ſays, „every man at his own. 
things; that is, not ſo, as to be intirely taken 
up with his own private concerns, and to be totally 
negligent and regardleſs of the common intereſt 
of his fellow-creatures ; „but everie man alſo on 
« the things of others. let this mind be in 
« you, which was alſo in Chriſt Jeſus, who being 
4 in the form of God---made himſelf of no re- 
« putation, and took upon him the form of a ſer- 
« vant; and being made in faſhion, as a man, he 
&« humbled himſelf, and became obedient unto 
« death, even the death of the croſs.” and moſt 
certain it is, that one great and principal deſign of 
our Savior's living among men, and eſpecially of 
his enduring, while on earth, ſuch a varietie of 
griefs and ſorrows, was, that he might inſpire our 
hearts by his example with a generous ardor in the 
purfuit of virtue, and prompt us to aim at the moſt 
exalted improvements in moral neſs. that be- 
nevolence, which will induce a man to do good no 
farther than he can do it without interrupting his 
own eaſe, or ſacrificing his private pleaſure and con- 
venience, is low indeed, and ſcarce deſerves the 

* name. 
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name. it ſeems to be but a remove or two from cHae. rv. 


downright ill- nature; and is too indolent and re- 
miſs .a principle, or elſe too much confined and li- 
mited by ſelfiſh and corrupted views, either to be 
of any conſiderable ſervice in the world, or to con- 
tribute in any tolerable degree to the merit of our 

wi. characters. that more exalted ſpirit then of 
gencroſitie and love, which we cannot but admire, 
as exemplified by the conduct and in the ſufferings 
of the great redeemer, let us nobly dare to imitate. 
how weak muſt be our reliſh for the general good 
and the happineſs of our fellow-creatures, if we arc 
not willing to take ſome pains and undergo ſome 
difficulties in promoting it! God himſelf in the 
daily operations of his providence is giving us an 
example of unwearied and ever- active, and in the 
character of the Son of God we have a moſt ſtrik- 
ing, and never-enough-to-be-admired inſtance of 
humble, patient, condeſcending and ſuffering good- 
neſs, let us therefore be holie, as he who has 
&© called us, is holie ; perfect, as our father, who is 
in heaven, is perfect. 

Fourthly, theſe. virtues of our bleſſed Savior - 
were particularly illuſtrated by his ſuffering, in 
order to ere& the goſpel- diſpenſation in the world. 
and according to this diſtin and ſpecial idea, 
which we are to entertain, as to the defign of 
them, there is undoubtedly a farther moral uſe, to 
which the conſideration of them is to be applied. 


and in imitation of this great example we ourſelves 
| are 
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are to decline no ſufferings, which for the mainte- 
nance and defence of the goſpel- faith we may be 
cailed upon to endure, but even willingly and with 
the full conſent of our minds to be ſubmiting to 
them. and on this diftin& and ſpecial account the 
imitation of it has been expreſsly urged upon us 
in the ſacred, evangelic page itſelf. *© this is 
thank-worthic,” ſays St. Peter, © if a man for con- 
« {cience towards God, endure grief, ſuffering 
« wrongfully ; for hereunto were ye called, be- 
« cauſe Chriſt alſo ſuffered for us, leaving us an 
example, that we might follow his ſteps.” and 
in this ſenſe it is, that we are to underſtand the 
maxim of St. John, when he ſays, © that we 
e ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” 
that is, we ought rather to die in defence of the 
true religion, with which the happineſs of man- 
kind is fo cloſely and intimately connected, than 
deſert the profeſſion of it. thanks be to God we 
are not in theſe days expoſed to ſuch extremities. 
yet © all, who will live godly in Chriſt Jefus, muſt 
ce ſuffer perſecution” of one kind or of another. 
nor is there any thing more probable, than that by 
adhering firmly and zealouſly to what we apprehend 
to be the fimplicitie of the goſpel in theſe licen- 
tious times, when zeal for religion is by many 
thought to be little better than madneſs, we may 
bring upon ourſelves many worldly inconveniencies 
and diſadvantages. but let us bear them with com- 


poſure, meekneſs and conſtancie, and, while pri- 


mitive 
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mitive chriſtians could die for th CHAP. IV. 
the truth, let it not 


be the diſhonor of theſe later times, that we ſuffer 
ourſelves, either to be laughed, or to be frowned 
out of our profeſſion of it. 

Again, as our bleſſed Savior ſuffered in defence 
of religious truth, ſo likewiſe with a direct and ul- 
timate view of promoting amongſt mankind the 
practice of moral virtue. and can we poſſibly 
conceive of any thing, that could have given us an 
higher idea of it's importance, than the ſufferings, 
the griets, the ſorrows, the tears, the agonies of fo 
exalted and illuſtrious a. perſon for the ſake of it? 
« he died for all, that they, who live, ſhould not 
e henceforth live unto themſelves, but unto him, 
in conformitie to his temper and ſpirit, to his au- 
thoritie and laws, to the genius and deſign of his 
religion, to the grand and ultimate views of his 
endearing lore; who died for them, and roſe 
« again.” © he gave himſelf for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquitie, and purchaſe 
us unto himſelf a peculiar people, that ſhould 
© be zealous of good works.” and “ his own felt 
« bare our fins in his own bodie on the tree, that 
*« we being dead to fin, might live to righteouſnejs, 
c and be healed by his ſtripes.” theſe and many 
others, that might have been, produced, are decla- 
rations as clear and explicit as poſſible, aſſuring us, 


that the end of Chriſt's ſufferings was the purifi- 


cation of our hearts, the renovation of our ten- 


pers, and the promoting moral virtue and righ- 
teouſneſs 
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BOOK IL teouſneſs amongſt mankind. and if fo, of what 


high and eminent importance to himſelf muſt be 
cvcris man's own perional integritie and virtue? 
how great the regard, which we ought to have to 
it, both in our practice, and in the expectations, 
which we indulge in relation to the divine favor and 
the heavenly happineſs? or 13 it indeed ever to be 
believed, that the Son of God, ſhould, according 
to the good plcafire and by the appointment of 
the ſovereign Deitie, have ſuffered upon the croſs 
of ignominie and pain, in order to induce mankind 
to the practice of that virtue, which, when prac- 
tiſed, will ſtand us in no ſtead and be of no ac- 
count at all in relation to our final happineſs ? 
would not this be in effect to ſuppoſe, that he died 
comparatively for a very trifling purpoſe ? be it 
therefore our care to abound in all the © fruits of 


© righteouſneſs” and holineſs, ever remembering 


theſe ſolemn declarations of ſcripture, that thoſe, 
© who do the commandments of God, have a right 
<« to the tree of life; * that he who does righ- 
e teouſneſs, is righteous,” that is, he is ſo eſtecm- 
ed in the fight of God, © even as he, that is 
Chriſt, © is righteous,” that © herein we” are to 
labor, that, whether preſent or abſent, we may 
© be accepted of the Lord; in ſhort, that 
ce everie one is to be judged before the impartial 
tribunal of heaven, according to what he has, 
«© and not according to what he has not. 


In 
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glorie, which he poſſeſſed © in the boſom of the 
4 father, before the world was,” the moſt ſplendid 
and affluent circumſtances here on carth would have 
been to him meanneſs and povertie. his conde- 
ſcenſion in that light would have been awful and 
amazing, and our obligations to him vaſt and un- 
utterably great. but how much greater ſtill muſt 
they appear upon our recollecting, that he ſtooped 
from the height of heaven to the meaneſt condi- 
tion and loweſt circumſtances of this mortal ftate ! 
this is virtue, that we can ſcarce conceive of, but 
yet it is real. neither is it merely an object for 
imagination to exerciſe it's ſtrength, and trie it's 
flights upon; but to be admired, delighted in, and 
with pleaſure and joy contemplated by creatures of 
our inward make and moral conſtitution. but, 
when we conſider ſtill farther, that it was for us 
men and our falvation, that this wonderful and con- 
deſcending ſcheme was undertaken and executed, 
what words can expreſs or tongue declare the debt 
of love and gratitude we owe him! © when we 
« were yet without ftrength,” when the noble 
powers and faculties of the human mind had been 
enfeebled and debaſed, weakened and moft dread- 
fully impaired by the general prevalence of "wu 
1 1 an 
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In the laſt place, how much do the ſufferings HA. N. 
of our bleſſed Savior ennoble and endear his cha- 
racer, and what forcible motives muſt be from 
hence ariſing to the practice of all virtue and righ- 


teouſneſs ] conſidering the ineffable dignitie and 
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« the ungodly.” he died; not to fave them in 
their ungodlineſs and in their fins. this would have 
been, were it poſſible to have been at all, a moſt 
pernicious and deſtructive ſcheme, countenancing 
in the higheſt imaginable degree the practice of uni- 
verſal iniquitie, and proclaiming, as it were, 
throughout the whole rational and moral univerſe 
an indulgence for it. but he died, and glorious 
was the deſign, to * fave us from fin,” and from 
all that wretchedneſs and woe, which, according to 
the wiſe conſtitution of things, that has been form- 
ed and is ſtill maintained by the ſovereign ruler of 
the world, is the unavoidable reſult of it. he died, 
to reſtore mankind to their original and genuin 
character by teaching them to cultivate the diſ- 
poſitions of love to God and of univerſal benevo- 
lence towards one another. he died, in order to 
introduce us into a ſtate of rational, moral, ſublime 
and god-like happineſs. a happineſs to take place in 
ſome meaſure here, and to advance by degrees, during 
our preſent pilgrimage on earth, till the perfect 
commences in heaven ; that ould of life and im- 
mortalitie, the proſpect of which has been ſo clear- 
ly ſet before us in his moſt holie goſpel. this is the 
happineſs, in which that we might be inſtated, he 
became « 2 man of ſorrows, and acquainted with 

grief, how then can we refrain from joining 
A choir of holie angels in faying, . worthie is 
ee the 
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cc lain. t N CHAP. IV. 
the Lamb, that was , to receive riches and 


% glorie and honor and dominion ?” 

Thus then have we conſidered the ſufferings and 
death of Chriſt, as natural evils befalling him in 
the courſe and order of divine providence. we 
have likewiſe endevored in the preceding chapter 
to illuſtrate that example of patience, pietie, forti- 
tude and reſignation, which they were the occaſion 
of his exhibiting to the world. but with reſpect 
to the death of Chriſt in particular, it is conſtantly 
repreſented in the ſcriptures of the new teſtament 
as an atoning or expiatorie ſacrifice for the fins of 
mankind. that it truly was ſo our Savior himſelf 
and his holie apoſtles have with one unanimous 
voice affirmed. but the conſideration of it in this 
higheſt and moſt important point of view, will be 
the buſineſs of the following chapter. 
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HAT the death of Chriſt was a true and 
proper atonement for the fins of mankind 
is aſſerted in almoſt innumerable paſſages of the 
new teſtament. it is aſſerted too in thoſe plain, 
explicit terms, that cannot by all the power, or by 
any of the arts of criticiſm, be interpreted into a 
difterent meaning. I think it therefore altogether 
needleſs to employ any part of this chapter, in 
proving that this is indeed a doctrine of the 
{criptures. I take it for granted, that it is fo. 
and what I chiefly aim at is to vindicate the ſcrip- 
tures upon this head, by ſhewing, that, as it 1s un- 
doubtedly a icriptural, ſo likewiſe a perfectly ra- 
tional doctrine. and I would willingly flatter my- 
ſelf, that in our intended illuſtration of the ſubject 
it will be made to appear, that there is in the death 
of Chrift conſidered in itſelf and in it's own im- 
mediate nature ſuch an eſſential virtue, power and 
ethcacie towards reconciling a finful world to the 
offended Deitie, that, had the ſcriptures never re- 
preſented it as a propitiatorie ſacrifice, our own 


uſt 
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dencie and influence muſt neceffarily have deter- 
mined us to look upon it in that light. at the 
ſame time there is perhaps no principle to be named, 
that has been ſo much corrupted among the pro- 
feſſors of the goſpel, or fo intirely perverted from 
thoſe excellent purpoſes, which in it's original and 
juſt fimplicitie it is ſo admirably adapted to anſwer. 
as too commonly repreſented and believed among 
us there is great reaſon to apprehend, that it rather 
tends to defeat the true deſign of chriſtianitie, than 
to be in any ſort conducing to it. and from hence 
the oppoſers of the chriſtian religion in general 
have taken occaſion to advance fuch objections 
againſt this particular doctrine of it, as are no other- 
ways to be anſwered, than by recuring with the 
greateſt accuracie of thought in the repreſentations 
we give of it, to the abſolutely pure and unſo- 
phiſticated ſenſe of the evangelic page. on all theſe 
accounts, there is a kind of peculiar neceſſitie, when 
ve treat upon this ſubject, of doing it with the 
oreateſt poſſible plainneſs and integritie ; © not in 
« the inticing words of man's wiſdom, but, as of 
« finceritie, as of God, in the fight of God.” 
and that method of argument which appears to me 
beſt ſubſervient to the purpoſes I have been hinting 
at, 1s as follows : 

Firſt, to ſtate the notion or true idea of an atone- 
ment for fin. 


_ Secondly, 
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Secondly, to ſhew, that the death of Chriſt is 
ſtrictly and literally, truly and properly ſuch an 
atonement. and, when theſe particulars ſhall have 
been diſcuſſed, it will, we hope, appear in the 

Third place, that it is in this view of it a moſt 
eminent and illuſtrious diſplay of the divine per- 
fections; a declaration, as it is expreſſed by the 
apoſtle, of the righteouſneſs, the juſtice, the for- 
c bearance, the mercie, and the free grace” of the 
ſupreme Lord and governor of the moral univerſe. 
<« being juſtified freely, by his grace, through the 
«© redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt, whom God 
ce has ſet forth to be a propitiation, through faith 
*in his blood, to declare his righteouſneſs for the 
« remiſſion of fins, that are paſt, through the for- 
« bearance of God: to declare, I fay, at this time 
e his righteouſneſs, that he might be juſt, and the 
« juſtifier of him, who believeth in Jeſus: ſuch 
is the language of the apoſtle. and one might al- 
moſt believe, that he choſe to expreſs himſelf in 


this particular manner, knowing by the ſpirit of 


prophecie, that ſuch accounts would in future ages 
be given of this doctrine of atonement or propiti- 
ation, as inſtead of dec/aring, either the righteouſ- 
ueſs of deitie, or any one of the divine attributes 
beſides, would darken and deface them all. 

Firſt, then, we are to ſtate the notion or true 
idea of an atonement for fin. in the levitical law 
ſeveral things purely inanimate are faid to make 
atonement. this is what will evidently be ſeen by 

thoſe, 
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thoſe, who will conſult it. and from hence it un- CHAP. v. 


deniably follows, that a tranſlation of guilt or the 
undergoing vicarious pains and ſufferings are ideas 
no way neceſſarie, in order to complete the notion 
of a ſtrict and atonement. even the ſlaying 
of thoſe animals, that under the moſaic diſpenſa- 
tion were more generally offered up in ſacrifice for 
the remiſſion either of ceremonial or political guilt 
contracted, might, in conſequence of a divine ap- 
pointment, be thoroughly effectual for this purpoſe, 
without any fuch ſubſtitution in the caſe. if they 
were ſuch ſacrifices, as God had appointed for the 
removal of ſuch guilt contracted, and as the means 
of freeing the oftender from all farther penaltie or 
liableneſs to puniſhment on the account of it, they 
could not but be of an atoning nature, whether 
we ſuppoſe them to have been vicarious or not. 
for that, according to the original meaning of this 
very word itſelf in our own language, and as it oc- 
curs in ſome of our ancient writers, before it came 
to be wholly appropriated to a theological ſenſe, as 
well as of the original word fo rendered in the new 
teſtament; that, I ſay, is a true and proper 
<« atonement,” which is a natural and well-adapted, 
and, if properly applied, will moſt certainly be an 
cacious means, of procuring the pardon of any 
offence commited, and reconciling the tranſgreſſor 
to the being, that has been offended. atonement 
and reconciliation are words exactly ſynonymous in 
their meaning and fignification. and — 
5 e 
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new teſtament is in our verſion alternately rendered 
by one or the other of theſe terms. ſo that the 
only idea or circumſtance, that is eſſentially neceſ- 
ſarie to conſtitute a ſtrict and proper atonement, is, 
that what we apprehend to be ſo, be an efficacious, 
and, in the nature of it, an every way ſufficient 
means for procuring the pardon or remiſſion of the 
fin or fins fuppoſed to be atoned for. in whatever 
manner it produces this effect, whether by being a 
ſubſtitution in the room of the offender, or whe- 
ther by being intrinſecally meritorious and accept- 
able to the being offended, or by any influence that 
it has upon the mind of the offender, ſtill if it be 
a competent and well- adapted means of effecting 
a reconciliation, and bringing the tranſgreſſor into a 
ſtate of pardon and remiſſion, it is, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, and moſt literal meaning of language, an 
atonement for the guilt contracted. Grotius there- 
fore allows, that he and Socinus were agreed in 


looking upon the death of Chriſt as an © expia- 


<« torie ſacrifice,” and differed only in their man- 
ner of accounting for it's efficacie as ſuch. Conftat 
nobis & Socino de voce; Chriſti mortem fuiſſe /a- 
crificium expiatorium, five victimam pro peccato, id 
ipſum clare teſtante divina ad Hebrzos epiſtola, 
imprimis, cap. 9. Sed de ejus vocis vi proprid aliter 
Socinus, aliter ſentit Chriſti Eccleſia. Vid. Grot. 
de Satisfaction. Chriſti. c. x. p. 182. and indeed 
What ſays Socinus himſelf? ſpeaking of this very 

epiſtle 
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epiſtle to the Hebrews, Tractat. de Juſtificat, C114P. v. 


Synops. I. p. 8. his words are; ubi de Chriſti ou 
tione expiatoria, ex profeſſo & copioſe agitur. and 
it is a kind of language that is altogether familiar 
to him. the jewiſh facrifices indeed, which we 
have juſt now been ſpeaking of, were not in the 
original appointment of them, though afterwards, 
as appears from the prophetic writings, groſsly per- 
verted by the jews into a meaning of that kind ; 
but they were not, I fay, in the original appoint- 
ment or inſtitution of them intended for the re- 
moval of moral guilt, but only of that, which was 
ceremonial or political. the propitiation made by 
the blood of Chriſt, on the contrarie, was intended 
for the removal of moral guilt and of that alone, 
and for reinſtating in the divine favor, and procur- 
ing pardon and mercie for, thoſe, who had con- 
tracted it. and in this very light it was, that the 
ancient heathens in general conſidered the ſacrifices, 
which they offered to the Gods. they conſidered 
them as moral atonements, as proper and requiſite 
applications for mercie to the throne of an offend- 
ed Deitie, and as having in them the higheſt effi- 
cacie for averting his diſpleaſure and expiating the 
guilt they had incured by the violation of ſome 
ſacred rite or moral tie. it therefore the death of 
Chriſt has in fact the ſame power, influence and 
efficacie with reſpe& to moral guilt, as the jewiſh 
ſacrifices had towards obtaining the remiſſion of 
that, which was ceremonial or political, if it does 
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in realitie anſwer all the ſame happie purpoſes, 
which yo heathens, though falſely, ſuppoſed to be 
effected by their own oblations and facrifices, when 
they co — them as atonements or expiations 
for ** crimes; what can be plainer, than that it 
muſt be ſtrictly and literally, truly and properly, an 

atoning or ex ie ſacrifice for the iniquities of 
mankind? that indeed it is ſo, according to the 
idea, of a true and proper atonement, W which we 


have now been inſiſting upon, is what we propoſed, 
in the 


Second place, to prove. and if upon due con- 
fideration it appear to be a moſt excellent and effi- 
cacious means of reconciling the ſinful creatures of 
our human race to their offended maker, if in this 
one point everie ſingle circumſtance relating to it, 
be found invariably and uniformly to center, if 
moreover it was an expedient ety appointed in 
the counſels of heaven for anſwering this very end; 


there cannot, I think, be a moment's room for 


. doubting, whether or no, God has indeed ** ſet 


« forth Jeſus Chriſt to be a itiation, through 
« faith in his blood.” now that this is no other 
than a juſt and natural repreſentation will, I pre- 
ſume, appear to be fully demonſtrated from the 
following conſiderations. 

In the firſt place, the death of Chriſt was an 
event of abſolute neceſſitie, in order to our being 
inveſted with the privileges of the goſpel. to ſay 
only, upon this head, that it was in fact a confir- 
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mation of the truth of chriſtianitie in being ſuch Af. v. 


an undeniable proof of the veracitic and ſinceritie 
of it's author, is falling prodigiouſly ſhort of what 
it's real influence and importance in this reſpect 
amounts to. it was abſolutely neceſſarie to the very 
being and ſubſiſtence of chriſtianitie in the world: 
and without it all the ſaving benefits of the goſpel 
had been loft for ever. ſo that the blood of Chriſt 
was, as we may juſtly ſay, that pretious cement, 
by which the whole ſyſtem of evangelical truths 
and privileges have been formed into one compact 
and durable fabric of divine mercie and love ; and 
wanting which, it would have been only a fabric, 
moſt beautifully and exquiſitely modeled indeed, 
and happily begun---but left at length in deplora- 
ble and everlaſting ruin. from the croſs, the croſs 
of Chriſt it was, that the light of the goſpel dit- 
fuſed itfelf throughout the world. and at that 
very inſtant, when nature's fun was darkened; afto- 
niſhed, as it were, at the crucifixion of the Lord 
cc of life,” then, then it was that the Son of righ- 
teouſneſs aroſe, complete in his glorie, and with 
e healing under his wings.” from that very blood, 
which was there ſhed, with the vain hope, on the 
of his enemies, that it would prove the im- 
mediate and abſolute deſtruction of chriſtianitie, 
have we derived all it's animating conſolations and 
everie privilege it affords us. this © glorious goſ- 
<« pel,” on account of it's wonderful power and 
mightie efficacie towards reforming and purify ing 
| K k 2 the 
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BOOK IT. the heart of man, and impreſſing upon our ſouls 


that image of the divine nature, by. which only we 
can be qualified for being the objects of divine for- 
giveneſs and complacencie, is called in ſcripture 
ce the miniſtrie of reconciliation,” and again © the 
« word of reconciliation ;”” or as in both the paſ- 
ſages refered to we might have read, © the miniſtrie, 
ce the word” of atonement: the original term 
being in both the very ſame with that, which elſe- 
where in the new teſtament is tranſlated, atonement. 
if then the goſpel, or ſyſtem of evangelic truth 
may on this account be ſo juſtly ſtyled the atoning 
goſpel ; with what exact, with what peculiar and 
moſt eminent proprietie, in what a vaſtly more in- 
tereſting and exalted ſenſe muſt the death of that 
moſt holie, innocent, ſpotleſs Lamb of God, to 
which we are intirely and abſolutely indebted for 
everie goſpel-privilege, be called an atoning ſacri- 
fice ? and with reſpec to all, who have really ex- 
perienced the efficacie of chriſtian truth in form- 
ing their own minds to the habits of virtue, in de- 
livering their ſouls from the power and dominion of 
ſin, and conſequently from all it's fears and terrors, 
trom all it's woes and miſeries, how juſtly is it to 
be faid, on this account and on the principles of 


the preceding argument, that the great Redeemer 
has „ waſhed them from their fins in his blood,” 


that their robes have been made white in the 
«© blood of the Lamb, and that the blood of Chriſt 
« has cleanſed them from all fin?” fince if this 

blood 
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blood had not been ſhed, they could never have CHAP. v. 
— — 


heard the © glad tidings of the goſpel, and con- 
ſequently have never feeled it's purifying influences 
or cleanſing power. 

Secondly, another conſideration of the higheſt 
moment and importance upon this ſubject, is, that 
the death of Chriſt was a clear, authentic, public, 
and moſt awful declaration of the divine diſplea- 
ſure againſt fin, and deſigned in the wiſdom of 
divine providence to be an everlaſting memorial of 
it. among the ſeveral other cauſes, that may be 
aſſigned for the licentiouſneſs, preſumption and in- 
ſolence, with which ſuch numbers of our corrupt 
and ſinful race are daily violating the laws of the 
ſovereign ruler, there is none, that can be thought 
to have a more diffuſive or fatal influence of this 
kind, than the not ſufficiently reflecting upon that 
divine diſpleaſure, which is neceſſarily incured by 
the practice of it. could they but once be per- 
ſuaded to © ſet the Lord” habitually before 
© them,” as that God, who, in conſequence of 
the eſſential perfection of his own nature, muſt 
have an infinite abhorrence of all moral turpitude 
in his creatures, a concern for their own happineſs 
at leaſt, if not the gratitude and ingenuitie of their 
tempers towards their heavenly benefactor, could 
not fail of leading them into the moſt ſerious and 
uſeful reflexions upon the iniquitie of their ways; 
which might happily terminate in the amendment 


of them upon the worthieſt motives. any © ex- 
5 | « pedientꝰ 
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3 providence, by which men may be made 
more feelingly and deeply ſenſible of this truth, 
muſt needs carrie in it a moſt important and effi- 
cacious influence towards the reconci/iation of a 
ſinful world to the offended Lord and Governor of 
all intelligent and moral agents. and is it poſſible 
for us to conceive of any, that could have been 
more directly adapted to this end, than the ſuffer- 
ings and death of the Son of God upon the igno- 
minious croſs? what was it faſtened him to that 
croſs, but fin ; that fin, from which by expiring on 
it he came to deliver us? what was it that pierced 
his fade, that nailed his hands and his feet, that ex- 
poſed him even in theſe his dying tortures to the 
ſcoffs of ſurrounding enemies, and of an ignorant 
rabble, but the iniquities of mankind ? yes, he 
« was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, and bruiſed 
<« for our iniquities. and if ſo, what clearer or 
more ſtriking demonſtration could have been given 
us of the odious and deformed nature of fin, of 
it's contrarietie to the will of God, and, by neceſ- 
ſarie and immediate conſequence, to the higheſt . 
happineſs of our own immortal beings? if it had 
not carried in it this infinite deformitie, this im- 
mutable and eternal contrarietie to the divine na- 
ture and perfections, if it had not been the neceſ- 
farie ſource of miſerie and wretchedneſs to man, 
would fo great, fo glorious a perſon, as the © only- 
« begoten Son of God, would he, who was the 
F e brightneſs 
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te brightneſs of the ſupreme father's glorie,” and ©H4P. v. 


in whom he was always „ well-pleaſed ;” would 
this illuſtrious being have ap among us, not 
only in the © form of a ſervant,” but even of a 
condemned malefactor, in order to deliver us from 
it's bondage and dominion ? when this adorable 
Son of God moſt high reſigned upon the croſs his 
lateſt breath, what a voice, what an explicit, awful, 
deciding voice did in that very breath go forth, 
that has reached to the uttermoſt ends of the earth, 
and is deſigned to reach to the lateſt generations of 
mankind ; proclaiming the ſupreme, eternal ma- 
jeſtie of heaven and earth to be a God, that 
„ hateth iniquitie,” that © will not be mocked,” 
that is jealous of the rights and honors of his moral 
government, that will not ſuffer them to be tram- 
pled upon by any of his human creatures with im- 
punitie, or receive them into favor, upon any ſol- 
licitations or interceſſion whatſoever, without a pe- 
nitent and fincere renunciation, of thoſe fins, by 
which they may have violated and tranſgreſſed 
them ? on this account then muſt the atoning vir- 
tue of our Savior's death and paſſion be prodigiouſly 
increaſed. but ſuch is the conſummate wiſdom, 
ſuch the richneſs of the divine grace in this won- 
derful and amazing ſcene, diſplayed, that I have to 
add, in the | 

Third place, that, as the death of Chrift is a 
moſt clear and ftriking declaration and memorial 


of the deformitie and turpitude of fin, and of the 
diſpleaſure 
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B 0 OK n. diſpleaſure of the great governor of the univerſe 


againſt it, ſo likewiſe is it an equally clear, an 
equally ſenfible and affecting demonſtration of the 
divine placabilitie. and in this view of it likewiſe 
is it a moſt natural and efficacious means of pro- 
moting our reconciliation with God, and muſt 
therefore be looked upon, as being of a truly pro- 
pitiatorie and expiating nature. for how can we 
be reconciled to God without repentance ? or what 
encouragement can we have to repent, without be- 
ing aſſured, that God is placable and forgiving ? 
were he otherwiſe, inexorable and unrelenting, 
where could be our hope? or what profit be ariſing 
even from our deepeſt humiliations, or the bittereſt 
ſorrows of the returning ſinner ? if then the death 
of Chriſt be a moſt evident proof and demonſtra- 
tion of the divine forgiveneſs, it muſt on this far- 
ther account be an © expedient” moſt wiſely and 
gratiouſly calculated for averting the divine diſ- 
pleaſure, and for rendering us the happie objects of 
divine everlaſting love. and is it not ſo indeed? 
if God had not been „rich in mercie,” if there 
had not been © plenteous redemption” for us fin- 
ful men, in the effential attributes, in the un- 
changeable propitiouſneſs and clemencie of his own 
nature, would - he have ſent his only-begoten Son 
into the world; and that to undergo the deepeſt 
abaſement, and even death itſelf in the moſt igno- 
minious form, on purpoſe that we might be recon- 


ciled unto himſelf ? would he have laid ſuch a ſtu- 
pendous 
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pendous ſcheme as this, in order to make over- CHAP. v. 
tures of grace and falvation to his offending crea- 
ture man, if he had not been a God readie to for- 
give, a God, who “ delighteth in mercie ?” and if 
theſe conſiderations preſented to us after fo lively 
and affecting a manner in the bleeding agonies of 
a dying Savior, in conjunction with thoſe other fo 
highly cogent and perſuaſive motives to a fincere 
repentance and unfeigned humiliation for our of- 
fences, which in his death are ſet before us, have 
indeed effectually influenced our hearts to that pre- 
vailing love of virtue and righteouſneſs, in conſe- 
quence of which we are happily become the objects 
of the divine forgiveneſs and approbation, with 
what ſtrict proprietie may we, with what adoring 
ſentiments of gratitude ought we to ſay, © that we 
cc are reconciled unto God in the bodie of his fleſh 
cc through death, and that © we have redemption 
© through his blood even the forgiveneſs of our 
& fins?” how naturally will ſuch language flow 1 
from the lips of the devout and fincerely virtuous 1 
believer of the evangelic doctrine? and it is only 
ſuch, that can uſe it in all the fulneſs of it's mean- 
ing; as is ſufhciently intimated in the accurate lan- 
guage of the apoſtle, when he ſays, whom God 
ec has ſet forth to be a propitiation through faith 
c in his blood.” to all, who have received the 
knowlege of the goſpel Chriſt is a propitiation © ſet 
<« forth,” gratiouſly © propoſed” and offered, on 
the part of heaven, to their Wenn to be _ 
| L their 
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their comfort and conſolation, the joy and triumph 
of their ſouls, and to become fully efficacious for 
their reconciliation and eternal happineſs. and a 
propitiation it is everie way ſufficient, if we are not 
wanting to ourſelves in the due application of it to 
our own hearts and temper, for anſwering all theſe 
infinitely momentous purpoſes. nevertheleſs it is 
only through faith in his blood; ſuch a lively 
faith in that goſpel, which he ſealed: and ratified 
with his blood, in that wonderful grace and con- 
deſcenſion, which he manifeſted in ſhedding it for 
our ſakes, and in all thoſe intereſting truths and 
principles, which with ſuch peculiar force and ener- 
gie it is continually preſenting to our view, that it 
can become a really effectual propitiation to each 
one in particular. and that for this plain and ob- 
vious reaſon, becauſe it is only by the means or in- 
ſtrumentalitie of ſuch a faith, that we can actually 
experience it's cleanſing and purifying influences 
upon our hearts, or partake of it's atoning virtues. 
nor can this be any objection at all to the fulneſs 
and ſufficiencie of it's propitiatorie power; fince it 
would have been utterly inconſiſtent with the per- 
fections of the Deitie, and totally repugnant to all 
the views of his moral government to have provided 
any atonement at all, that ſhould have had virtue 
enough to fave us, independently of our own in- 
ternal character and diſpoſition. it is therefore the 
peculiar excellencie of the chriſtian propitiation, 
that it is in the very nature and deſign of it moſt 

directly 
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directly fited to produce in the heart of man thoſe 
very diſpoſitions of mind, without which no atone- 
ment whatſoever can be available for our pardon. 
let us then,” ſays a moſt reſpectable ancient, even 
the apoſtolic Clement himſelf, < let us renounce our 
* vain and idle cares, and applie ourſelves to the 
grand and venerable maxims of our holie voca- 
e tion. let us contemplate with intenſe and fixed 
* eye, the blood of Chriſt, and conſider how pre- 
* tious was that blood in the fight of God, by 
* which, for our falvation ſhed, the grace and 
s bleſſings of repentance have been offered to the 
9 whole wor Id.” Ju mT nutlepay TWwTHWpIEY e N 
({cil. *, aue rn ro xοαοαεο αν· ταν,i Lp UTNERE'» 
let us, as he goes on, © confider everie age of 
ce the world, and learn, that in everie generation 
« the Lord has given room for repentance in the 
cc caſe of thoſe who have been defirous of return- 
ing unto him re b avley, Noah preached 
© repentance, and they who hearkened to him were 
© ſaved. Jonah foretold deſtruction to the Nine- 
c vites, but they repenting of their fins, pacified 
C (or made propitiation to) God by their prayers ; 
© Z;Azoo) Toy Sede inereuoaslss : and obtained falva- 
« tion, notwithſtanding their alienation from him.“ 
Vid. Clement. Epiſt. ad Corinth. F. vii. p. 18. 
Edit. Colomes. to the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks Ter- 
tullian; and that too when treating particularly 
and at large upon the very ſubject itſelf of re- 
pentance, omnibus ergo delictis, ſeu carne, ſeu 

LI 2 ſpiritu, 
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BOOK II. ſpiritu, ſeu facto, ſeu voluntate commiſſis, qui penam 


per judicium deſtinavit, idem & veniam per pœni- 
tentiam ſpopondit. eam, tu peccator, ita invade, 
ita amplexare, ut naufragus alicujus tabulæ fidem. 
hæc te peccatorum fluctibus merſum prolevabit, & 
in portum divinæ clementiæ protelabit. and again; 
qui per delictorum pœnitentiam inſtituerat Domino 


ſatigfacere, diabolo per aliam pœnitentiæ pœniten- 


tiam ſatisfaciet; eritque tanto magis peroſus Deo, 
quanto æmulo ejus acceptus. Vid. Tertull. de pœ- 
nitentiæ, c. iv. and v. agai 
Fourthly, in the death of Chriſt we have a moſt 
tender and impreſſive view given us of the ineſti- 
mable worth and value of immortal ſouls; that 
grand, that infinitely momentous point, which if 
once duly attended to by the human race, not one 
of them would be found, who was not © working 
«© out his own falvation with fear and trembling,” 
and who would not, through the rich grace and par- 
doning love of God .in Chriſt,” that divine love 
and forgiveneſs, which have been ſo fignally diſplayed 
in the goſpel and by the death of Chriſt, find it 
accompliſhed at his enterance u the world of 
ſpirits. how great then, how inexpreſſibly great 
muſt be the power and efficacie of our Savior's 
death towards the expiation of our fins, if in con- 
nexion with thoſe other conſiderations, that have 
been already inſiſted upon, it appears likewiſe to be 
in the moſt direct and powerful manner adapted to 
awaken in the mind the moſt penetrating and live- 
5 ly 
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ly ſenſe of the importance of thoſe queſtions once CH ar. v. 
propoſed by our Savior himſelf ; © what ſhall a — — 


© man profit, if he gain the whole world, and loſe 
« his own ſoul; or what ſhall a man, what can 
any other man, even the greateſt, the moſt power- 
ful or wealthie among mankind, ** give him in ex- 
© change for his ſoul!” or can any thing be 
plainer, than that this is indeed it's direct and im- 
mediate tendencie ? when we recollect that amazing 
and inexpreſſible dignitie of our Savior's perſon, 
which has been the ſubject of a preceding chapter, 
when we compare it with that ſcorn and moſt in- 
famous deriſion, with which he was treated in 
death, with all the agonies of his croſs, with the 
ignominie of expiring there, under the hands, and 
through the malice, of ſome of the worſt of men, 
crucified between two malefactors, whom the law 
had ſentenced to death for the atrociouſneſs of their 
crimes, how muſt our minds be loſt and altogether 
confounded in endevoring to conceive of the ſtu- 
pendous humiliation ! a humiliation undergone for 
our fakes alone, and with a pure and abſolute view 
to the ſalvation of our ſouls ! how high, how in- 
eſtimably rich then muſt be their value in the fight 
of heaven, and in the infallible judgment and de- 
ciſions of the eternal Deitie ? how great muſt be 
our intereſt in thoſe benevolent counſels, that pro- 
duced fo wonderful an ent for the ſalvation 
of them? what important conſequences muſt be 


depending upon the regard, that we ourſelves are 
paying 
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paying to it? how great muſt be that ſalvation it- 
ſelf ? and how glorious the happineſs, to which by 
this expedient it is deſigned to advance us? and 
how do all theſe conſiderations, at once ſo intereſt- 
ing and ſo awful, appears to have been written, as 
it were for our moſt diligent contemplation and at- 
fectionate review, in the blood of our redeemer ? 
but this is a reflexion, that naturally leads us to 

obſerve, in the 
Fifth place, that the death of Chriſt is a power- 
ful addreſs to the grateful and ingenuous ſentiments 
of humanitie. and this it is in a double view of it. 
that is, whether we conſider it as the effect of the 
divine love intereſting itſelf, after ſo amazing a 
manner, in our behalf, ſo that for our ſakes God 
<« ſpared not his own Son, but freely gave him up 
6c fo us all; or whether we conſider it, as the re- 
ſult of our Savior's own condeſcenſion and grace, 
too great for words to expreſs, in dying the ** juſt 
&« for the unjuſt,” the innocent for the guiltie, the 
perfectly innocent, on the account and for the ſake 
of the deeply ſinful, that he might bring them 
« to God.“ one might almoſt expect, that gra- 
titude alone for love like this, might ſuffice to give 
it that very efficacie upon our ſouls. for how 
other ways can we requite it than by * keeping his 
© commandments ?” by no other means we might 
have known ; had he never faid it. but in order to 
bind the obligation ftill more particularly and for- 
cibly upon us, and conſequently to give a greater 
virtue 
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virtue and efficacie to his death, on which our gra- CHAT. v. 
titude is founded, towards effecting our reconcilia- 

tion with God, he has made it moreover the matter 
of his own ſolemn declaration, that this is indeed 
the very way, in which he expects it to be ſhewn. 
here then, as well as in the ſeveral particulars, that 
have been already ſpecified, we have a diſtinct il- 
luſtration of the atoning power and influence of 
the blood of Chriſt ſhed upon the croſs. 

But farther ſtill, in the ſixth place, the death of 
Chriſt will appear to carrie in it a ſtill higher effi- 
cacie of this kind, conſidered in connexion with 
that exaltation at the right hand of the father, 
which has been the conſequence and the reward of 
it. the death of Chriſt was on two accounts a 
ſtrict and proper ſacrifice. firſt on account of it's 
atoning efficacie with reſpe& to us; and ſecondly 
on account of it's intrinſic merit and acceptableneſs 

in the fight of God. even fuch imperfe& virtue, 
as human frailtie can attain to, is frequently ſpoken 
of in ſcripture as a ſacrifice and an offering well 
pleaſing and acceptable to the ſovereign Deitie. 
verum ſacrificium, ſays Irenzus, adverſus hæres: 
lib. iv. c. xxxii. p. 321, 2. and ſpeaking of animal ſa- 
crifice appointed under the jewiſh law and of that 
moral meaning intended by it, which we have already 
hinted at in treating upon that ſubject, infinuans 
(ſcil. Deus) quod offerentes propitiabuntur Deum, 
ut ab eo vitam percipiant. quemadmodum alibi 
ait. ſacrificium Deo cor contribulatum; odor ſuavi- 
zZatls 
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with what ſtrict, with what peculiar, with what 
eminent proprietie then is the death of Chrift, in 
which virtue and pietie ſo far ſurpaſſing any moral 
attainments, that humanitie {as ever reached, were 
expreſſed, repreſented in that light. notwithſtand- 
ing all the amazing and inexpreſſible honors of his 
original ftate and god-like © form,” he conde- 
ſcended to © be found in faſhion, as a man: nor 
only ſo, but he © became obedient unto death, 
« even the death of the croſs.” wherefore God 
alſo has highly © exalted him and given him a 


C name, which is above everie name, that at the 
« name of Jeſus everie knee ſhould bow.” and 


from this exaltation thus expreſsly founded upon 
the © obedience” and condeſcenſions of © the 
& croſs,” is derived a very conſiderable degree of 
that atoning efficacie, which is in the ſcripture con- 
ſtantly aſcribed to his death. for here we have 
before us a demonſtration in fat, of that regard, 
which will throughout the whole moral univerſe 
be proportionably ſhewn by the ſupreme governor 
of it to all attainments in virtue. thus are we en- 
coraged and animated by the death of Chriſt, and 
the joy, upon which he entered in conſequence of 
it, in the purſuit of . righteouſneſs” amidſt furround- 
ing difficulties and ſorrows; under that firm perſua- 
ſion ſo much inſiſted upon in the writings of the new 
teſtament, that, © if we ſuffer with him, we ſhall 
5 alſo reign with him.” how powerful a conſi- 
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ſpirit of prevailing pietie and goodneſs, which, ac- 
cording to the terms of the goſpel-covenant, will 
be our certain recommendation to the favor of the 
almightie ſovereign ! and as in this particular idea 
of it the death of Chriſt appears to have ſuch a 
happie tendencie towards producing theſe moral 
habits in our minds, we cannot but ſo far conſider 
it, as being truly expiatorie and atoning. the ſame 
propitiatorie virtue it has diſtinctly and ſeparately, 
in all thoſe other views of it, that we have been 
previouſly exhibiting. but when we lay all theſe 
ſeveral particulars together, when we contemplate 
them in one intire view, and in all their united 
force and energie, what other concluſion can we 
poſſibly acquieſce in but this; that God has © ſet 
c forth Jeſus Chriſt to be a propitiation, through 
&« faith in his blood.” and ftill more intereſting 
and efficacious, under this conception of them, are 
his dying agonies, when we recolle& what in the 
general conſideration of it, we have already treat- 
ed of at large. I mean the example, that in his 
death he has ſet us, of inflexible integritie in the 
cauſe of truth and virtue, of invincible benevolence 
to mankind and of abſolute reſignation to the will 
of the ſovereign and eternal © father.” this is an 
example on many accounts moſt excellently adapt- 
ed to cheriſh the principle of virtue in our minds, 
and muſt therefore proportionably exalt and heighten 
the propitiatorie power and influence of his paſſion 
M m upon 
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upon the croſs. in ſhort, ſuch. is that amazing 
degree of moral force and efficacie contained in 
this ſingle, but moſt illuſtrious, diſpenſation of di- 
vine providence, the death of Chriſt, that I can- 
not but look upon it, as one of the principal beau- 
ties and excellencies of the evangelical writings, 
that it ſhould fo conſtantly, ſo frequently, and with 
ſuch peculiar emphaſis, be in them inſiſted upon, as 
the great propitiation for the fins of mankind ; and 
as © a fountain opened for fin and for — 
well might the apoſtle ſay, that © through him we 
e have received the atonement.” through him we 
have indeed „ received the atonement.” an atone- 


ment to be contemplated with the devouteſt joy 
and triumph, to be accepted with the higheſt gra- 
titude and 3 and to be for ever celebrated both 
by angels and men, as exhibiting the brighteſt and 
moſt eminent diſplays of the Seine — of 
the power, wiſdom, juſtice, puritie and infinite 
—— of the ſovereign and eternal Deitie. 

and this is N 
A third particular, which we propoſed to inſiſt 
upon. but after what has been ſaid, I cannot 
think any large or ſeparate confideration of it to 
be neceſſarie in the way of proof or argument; 
though it is what I would moſt earneſtly recom- 
mend, as a ſubject never to be exhauſted in our 
devout and affectionate meditations. what a con- 
{picuous and ſtriking proof have we here of the 
ſovereigntie, power and majeſtie of God, who ap- 
pointed 
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dignitie of his nature, fo far ſuperior to 
that of angels, or of the higheſt arch-angels, to be 
a man of ſorrows and acquainted with grief, 
and who ſent him, as his meſſenger and prophet 
into this world of ours, this ſinful world, and to 
finiſh his abode in it by expiring upon the igno- 
minious croſs! how eminently does the wiſdom of 
God in this diſpenſation appear ! what a compli- 
cation of the moſt important benefits and privi- 
leges do we ſee in this one ſhort and almoſt mo- 
mentarie tranſa&tion ! how ſignally too in this ſtu- 
dous ſcene or rather ſyſtem of wonders are the 
righteouſneſs, the juſtice, the holineſs and the pu- 
ritie of the divine nature diſplayed ! what ſtronger 
demonſtration could have been given us of theſe 
divine attributes, than this, that God would rather 
ſend his own Son into the world, in order by the 
power and energie of his death to influence men to 
the love and habit of virtue, than admit any one 
of the human race to favor, without repentance 
and a conformitie of mind and temper to the laws 
of his moral government, and to the perfections of 
his moral nature? how manifeſtly in this diſpen- 
ſation has the ſupreme ruler of the world declared 
himſelf to be juſt,” even whilſt he is the “ juſ- 
ce tifier of them, who believe in Jeſus?” divine 
Juſtice cannot bend. it will not permit even in- 
finite mercie itſelf to receive into favor a ſingle 
ſinner, till the image of the divine holincis be re- 
is Mm 2 ſtored 


pointed our bleſſed Savior, notwithſtanding all the CHAP. v. 
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ritie of his nature, the majeſtie of his government, 
the honor of his laws, do all concur in forbiding, 
that, when men have © fallen ſhort of the glorie 
©« of God,” and eraſed, as it were, the divine 
image from their nature, by corrupt and ſinful 


| habits, they ſhould become the objects of his par- 


doning mercie, till this image be renewed. what 
then was the expedient fixed upon by ſovereign 
love, that juſtice might remain unblemiſhed, and 
yet our ſalvation be accompliſhed ? it was, © glorie 
ebe to God in the higheſt,” it was to ſend the 
ce beloved” of the father, „the brightneſs of his 
« perſon,” into our world, that by the power and 
efficacie of his death this image might be indeed 
reſtored, and by this means his fallen creature man 
become the object, not only of his pardoning grace, 
but even of his favor and complacential love. here 
we ſee juſtice in all it's inflexible rigor---love in all 
it's freedom, richneſs and glorie. let me only add, 
that, as in the death of Chriſt, not only the divine 
holineſs and puritie, not only the clemencie and 
forgiving mercie of the ſovereign being, but everie 
divine attribute appears to have been thus eminent- 
ly diſplayed, it's atoning or propitiatorie influence, 
muſt, on this farther account, be rendered infi- 
nitely more efficacious. it is evident that nothing 
can be of higher importance towards producing 
and cheriſhing the divine life in our ſouls, than 
juſt conceptions and ſtriking views of the divine 
attributes 
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attributes and nature. by the ſerious and devout HAP. v. 
contemplation of them therefore, as diſplayed in 
all their perfection and lovelineſs, by the propi- 
tiatorie death and facrifice of the Son of God, 
we are ſurely taking the moſt effectual me- 
thod to have our hearts eſtabliſhed in everie chri- 
ſtian grace, and in that © holineſs, without which 


©« no man can ſee the Lord.” 


CHAP, 
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HE three principal points, which, in the 
preceding chapter we have endevored to 
eſtabliſh, are theſe : firſt, that the death of Chrift 
was a true and proper atonement for the fins of 
mankind ; ſecondly, that it's atoning or propitia- 
torie virtue conſiſts in it's moral efficacie; and, 
thirdly, that the efficacie of this kind eſſentially 
belonging to it, is ſo vaſtly great, ſo deeply influ- 
ential and operative, that it is, on this account, an 
atonement of the moſt important nature and high- 
eſt value, everie way honorable to the divine per- 
fections, and in everie reſpect anſwerable and ade- 
quate to the wants and neceſſities of our finful 
race. ſo far as the exaltation of Chrift had any 
connexion with theſe particulars it has already been 
briefly touched upon. but I know not any ſubject, 
that more naturally demands to be diſtinctly treated 
of. in the death of Chriſt was exhibited an ex- 
ample of inflexible integritie in the cauſe of truth, 
of invincible benevolence to mankind, and of ab- 
ſolute reſignation and obedience to the will of 
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heaven. this is an example, on many accounts, CHa. vr 
peculiarly well-fited to cheriſh and invigorate hu- 
man virtue. it has therefore in the preceding chap- 
ter been inſiſted upon as proportionably heightening 


the propitiatorie power and influence of his facri- 
fice and final ſufferings. but what now lies before 
us is, not the effect, which theſe ſufferings were de- 
ſigned to have upon us, but the conſequence of 
them with reſpect to our Szvior himſelf. © he be- 
« came obedient unto death, even the death of 
the crols; wherefore God alſo has highly ex- 
e alted him and given him a name, that is above 
c everic name.” and for the complete illuſtration 
of this particular it ſeems neceſſarie, 

Firſt, to enquire into the grounds and reaſons 
of our Savior's exaltation, as they have been de- 
clared and pointed out to us in the facred ſcriptures. 

Secondly, to fpecifie thoſe dignities and honors, 
which conſtitute this exalted ſtate; and then, 

Thirdly, to enumerate thoſe practical uſes, that 
ſhall appear naturally to reſult, from the diſcoveries 
and deelarations, that have been made to us in the 
goſpel upon this ſo interefting and important an 
article. 

Firſt, I fay, let us inquire a little more particu- 
larly into the grounds and reaſons of our Savior's 
exaltation, as they have been declared and pointed 
out to us in the facred ſcriptures. 

In our firſt reflexions upon this fubje&t many 
paſſages immediately occur to our 2 74 

whic 
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to be inſiſted upon as the chief, if not the only 
reaſon of his being “ ſeated at the right hand of 
« the father; angels and authorities and powers 
«© being made ſubjet unto him. thus by the 
writer of the epiſtle to the hebrews we are direct- 
ed to © look unto Jeſus, the author and finiſher 
c of our faith, who for the joy, that was ſet be- 
c fore him, endured the cro/s, deſpiſing the ſhame” 
of it; “ and is now ſet down at the right hand of 
© the throne of God.” {ſo likewiſe in the ſame 
epiſtle it is thus argued : © for we ſee Jeſus, who 
e was made a little lower than the angels, for the 
« ſufferings of death crowned with glorie and 
«© honor.” to the ſame purpoſe is that heavenly 
ſong we meet with in the book of Revelation ; 
ce worthie is the Lamb, that was ſain, to receive 
ce riches and honor and glorie and bleſſing,” and 
in the ſame ſenſe St. Paul has been ſometimes un- 
derſtood in his reaſoning upon this ſubject, Philip. 
c. ii. v. 8, 9. and previouſly to any declarations 
of this kind made by his apoſtles, we find a much 
like repreſentation or view of this particular to have 
been given by our Savior himſelf ; and which is, 
as follows: © therefore the father loveth me,” and 
it was to that love alone, that he could owe his 
exaltation ; * therefore the father loveth me, be- 
« cauſe I lay down my life.” yet we cannot in 
reaſon imagine, that the death of Chrift ſhould be 
the only inſtance of his obedience and virtue, that 
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was looked upon with approbation and compla- CHar. vr. 


cencie by the ſovereign Lord of all. we cannot 
ſuppoſe, that all the condeſcenſion, which he ma- 
nifeſted in becoming incarnate, that all the inte- 
gritie, zeal and ardor, with which he executed the 
office of the prophet of the moſt high God u 
earth, throughout the whole courſe of his divine 
miniſtrie, ſhould have contributed nothing to the 
glories of his exaltation. in fuch ſuppoſitions there 
is a manifeſt inconſiſtencie and contrarietie of ſen- 
timent. accordingly upon farther conſideration, 


we ſhall find, that the ſcriptures frequently include 
theſe other inſtances of his obedience, as conſpiring 


with the virtues ſo eminently diſplayed in his death 
to form that conſummate character, that ineffable 
height of merit and moral worth, in recompence 
of which God has © ſet him at his own right hand 
e in heavenly places, far above all principalities 
«© and powers, and might, and dominion, and everie 
e name, that is named, not only in this world, 
« but alſo in that which is to come.” thus, in 
that paſſage of the epiſtle to the Philippians, which 
has juſt now been refered to, the apoſtle obſerves, 
that our Savior being in the form of God, made 
cc himſelf of no reputation, and took upon him 
ce the form of a ſervant, and being found in 
« faſhion, as a man, he humbled himſelf and” 
at length, became obedient unto death, even the 
« death of the croſs.” where we cannot but con- 
clude it to have been the intention of the apoſtle to 
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zoo I. aſſign his condeſcending incarnation with all the 


humiliation and abaſements of his life, in conjunc- 
tion with the obedience of his death, as the ground 
and reaſon of his being thus © highly exalted ;” 
and not to inſiſt ſeparately upon this latter, as the 
only foundation of that ſuper- eminent dignitie, 
that has been confered upon him. and this indeed 

is what the paſſage itſelf literally implies. for, 
Nas has been juſtly obſerved, the expreſſion is, 
ce obedient © unto” death, not only in death, but 
4 through his whole life anto death.” See Beart's 
Vindication of the eternal Law and everlaſting 
Goſpel, Part I. c. iv. p. 47. in the v ſame 
manner too it is, that our Savior himſelf ſome- 
times ſpeaks of his own exaltation and reward. 
«© God, he ſays, has given him authoritie to execute 
. judgment alſo, becauſe he is the Son of man; 
that is, on account of his incarnation, and of all 
that he did and taught, as well as ſuffered, in the 
character of the Meſſiah. ſo likewiſe in chat his 
ſolemn prayer or interceſſion recorded in the xviith 
chapter of the goſpel of St. John, he pleads his 
having © manifeſted” the divine perfections to his 
diſciples by thoſe doctrines and inſtructions, which 
they were afterwards to communicate to the world, 
as a ground and reaſon for his tion of the 
glorie, that awaited him. and now, o father, 
6 glorifie me with thine own ſelf, with the glorie, 
© which I had with thee before the world was. 
«© I have manifeſted thy name unto the men, whom 
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e thou gaveſt me out of the world.” ſtill how- CHAT. V.. 


ever, there is an obvious proprietie in ſpeaking of 
our Savior's exaltation, as being peculiarly con- 
need with his ſufferings upon the croſs. not- 
withſtanding all the virtue he manifeſted in his con- 
deſcending incarnation, notwithſtanding all the hu- 
militie, ſelf-denial and benevolence of his god-like 
life, yet had he not died, the whole of this pre- 
vious merit would have been totally obliterated ; 
and he could not, in the eſtimation of the ſupreme 
Deitie, have been intitled to any reward at all. 
by not ſubmiting to death he would have defeated 
the whole deſign of his incarnation and life, re- 
nounced his obedience, and abandoned the cauſe of 
truth and virtue. but by his death he contracted, 
as it were, all that obedience, benevolence and love, 
which he had before exhibited in his appearance 
among mankind and in continually going about 
doing good, into one moſt ſplendid and heroic act 
of virtue. by it he abſolutely fixed and conſum- 
mated the merit of his character, as the adorable 
Savior and redeemer of mankind. well therefore 
may we fay, that for the ſufferings of death he 
« was crowned with glorie and honor.” 

Let us now procede, in the ſecond place, to con- 
ſider more particularly, wherein this © glorie and 
« honor” conſiſt, or, what it is, that conſtitutes 
the dignitie and magnificence of his exalted ſtate. 
now there is one part of this dignitie or glorie, 
which was the conſequence or reward of our Sa- 
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and conſpicuous here on earth. and that 1s, the 
ſucceſs of his goſpel in the world, which was 
« the Lord's doing, and is ſo marvelous in our 
« eyes;z” the ſucceſs of that very ſcheme for the 
ſake of which he died; and the honor of having 
to the end of time, that vaſt numbers of mankind, 
which ſhall conſtitute the whole bodie of the 
chriſtian church from it's commencement to it's 
diſſolution, acknowleging themſelves to be ſubjects 
of his ſpiritual and moral kingdom, and ſubmiting 
themſelves to him, as their authoritative and infal- 
lible guide, or, as in the language of prophecie it 
has been expreſſed, © having the heathen for his 
© inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts of the earth 
« for his poſſeſſion.” Chriſti merces, ſays Irenzus, 
alledging this very paſſage advers. heres. lib. iv. 
c. XXXviii. p. 338. ex variis & differentibus gen- 
tibus in unam cohortem fidei convenientes | an 
homines, quemadmodum Pater promiſit ei. Poſtula, 
dicens, a me, &c. and to a being of his god-like 
benevolence, how intenſe and ardent indeed muſt 
be the joy, to contemplate the exalted virtues, that 
have been produced and cheriſhed in the heart of 
man, by the purifying and animating influences of 
his goſpel, all that knowlege, juſtice, ſobrietie and 
peace, that it has introduced into the world ; and 
that glorious . multitude, which no man can 
«© number,” of thoſe, who, by means of it, have 
been trained up for a blisful immortalitie ! a joy 
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not tranſient like the world itſelf, in which theſe AP. vr. 


effects have taken place, but eternal, as that to 
which they ultimately tend. and this was a reward 
too conſiderable not to be taken notice of as ſuch, 
by the ſacred, evangelical writers. St. Paul, ſpeaking 
in his epiſtle to the Galatians profeſſedly upon this 
very ſubject, among the other great and diſtinguiſh- 
ing honors of the redecmer, expreſsly mentions his 
being * the head of the bodie, the church.” and 
this “ church he purchaſed with his own blood.” 
it was by ſheding it, that he procured to himſelf 
the honor of being it's head and founder. and fo 
great an honor did he think it, that for that end 
he willingly ſhed it.“ he gave himſelf for us,” 
as the ſame apoſtle elſewhere expreſſes it, © that 
« he might redeem us from all iniquitie, and pu- 
“ rifie unto himſelf a peculiar people zealous of 
« good works; that he might enjoy the exalted 
pleaſure, the ſublime and god-like ſatisfaction of 
being the refiner of human nature, and the glo- 
rious inſtrument of divine providence, in eſtabliſh- 
ing a ſocietie upon earth, in which everie virtue, 
that can adorn and perfect humanitie, ſhould be 
cultivated with diſtinguiſhing © zeal,” and ſhine 
with a © peculiar” dignitie and luſtre. with what 
triumphant ſhouts of congratulation; with what 
loud, repeted acclamations of joy muſt this glorious 
founder of the chriſtian faith have been welcomed 
into the heavenly regions, by thoſe angelic beings, 


who 


DO 
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who rejoice even in the converſion of a fingle 
ſinner ! but, 

Secondly, of that church or chriſtian ſocietie, 
which was thus founded by our Savior on earth he 
is now the animating, though inviſible, head. to 
him, upon his glorious aſcenſion into heaven, the 
affairs and intereſts of it were commited. know- 
ing this to be a part of the honor deſigned to be 
confered upon him, he aſſures his diſciples, that, 
upon that aſcenſion, he would © ſend the com- 
ce forter, even the Holie Ghoſt, who ſhould lead 


« them into all truth.” and a ſtill more extenſive 
promiſe of the ſame kind he gives them after his 


reſurrection. lo I am with you;” that is, I 
will ſupport and maintain your cauſe and intereſt, 
cc even to the end of the world.” and we cannot 
but obſerve, what a beautiful correſpondence and 
harmonie there is in this deſignation to the v 

nature of thoſe ſervices it was intended to 3 
he, who firſt founded the church in his blood, now 
governs it by his power. he, who, whilſt here 
upon earth manifeſted ſuch wonderful love and be- 
nevolence to mankind in eſtabliſhing the goſpel 
ſyſtem and all it's ineſtimable privileges, amongſt 
them, is appointed to be the grand miniſter of 


providence, throughout everie age of the world, in 


their behalf, and in carrying on the very ſame 
defign. 


But this leads us, in the third place, to a till 
more important part of our Savior's exaltation con- 
ſequent 
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ſequent upon 
conftituted, under the ſupreme Deitie, the great 
diſpenſer of future happineſs, and even of eternal 
ſalvation to the children of men. ſome have ſup- 
poſed, that the reward confered upon our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, on account of his ſpotleſs virtue and 
conſummate merit in becoming the Savior of the 
world, was the actual grant of pardon, and of 
happineſs immortal, to be beſtowed upon mankind, 
on the conditions ſpecified in the goſpel. and it is 
urged, that to a being of his great, amazing bene- 
volence, nothing could have been a more acceptable 
reward, than the making others happie on his ac- 
count, as there is nothing, in which ſuch a being 
could take a greater ſatisfaction or be more intenſely 
pleaſed with. but I cannot find, that this is a re- 
preſentation at all agreeable to the doctrine of the 
holie ſcriptures. beſides, either this could be no 
reward at all to our bleſſed Savior ; or, it muſt be 
ſuch a one, as reflects very high diſhonor upon the 
divine perſections, upon the effential goodneſs of 
the ſovereign mind. if theſe bleſſings would have 
been beftowed upon mankind, in conſequence of 
the original benevolence and clemencie of the ſu- 
preme Deitie, even though our bleſſed Savior had 
never appeared in the world, then with no ſort of 
proprietie, can they be conſidered, as his reward, 
as a grant or donation to him. if they are his re- 
ward at all, it muſt needs be in ſuch a ſenſe, as that, 
if he had not appeared in the world. mankind could 
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not this imputing a greater efficacie towards the 
production of happineſs to our Savior's merit, than 
to the goodneſs of God himſelf? for, upon this ſup- 
poſition, the former is the exciting cauſe of all the 
happineſs, that is hereafter to be enjoyed by mankind; 
and it is in ſubſerviencie to that, and not to the 
dictates of his own free, eſſential goodneſs, that the 
power of Deitie operates in effecting it. what is 
it that can make the happineſs confered upon 
others to be a reward to Chriſt, but his bene vo- 
lence, or the pleaſure he would take in being the 
author of it, and in knowing, that it was on his 
account they became poſſeſſed of it ? but if the 
ſupreme Deitie would not have taken, at leaft, as 
much pleafure in communicating the ſame quan- 
titie of happineſs, out of his own pure and abſo- 
lute goodneſs, as, according to this notion, he is 
ſuppoſed to communicate, incited by an adventi- 
tious and extraneous motive ariſing from our Sa- 
vior's merit, what does this neceſſarily and una- 
voidably implie, but a greater degree of benevolence 
in the character of the redeemer of mankind, than 
in that of the ſovereign creator and Lord of the 
univerſe ? and it does, I think, appear very evi- 
dently in the ſcriptures, that the reward confered 
upon our bleſſed Savior for the fake of his illuſtri- 
ous and moſt exalted merit, was, not the bleſſings 
themſelves of pardon, peace and immortalitie, to 
be on his account beſtowed upon mankind, but 

the 
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c has God exalted to be a prince and a Savior to 


give tance and forgiveneſs of fins.” this 
indeed may poſſibly be meaned of the power and 
efficacie of that goſpel, of which he is the author, 
towards promoting repentance” and, in conſe- 
ſequence, ſecuring . the remiſſion of fins ;” and 
in this view is to be refered to the topic, that was 
firſt inſiſted upon, in illuſtrating this ſecond parti- 
cular. but it may very juſtly too be underſtood of 
that high office, to which our Savior has been ex- 
alted at the © right hand of God.” according to 
the very nature of this office all the divine influ- 
ences, that are neceſſarie for producing a ſincere 
and genuin repentance, together with the pardon, 
peace and joy reſulting from it, are through his 
mediation tranſmited to the children of men. 
but it is not the pardon or remiſſion of fins alone, 
that is thus through his inſtrumentalitie conveyed. 
in the very ſame manner it is, that all the bleſlings 
and joys of the heavenly world, all the rewards and 
honors of the future and immortal ſtate are diſ- 
penſed to mankind. * the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. it is the 
gift, the free, unmerited © gift,” the abſolute, 
unpurehated favor of God; but it is conveyed by 
the agencie of Jeſus Chriſt, as the great diſpenſer 
of happineſs and falvation to the children of men. 
and to this high office, with which he was to be in- 
veſted, our Savior himfeit has often directed our 

O o thoughts. 
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thoughts. as thou haſt given him power,” he 
ſays, ſpeaking of his own future exaltation, © over 
« all fleſh” all mankind, „that he ſhould give 
« eternal life to as many, as thou haſt given him, 
to all his ſincere and genuin diſciples. © my 
« ſheep,” as his language is again, hear my 
« voice; and I give unto them eternal lite.” and 
once more, it is in theſe remarkable words, that, 
upon another occaſion he expreſſes himſelf. * as 
de the father has life in himſelf ſo has he given to 
« the Son to have life in himſelf,” that is happi- 
neſs under his diſpoſal ; © and to execute judgment 
c alfo,” to be the impartial diſtributer of the re- 
wards and honors of a future world, as well as of 
it's puniſhments and woe. and why; © becauſe 
« he is the Son of man.” on this account it is, 
that © our life” is ſaid to be © hid with Chriſt in 
« God.” our life, that is our happineſs, has been 
depoſited by the ſupreme, eternal author of all 
good, in the hands of the redeemer, to be by him 
transfered and communicated to us, the happy ob- 


jects of his over-flowing mereie. thus highly has 


God exalted him, conſtituted him the miniſter of 
his grace to mankind, lodged our everlaſting in- 
tereſts in his hands, and given him authoritie, as 
the immediate repreſentative of his own ſupreme 
majeſtie, to diſtribute the bleſſings of eternitie. I 
will not ſo much as attempt to deſcribe either the 
dignitie of this office, or the ſublime ſatisfactions, 
that muſt attend the faithful execution of it. 


words 
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words are not equal to the ſubject; and even ima- CHAP. VI. 
gination itſelf ſinks under the weight of it. and 
yet, in the 

Fourth place, there is another part of our Sa- 
vior's exaltation totally diſtinct from any thing, 
that has hitherto been mentioned ; and which can- 
not but prodigiouſly heighten and aggrandize our 
idea of it. the dominion I mean, with which he 
is inveſted over the angelical world, and the ho- 
mage, that is paid to him by all the angelic powers. 
this dominion and homage are clearly and very fre- 
quently aſſerted in the ſcriptures. and not only fo; 
but we are there likewiſe informed, that it was 
not a dominion originally belonging to our Savior ; 
not an adoration, that had from the begining been 
paid to him; but, that they were the conſequence . 
of his obedience in becoming incarnate, in living, 9 
ſuffering and dying for our ſakes, and intended for 
the reward of it. thus expreſsly in a paſſage al- 
ready cited; © wherefore,” that is, on account of 
his © obedience unto death,” juſt before mention- 1 
ed, © God alſo has highly exalted him, and given A 
«© him a name above everie name, that at the name : 
© of Jeſus everie knee ſhould bow, of zhings in K 
heaven and 77795 in earth, and zh/7z75 under the 5 
earth. and it was at his incarnation, and not be- | 
tore, that the decree went forth, injoining homage | 
and adoration to be paid him by the angelic hoſt. 
«© when he bringeth in, as the writer to the he- 
brews expreſſes himſelf upon the ſubjea, © the 1 
Oo 2 & firſt- 1 
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BOOK n. „ firſt-begoten, into the world, he ſays; and let 
K all the angels of God worſhip him.” though 


it is probable, that this decree was not actually put 
into exccution, till after Eis aſcenſion. with this 
St. Peter evidently ſeems to connect it, and as fol- 
lowing upon it.“ who is gone into heaven, fo runs 
ce the paſſage I refer to, and is on the riglit hand 
« of God; angels and authorities and powers be- 
c ing made ſubject unto him.” thus is that con- 
deſcending Savior, who was once treated with the 
baſeſt inſolence and contempt by the moſt infamous 


of mankind, now worſhiped and adored by the 


| higheſt of the angelic orders. and having thus 


endevored to illuſtrate the two firſt of the parti- 
culars propoſed to be in this chapter diſcuſſed, let 
us procede, in the third place, 

To point out the practical uſes ariſing out of this 
doctrine of our Savior's exaltation. and indeed a 
ſubject it is fo great and elevated, that in conſidering 
this moral improvement to be made of the doctrine 
in general, we ſhall be much nearer to a level with 
our own capacities, than in attempting to form any 

iſtinct or accurate idea, in particular, concerning 
the power, the riches, the wiſdom, the honor, 
e the glorie and the bleſſing,” with which the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt is now inveſted at the right hand 
of the ſupreme, eternal Deitie. and the reflexion 
of this kind, which firſt preſents itſelf to our 
thoughts, is that, which the apoſtle himſelf has 
ſuggeſted in his farther reaſoning upon the ſubject, 


as 
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as it occurs in the fore-cited epiſtle to the Philip- cn ar. VF. 


pians; © that everie tongue ſhould confeſs, that © 
« Jetfus Chriſt is Lord, to the glorie of God the 
C Father; to the honor and illuſtration of the 
divine perfections. and how eminently indeed are 
they diſplayed in this diſpenſation of the divine 
moral government? for the diſcoverie of which, 
let it be recollected, it is to the goſpel alone, that 
we can be indebted. what a demonſtration have 
we here of that inexhauſtible power of God, by 
wich he is enabled to be, throughout the endleſs 
ages of cternitie, the liberal © rewarder of thoſe, 
* who diligently ſeck him?“ when we reflect up- 
on the amazing, the inconceivable dignitie of our 
Savior's præ-exiſtent and primeval ſtate, and re- 
count in our minds the various particulars of it, as 
recorded in the new. teſtament, we might be almoſt 
tempted to think it impoſſible, that ſuch a being, a 
being in. the original ſplendor and excellencies of 
his nature ſo tranſcendently great, ſhould be capa- 
ble of exaltation. yet we ſee, with what new 
« honors” he has been © crowned ;” and, what 
magnificent rewards haye been beſtowed upon him, 
out of the immenſe and endleſs treaſures of om 
nipotence. how manifeſtly too in this diſpenſation 
has the fupreme being declared himſelf to be © the 
c righteous Lord, who loveth righteouſneſs ?” and 
by confering ſuch ſuper- eminent honors upon fuch 
diſtinguiſhed merit, how evidently does he appear 


to be that impartial governor of the moral univerſe, 
who 
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BOOK IL. who will “ recompenſe to” all his intelli 


t and 
reaſonable creatures of everie rank and order, 


« according to their works. and in the exalta- 
tion of Chriſt, as well as by his appearance, in con- 
formitie to the appointment of ſovereign Deitie, 
upon carth, what a ftriking and inconteſtable proof 
have we of the love and compaſſion of the divine 
Being towards his creature, man. for, where- 
« fore” did he © exalt” him, but for the love, 
the wonderful condeſcending love, that he had 
ſhewn to our race ? how pretious then in the fight 
of God muſt be the welfare of our immortal ſouls, 
in the promoting of which this love conſiſted ? 
and how evident muſt be even from hence alone, 
to thoſe, who acknowlege the divinitie of the 
chriſtian oracles, the utter, abſolute, impoſſi- 
bilitie, that any one of theſe ſouls, ſhould by the 
ſupreme creator of it have been doomed to irre- 
trievable and eternal miſerie? has that being, who 
<« exalted” our Lord Jefus Chriſt to ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed honors, purely on account of his love to 
fouls, himſelf expreſſed ſuch implacable enmitie 
againſt them ? it cannot be. | 
Secondly, in the exaltation of our bleſſed Savior 
the ſupreme being has pointed out to us, in the 
plaineſt and moſt explicit manner, how it is, that 
we ourſelves may hope to obtain a ſhare in the fe- 
licitics and honors of the heavenly and eternal ſtate. 
God is one, not only in the ſimplicitie of his eſ- 
{ence, but alſo in the immutabilitie of his attri- 


butes. 
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butes. it muſt therefore be by following the ex- CHAP. VE 


ample of that pietie and views, the perfection of 
which in the great redeemer was the dition of 
thoſe high and eminent rewards, to which he is now 
advanced, that we likewiſe are to “ ſeek after 
cc gloric, honor, and immortalitie.” in all ſpecu- 
lative points of religion our Lord was abſolutel y 
free from error. ſo that, if any being in the uni- 
verſe could have ever juſtly pleaded the merit of 
opinion, it muſt have been this adorable Savior of 
human kind. yet it is obſervable, that there is not 
the lcaſt ſtreſs laid, either by himſelf or by his 
apoſtles, upon right opinion, in connexion with 
thoſe rewards and honors, that were confered upon 
him by the ſupreme governor of the univerſe. but 
his obedience, his humilitie, his-pictie, his benevo- 
lence are always inſiſted upon as being the ſole 
ground and foundation of them. in theſe rewards 
and honors therefore we have two moſt important 
principles inculcated upon us. the one that no- 
thing can be fo effectual for our obtaining the di- 
vine favor, as the being poſſeſſed of the divine 
image, and the cultivating every generous and god- 
ke) virtue. the other, that this is a method, wi. ich 
moſt gainly will be available to that end. what 
better u ek can we follow; if we do indeed aſpire 
to the favor of the Almightie, than that, which 
our bleſſed Savior purſued with ſteadie pace and 
undaunted reſolution, till adyanced into the higheſt 


degree of it? or how can we entertain a doubt, 
when 
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200K n. when we reflect upon the immutabilitie of the di- 
—— ine nature, in conjunction with that infinite bene- 


ſtitutes it's ſovereign glorie, of 

n proportion to the conformitie, which we 
2 bow, in the temper and diſpoſition of 
ur minds, to the virtues of our bleſſed Savior, of 
ſharing, I fay, with him,' in the complacencie of 
the great creator, and in all thoſe glorious and 
bleſſed effects, that muſt neceſſarily be the reſult of 
it? or could there be any rocin for ſuſpecting the 
juſtneſs of our own reaſoning in ſuch deductions 
and inferences, as theſe, from a doctrine of the 
ſcriptures, yet has the goſpel itſelf in the moſt ex- 
plicit terms eſtabliſhed them. and tlus at once for 
our conſolation and direction. when our bleſſed 
Lord is faid, to have entered into the veil, as our 
<« fore-runner,” this plainly implies, that in his 
example the way has been pointed out to us, in 
which we are to aim at the heavenly happineſs, 
and that in his exaltation the ampleſt affurances 
have been given us of the ſucceſs of it. and for 
the ſame reaſon undoubtedly it is, that we are ex- 
horted to © run our chriſtian race with patience”--- 
looking unto Jeſus the author and finiſher of 
* our faith, who for the joy, that was ſet before 
© him endured the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame, and 
is ſet down at the right hand of the throne 
* of God.” why ſhould we © look at,” or be 
thus eſpecially called upon to contemplate, him in 
the glories of his exaltation, if not for our enco- 


ragement 


volence, wich con 
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a patient and perſevering imitation of his example 
we alſo may become intitled to ſome blisful manſion 
above ? accordingly we are by the apoſtle expreſsly 
aſſured, that, if we ſuffer with him, we ſhall alſo 
«© be glorified together.” and by the fame in- 
ſpired writer, it is in another epiſtle recorded as a 
&« faithful ſaying, that, „if we be dead with 
© him, we ſhall alſo live with him; if we ſuffer 
« with him, we ſhall alſo reign with him.” fo 
that in ſcripture the advancement of Chriſt at the 
right hand of God is plainly conſidered, as being a 
ſacred, folemn, divine promiſe given to mankind, 
that ſo far as they make it their ambition to re- 
ſemble the graces, ſo far, as they regulate and go- 
vern their affections by the model, of his example, 
they ſhall not fail of obtaining a ſhare in the fe- 
licities of that immortal world, in which he 
c reigns,” and that, as without holineſs no 
« man ſhall ſee the Lord,” ſo, on the other hand, 
by the prevailing habit of it in the foul, we 
ſhall moſt certainly be qualified for that beatific 
viſion. © how wiſely,” ſays Mr. Baxter, in his 
Life of Faith, Treatiſe II. c. iv. No. 30, 1. p. 106. 
&« hath God ordered it, that, when death is natu- 
« rally ſo terrible to man, we ſhould have a Sa- 
% yior, that went that way before us, and was 
« once dead, but now liveth, and is where we muſt 
ebe, and hath the keys of death and heaven, 
« that we may boldly go forth as to his preſence, 

= « and 


* 
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100k U. ©« and to the innumerable perfected ſpirits of the 
„ juſt, and may commend our ſouls to the hands 
« of our redeemer and our head. as alſo, that 
« this ſhould be plain! 5 revealed, and that the 
« ſcriptures are written in a method and a manner 
« fit for all- and that miniſters be commanded to 
* open and apply it, by tranſlation, cxpoſition, and 
cc earneſt exiiortation; that the remedy may be ſuted 
ce to the nature and extent of the diſcaſe.” 

But once more, thirdly, in the exaltation of our 
Lord ſeſus we have ſome pleaſing and important 
intimations given us with reſpec to the nature of 
the heavenly telicitic, as well as in relation to the 
infallibly ſure and certain method of obtaining it. 
how caſily may we believe it's eternal progreſſion, 
when we conſider, that even “ the only-begoten 
of the facher, who had from “ the begining” 
been an inhabitant of the heavenly world, was yet. 
capable of receiving additional honors, upon his 
aſcenſcion into it, after a life of obedience, pietie 
and virtue here on earth ? again, the principal and: 
moſt diſtinguiſhing part of our Savior's heavenly 
dignitie conſiſts in his being a diſpenſer of peace 
and happineſs. the whole ſyſtem, ſays Mr. 
Baxter likewiſe in the treatiſe juſt now refered to, 
c. v. p. 108, 9. „of (our religion) is the harmo- 
* nous expreſſion of God's holineſs and love. the 
“ particulars J muſt but name, left I be too long. 

| © 1. The author of it, Jeſus Chriſt, was perfectly 
| good himſelf; being God and man ſinleſs in na- 
cc ture 
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« ture and in life, living and dying and riſing to 
% do good, and making it his office and even his 
„ work, even in heaven, to do mankind the great- 
ce eft good.” we may from hence very naturally 
conclude, and are countenanced in it by many paſ- 
ſages occuring in the ſacred writings, that much of 
our own happineſs in that blisful world is to reſult 
from mutual offices of friendſhip and love. a 
confideration, that ſhould highly endear that tem- 
per to us now, and convince us of the folly, vanitie 
and preſumption of indulging any bitter, implaca- 
ble, malitious diſpoſitions, and at the ſame time, 
hoping for an admiſſion, even whilſt thus cor- 
rupted and depraved, into that bleſſed world; 


where all is love and charitie, harmonie and good- 
will. 
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ONCERNING the employment and ac- 
tions of our glorious redeemer, in that his 
exalted ſtate at the right hand” of the father, 
of which we have in Pr. preceding chapter been 
taking a brief and ſummarie review, the {ſcripture 
does not enter into any great varietie of particulars. 
and for this reaſon probably, that it is a ſubject, as 
yet too ſublime for our faculties ; a ſubject reſerved 
for our entertainment and delight, in that future 
world of glorie, to which we ourſelves ſhall ere 


long be exalted, if, through the efficacious influ- 


ences of his wonderful love and condeſcenſion in 


becoming incarnate for our fakes, of his moſt ex- 


cellent precepts, his admirable doctrines, his ſpot- 
leſs example, and his atoning death, we are raiſed 
to © newneſs of life,” and mack partakers of 
e the divine nature” by the prevailing ſimilitude 
of our own tempers and diſpoſitions to thoſe moral 
perfections, that conſtitute the ſovereign glories of 
it. nevertheleſs there is one remarkable particular 
upon this head, that has been, as it were, {elected 1 15 

CE 
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the counſels of iſd vn. 
e els of unerring wiſdom, as proper to be CHAP. vn 


diſcovered and made known unto mankind by the 
diſpenſation of the goſpel ; and which we find ac- 
cordingly to be moſt expreſsly and plainly inſiſted 
upon in the records of our moſt holy faith. what 
I mean, is the interceſſion of Chriſt ; the inter- 
ceſſion he is now making in our behalf before the 
throne of the divine and ſovereign majeſtic. © he 
C ever liveth to make interceſſion for us. if any 
& man {in we. have an advocate with the father 


<« Telus Chriſt the righteous, who,” as it is elſe- 


where expreſſed, © is not entered into the holie 
e place, made with hands,” into that peculiarly 
ſacred part of the temple at Jeruſalem, “ into 
« which went the high pricit alone once everie 
« year, which are the figures of the true, which 
are at beſt but ſhadows and faint emblems of 
c things infinitely more magnificent and great, 
ce that have been in the goſpel diſcovered to us; 
© but into heaven itſelf now to appear in the pre- 
© ſence of God for us; —as an interceſſor with 
the. father in our cauſe, and with reference to our 
higheſt intereſt, even the welfare of our immortal 
ſpirits. and there is no doubt to be made, but that 
this particular tranſaction carried on by the great 


redeemer in his preſent ſtate of exaltation and 


glorie has been thus explicitely made known on 


account of it's eminent uſefulneſs and peculiarly 


happie tendencie towards enforcing that, which is 


the. grand and ultimate deſign of the whole chri- 


ſtian. 
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BOOK n. ſtian inſtitution; and which is no other than the 


moral purification of our minds, and the forming 
our tempers to the prevailing habits of univerſal 
pietie and the ſincereſt virtue. what St. Paul ob- 
ſerves in relation to the ſacred ſcriptures of the old 
teſtament, is with ſtill more eminent proprictic ap- 
plicable to evcrie peculiar diſcoverie of the goſpel. 
cc it is profitable, for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
c rection, for inſtruction in righteouſneſs, that the 
«© man of God, the devout and ſerious proteffor of 
religion, (may be perfect, thoroughly furniſhed 
<« for everic good work.” in treating therefore 
upon the propoſed ſubject of this chapter, the in- 
terceſſion of Chriſt, we ſhall purſue the following 
method. 

Firſt, we ſhall conſider, wherein the interceſſion 
of Chriſt conſiſts; or, what is the preciſe, deter- 
minate idea, or notion, that we are to form con- 
cerning it; 

Secondly, inquire into the grounds and reaſons, 
upon which it is founded; | 

Thirdly, endevor to ſhew, in what manner it 
ſtands connected with the final and everlaſting ſal- 
vation of mankind. and then, 

Fourthly, point out the many great advantages 
ariſing from this peculiar diſcoverie of the goſpel, 
in reference to the preſent improvement of our 
minds 1n virtue. 

Firſt then, let us inquire, wherein the interceſ- 


fon of Chriſt conſiſts, or what is the preciſe, de- 


terminate 
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gerning it. the original word, by which it is in the 
new teſtament expreſſed, is of a very general ſigni- 
fication, ſo as to be applicable to any kind of in- 
terpoſition or mediation made, in behalf of an of- 
fending partic ; whether it be that of power and 
authoritie, that of inſtruction, perſuaſion and ad- 
monition addreſſed to the oftender himſelf, and in- 
tended to promote his humiliation and repentance ; 
or, laſtly, that of ſupplication and intreatic made 
to the being, againſt whom the oftence has been 
commited. ſo that the whole of our Savior's great 
and wonderful undertaking for the ſalvation of 
mankind may juſtly be conſidered, and ſpoken of, 
as his interceſſion in their behalf. and therefore, 
in the language of prophecie, refering perhaps to 
the whole ceconomie of the goſpel, or, more pro- 


bably, in an eſpecial and peculiar manner, to the 


death of Chriſt upon the croſs, he is ſaid, even 


whilſt here upon earth, to © have made interceſſion 
&« for the traniprcſſors.” nevertheleſs, when it is 
obſerved by the author of the epiſtle to the he- 
brews, that © he is able to ſave them to the utter- 
« moſt, who come unto God by him, {ccing he 
e ever liveth to make interceſſion for them, here 
is evidently a reference, not to any thing that had 
been done by our Lord, during his ſtate of incar- 
nation, but to what he is now tranſacting in his 
ſtate of exaltation, at the © right hand of the fa- 
e ther,” and the ſame meaning is equally obvious 
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BOOK n. in that other paſſage, that has been juſt now cited 
l from St. John; „ if any man fin we have an ad- 


« yocate with the father: there is one now ſtand- 


ing in the preſence of the father, who ſuſtains the 


character of our © advocate” and interceſſor. and 


this interceſſion, which is continually made by our 
bleſſed Lord in the heavenly world, and on our ac- 
count, conſiſts in his pleading for us; his offering 
up the moſt earneſt ſupplications and entreaties to 
the ſupreme father of mercies in our behalf, and 
for our ſakes. this is the idea, which our Savior 
himſelf has taught us to form of it. „I will 
«© pray the father,” ſuch expreſsly is his language 
to the diſciples, © and he will give you another 
« comforter ;” refering to the miraculous gifts of 
the holie ghoſt, which, in theſe words he aſſures 
them, he would intercede for, upon his aſcenſion 
into heaven. and ſtill more generally, and with a 
reference, undoubtedly, not only to his immediate 
diſciples, the apoſtles, but to all in common, who 
ſhould profeſs themſelves his followers, he declares, 
at that day,” meaning, when he ſhall be aſcend- 
ed, © ye ſhall aſk in my name, and I will pray the 
father for you.” ſo that the whole ſeventeenth 
chapter of St. John's goſpel, which conſiſts intirely 
of one ſolemn, expreſſive and moſt affectionate 
prayer, offered up to his father by our bleſſed Sa- 
vior, whilſt here upon earth, and in behalf, not of 
his immediate diſciples alone, but, of „ all, who 
« ſhould believe in his name,” may juſtly be con- 

| ſidered 


On the interceſſion of Chriſ. 
ſidered as an exact ſpeci 
is now doing in heaven, under the character of our 
advocate, or interceſſor. this point then being ſuf- 
ficiently clear, we may go on to inquire, 

Secondly, into the grounds, or reaſons, upon which 
this interceſſion is founded. and theſe are in general 
the attributes of God, conſidered in connexion with 
the merits of the Savior himſelf and the confummate 
dignitie and perfection of his moral character. in 
treating upon the exaltation of Chrift, we obſerv- 
ed, that the principal and moſt illuſtrious part of 

it conſiſts in his being conſtituted the great diſ- 
penſer of all ſpiritual, heavenly and eternal bleſ- 
ſings unto the children of men. it is through his 
hands, that theſe bleſſings are tranſmited to us. 
but it is from the eſſential goodneſs of the God 
« and father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” that they 
originally flow, and to which in our thankſpivings 
and praiſes we are ultimately to aſcribe them. now 
of this great, momentous truth, our Savior's inter- 
ceſſion with the father for theſe very bleſſings to be 
beſtowed upon us, is a ſolemn acknowlegment. 
he does by this act own and recognize the ſove- 
reign Deitie, as the ſupreme ſource and origin of 
thoſe bleſſings, which he himſelf is empowered to 
confer. . and from the ardor of his pietie, even 
whilſt here upon earth, from that conſtancie and 
that elevation of ſpirit, with which he addicted 
himſelf to it's various exerciſes, with what chear- 
fulneſs and alacritie, with what reverent adoration, 
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BOOK IL. with what fervencie of devotion, may we not con- 


clude this folemn act of homage to the ſupreme 
creator and Lord of heaven and earth, to be per- 
formed by our redeemer in his immediate preſence ? 
but farther, 

Secondly, as our bleſſed Savior, whilſt here on 
earth, we well know to have been alike exemplarie 
in his benevolence and love to man, as in his pietie 
and devotion towards the eternal ſource and toun- 
tain of good, how then can we wonder, that he 
ſhould be an interceſſor on our behalf, now that he 
is ſeated on © the right hand of the majeſtie on 
« high?” a wonder ſurely it muſt have been both 
to men and angels, it he had not. what! can we 
believe it even poſſible, that the condeſcending 
Savior of mankind, who once left the regions of 
immortalitie for our ſakes, and who died upon the 
ignominious croſs for our ſalvation, could fo ſoon 
forget the very fouls he died to fave, as never, in 
his heavenly acts of adoration, to urge one plea in 
our behalf, or ſo much as offer up a ſingle requeſt 
to God on our account ? rather may we not, even 
independently of ſcripture-information in this 
particular, moſt certainly conclude, that he, 
who, when on earth, was ſo fincere and ardent 
a promoter of human falvation, muſt needs, now 
that he is fat down in heavenly places at the 
right hand” of the Almightie, ſovereign Deitie, 
be a moſt importunate ſollicitor in our cauſe and 
with the tendereſt affection for our immortal in- 


tereſts ? 


On the interceſſion of Chriſt. 
tereſts? there is not any thing, in which the pietic 
and benevolence of mankind ſo naturally expreſs 
themſelves, as in earneſt prayers, fervent wiſhes and 
reiterated interceſſions, for the welfare of others. 
and in the very ſame manner do our Savior's pietie 
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and benevolence expreſs themſelves in heaven. ſo 


that his interceſſion there may juſtly be looked up- 
on, as a continuation of the example, that he has 
ſet us here. but, 
Thirdly, the interceſſion of Chriſt is, not only 
thus evidently founded in nature and reaſon, in the 
genuin and univerſal dictates of pietie and virtue, 
but it is alſo admirably adapted for ſuggeſting to 
our minds a great varietie of the moſt intereſting 
and important reflexions relative to our moral im- 
provement and everlaſting weltare. nothing there- 
fore can be more probable than that, in order to 
give greater Weight and efficacie to theſe conſider- 
ations, he did, according to the original deſigna- 
tion and appointment of the father, undertake this 
office with peculiar circumſtances of ſolemnitie. 
we may naturally preſume, that it is conſidered, 
both by the great redeemer himſelf, as well as by 
the ſurrounding heavenly hierarchie, as one of his 
moſt appropriate characters; as one of the moſt 
important and intereſting relations, in which he 
ſtands to our race ; that for theſe ſeveral reaſons it 
is by him carried on with a peculiar tenderneſs and 
affection ; and that all this was expreſsly intended 
to be intimated to us in the language of ſcripture 
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BOOK IT. upon this head, and by the explicit title given to 


him of our advocate or interceſſor. this language 
and characteriſtical appellation were not intended 
to inform us merely, that he does in fact intercede 
for us, but, that it is his appointed and peculiarly 
ſolemn office, thus to act in our behalf. what 
theſe moral advantages and uſes arifing from the 
interceſſion of Chriſt are in particular, it is the bu- 
ſineſs of our fourth or concluding topic of argu- 
ment upon this ſubject to point out. the ſentiment 
which we would here inſiſt upon is, that, as this 
interceſſion is, not only in the general idea and no- 
tion of it the immediate and natural ſuggeſtion of 
our Savior's pietie and benevolence, but is likewiſe 
carried on by virtue of a ſpecial character or office, 
with which he has been in the moſt folemn man- 
ner inveſted, this is a conſideration, by which theſe 
advantages muſt be prodigioully increaſed, and the 
moral uſes to be made of the doctrine in the moſt 
efficacious manner enforced; it's- importance 
heightened ; it's aſpect rendered vaſtly more ſtrik- 
ing and venerable, and our attention to it almoſt 
neceſſarily and irreſiſtibly engaged. but we are 
now, in the 

Third place, according to the method at firſt 
propoſed, to inquire, in- what manner our Savior's 
interceſſion in the view that has now been given of 
it, ſtands connected with the final and everlaſting 
ſalvation of mankind. this is an inquirie, to which 
we are naturally led by the reaſonings, which 2 
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find to have been made uſe of by the author of cn av. vn. 
— — 


the epiſtle to the hebrews. © wherefore he is 
& able,” ſuch is the argument I refer to, © to fave 
them to the uttermoſt, who come unto God by 
<« him, ſeeing he ever liveth to make interceſſion 
« for them. Chriſt's abilitie to © fave to the ut- 
* termoſt all, who come unto God by him,” is 
founded upon that high, magnificent office of diſ- 
penſing the bleſſings and glories of eternal life, 
which has been confered upon him by the father. 
this office the author of that epiſtle very naturally 
and beautifully compares to the levitical prieſthood, 
infiſting at the ſame time upon it's vaſtly ſuperiox 
dignitie and importance. among other points of 
difference, he had been mentioning in a verſe or two 
preceding, the conſtant ſucceſſion of prieſts under 
the moſaic law, on account of that mortalitie, to 
which all of them were alike ſubject. and they 
ce truly were many prieſts, becauſe they were not 
c ſuffered to continue by reaſon of death.” but 
this man,” or rather, this perſon ;. a rendering, 
which the original does with equal proprietie ad- 
mit; © becauſe he continueth forever, has an un- 
© changeable prieſthood. and upon this obſer- 
vation it is, that he grounds that concluſion ;; 
«© wherefore he is able alſo to fave them to the ut- 
© moſt, who come unto God by him. and the 
obſervation itſelf for the ſake of enforcing more 
ſtrongly the general argument is immediately re- 
peted ; though perhaps with ſome varietie of mean- 
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BOOK n. ing; “ ſceing he ever liveth to make interceſſion 


« for us.” by © making interceſſion for us may 
here be underſtood that very office of diſpenſing 
the divine favors to the children of men, before 
ſpoken of under the notion of a prieſthood, and as 
implying an abilitic to © fave to the uttermoſt: 
ſince by virtue of this office our Savior is that 
c intermediate” perſon, through whoſe hands the 
bleſſings of ſalvation arc originally derived from the 
ſupreme fountain of all bleſſings and ultimately 
conicred upon us. and then the meaning of the 
paſſage will be, that “ Chriſt is able to fave to the 
« uttermoſt, becauſe he is not a mortal man like 
the prieſts under the law, whoſe power was limited 
by death, and ſubjected to the infinite uncertaintie 
of the time, when they ſhould become it's victims; 


but © liveth forever to make interceſſion for us; 


or in poſſeſſion of that high character and office, 
with which he was inveſted at his admiſſion into 
heaven ; and by which inveſtiture, according to the 
very nature and deſign of that office, he was con- 
ftituted the grand medium of all divine commu- 
nications to the children of men. but by the in- 
terceſſion of Chriſt we may likewiſe underſtand, 
that diſtinct character or office, which he ſuſtains, 
as our advocate with the father, who is continually 
urging our cauſe in heaven, preſenting our ſincere 
and humble virtue, as a * facrifice acceptable and 
„ well-pleafing in the fight of God,” deprecating 
his wrath and diſpleaſure on account of our fins, 
E 3 pleading 
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fulneſs of his forgiving mercie, rejoicing, for our 
fakes, in the contemplation of it, and making our 

e, our happineſs and our final ſalvation, the 
ſubject of his moſt importunate requeſt and ſervent 
prayers. and according to this view of the apoſtle's 
meaning in this particular expref': 51, the whole ar- 
gument including the immediate context, will run 
thus, Chriſt, in the ſenſe that has been alrcadic 
given, is able to ſave unto the uttermoſt all, who 
« come unto God by him,” ſceing, or becauſe, as 
he is not a mortal prieſt, like thoſe under the law, 


ſo neither will thoſe exalted virtues, cn account of 


which he has been raiſed to the high dignitic and 


honor of being the immediate initrumcnt and agent 


of ſovereign Deitie in the ſalvation of man, ever 
ſuffer the leaſt diminution or decay. © he ever 
6 liveth to make interceſſion for us.” and this inter- 
ceſſion is no other than one uninterrupted exerciſe 
of the ſame pietie and virtue, for the ſake of which 
he has been thus ſuper-eminently © crowned with 
e glorie and honor.” in the poſſeſſion therefore 
of theſe exalted glories, we may certainly con- 
clude he will remain ; that virtue, worth and merit, 
for the ſake of which they were at firſt contered, 
thus appearing to be the fame. but what, it may 
be aſked, arc we to underſtand by t:e particular 
deſcription or ©c'::r3Rer given of thoſe, whom he is 
thus © able to fave to the uttermoſt? they are 
ſuch, we ſee, as © come unto God by him. © to 


© come 
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BOOK H. © come unto God by Chriſt,” is to ſeek the di- 


vine favor, approbation and mercie, according to 


the method, which Chriſt has pointed out for that 


purpoſe. this method is no other, than that of 
ſincere repentance and uncorrupted virtue. from 
whence we may draw this very pleaſing and de- 
lightful concluſion, that thoſe may come unto 
« God by Chriſt, and conſequently, according to 
the very letter of this text, participate in all the 
bleſſings of that ſalvation, which he is impowered 
to beſtow, who have even never heard of Chriſt. 
for, notwithſtanding their ignorance of him and of 
his goſpel, either they muſt have it in their power 
to conform themſelves to the rules of virtue and 
religion; or elſe not be accountable for tranſ- 
greſſing them. and every one, whoſe temper is 
indeed conformed to the genuin maxims of virtue 
and pietie, whether he knows any thing concern- 
ing Chrift, or not, does ſtill come unto God by 
«© him,” being one, who ſeeks the divine mercie 
and favor, in the very method, which Chriſt him- 
ſelf has preſcribed as effectual for obtaining them. 
and having thus briefly touched npon the three 
preceding particulars, I would go on, in the 

Fourth place, to point out the many great ad- 
vantages ariſing from this doctrine of the inter- 
ceſſion of Chriſt, and the moral uſes, that it is fo 
directly and admirably adapted to anſwer. 

And firſt ; this ſurely, is a doctrine, that diſplays 


co our view, after the moſt expreſſive manner, the 
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majeſtie. it is, as we have ſeen, a moſt ſolemn act 
of homage paid to the ſovereign of the univerſe. 
to intercede with him for bleſſings to be beſtowed 
upon mankind, is an explicit and moſt devout ac- 
knowlegement of him, as that one ſupreme foun- 
tain of mercie and bleſſedneſs, from which alone 
they can be derived. and this is an homage offer- 
ed, this is an acknowlegement made by that very 
being, who next to the one infinite and ſovereign 
Deitie himſelf, is the higheſt and moſt illuſtrious 
in the whole ſcale of intellectual and moral natures. 
well might our Savior, whilſt here upon earth, de- 
clare, my father * is greater than I,” fince this is 
the very ſentiment, which he is continually acknow- 
leging even amidſt all the glories of his heavenly 
and exalted ſtate! how muſt it raiſe and elevate the 
idea, which angels themſelves had formed of the 
majeſtie of God, when they ſee even the Savior of 
the world, and him, by whom he did at firſt create 
it, a proſtrate ſupplicant before his throne | and 
with what profound and awful reverence ſhould we 
approach in our acts of religious praiſe and adora- 
tion this ſupreme and infinitely glorious being | 
but the interceſſion of Chriſt is likewiſe, on ano- 
ther account, in the higheſt degree honorable to the 
perfections of Deitie. it is an inconteſtable proof 
of the divine placabilitie. for what foundation 
could there be for it, if not in this eſſential attribute 
of the Almightie? what father knowing himſelf 
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BOOK IL. to be implacable and reſolved not to pardon, would 
nnd 


appoint any one to intercede with him for pardon- 
ing mercie? or what Son, who knew this to be 
the father's character, would ever think of making 
ſuch interceſſion ? and for theſe reaſons we may 
obſerve, in the 

Second place, that the doctrine of Chriſt's in- 
terceſſion is, not only, in the higheſt degree, ho- 
norable to God, but likewiſe full of conſolation to 
man. it carries in it a clear and moſt convincing 
proof of the divine, forgiving mercie, not only ad- 
ditional to the doctrine and light of nature upon 
this head, but greatly heightening the peculiar evi- 
dence of the chriſtian revelation in favor of it. 
and this is apparently the reaſoning of the apoſtle, 
when he ſays; “ if any man fin, we have an ad- 
« vocate with the father.” ſo long, as we have an 
interceſſor with the father, we may reſt aſſured, 
that the ſovereign father himſelf is a being diſpoſed 
to forgive, and © plenteous in mercie.” and how 
cminently does the excellencie of the goſpel appear 
in this accumulation of it's evidences, in proof of 
a point, that is of all others the moſt eſſential to 
the happineſs of a fallen and guiltie creature? 

Thirdly, the interceſſion of Chriſt, is a moſt 
ſtriking and forcible example of tenderneſs and 
compation. „ we have not, as we have ſeen, an 
high prieſt, that cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing ct our infirmities,” but, who in the midſt 
or all his reſplendent, heavenly, ſpotleſs. glories, 


&© ever 
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te ever liveth, making interceſſion for us, and re- Ar. vi. 
commending us, notwithſtanding all our imper- aa 
fections and follies, to the throne of mercic. how 
tenderly then ſhould we © feel” for one another! 
how odious ! how monſtrous | how unnatural, not 
to be touched with the infirmities of onc ano- 
ther! in a man, a ſinful man, not to obſerve the 
moral infirmities of his own kind, with candor, 
with ſuſpenſe of judgment, with forbearance and a 
forgiving ſpirit! in a weak, a mortal man, liable 
himſelf to a thouſand misfortunes and difficulties, 
not to look upon the external and bodily “ infir- 
«© mities” of his fellow-creatures with the tender- 
eſt ſympathie and love ! and how amazingly, how 
inexpreſſibly arrogant muſt it be in the greateſt of 
mankind to think, that the infirmities, or the mi- 
ſeries even of the meaneſt, ſhould be beneath his 
notice; when the exalted Son of God himſelf, com- 
paſſionating our weakneſſes, condeſcends to be our 
advocate on high! but, 

Fourthly, our Savior's interceſſion at the right 
hand of God, as well as many other glorious pecu- 
liarities of the goſpel, reflects the higheſt honor 
upon the human nature, and ſhould therefore teach 
us to reverence ourſelves. is it poſſible for us to 
conceive of any greater dignitie, that could have 
been confered upon it, than, that the well-beloved 
and only-begoten of the father, ſurrounded, as 
he is, and clothed with the moſt reſplendent honors 
of the heavenly ſtate, ſhould be a perpetual inter- 
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ceſſor, on our behalf, before the infinite majeſtic of 
heaven and earth? in what abſurd and manifeſt 
contradiction muſt we act to the judgment, the 
views and defires of this glorious being, if we con- 
taminate and debaſe a nature thus honorable in his 
ſight by the indulgences and gratifications of ſenſe ? 
ought we not rather, out of a noble and generous 
ambition of acting in concurence with a being of 
ſuch illuſtrious dignitie, to be purifying ourſelves 
from all filthineſs both of the fleth and of the 
<« ſpirit, and to perfect holineſs in the fear of the 
« Lord,” that thus we may ere long attain to 
that complete ſalvation, our everlaſting enjoyment 


f which, this gratious and benevolent redeemer is 


making the matter of his moſt intenſe and ardent 


with before the throne of the moſt high? but theſe 
reflexions naturally lead us to obſerve farther, in 
the 

Fifth place, that by the interceſſion of Chriſt 
all thoſe obligations to a life of virtue and religion, 
which are founded upon gratitude for that con- 
deſcending love, which he has manifeſted to the 
children of men, are prodigiouſly increaſed and 
rendered everie way complete. ſo that in all the 
particulars of it laid together we have a ſyſtem of 
moral motives intirely peculiar to the goſpel, 
and that is full of the moſt entertaining varietie 
and forcible perſuaſion. when we reflect upon the 
amazing condeſcenſion of the Son of God in be- 
coming incarnate for our ſakes, when we review 


the 
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the labors, ſufferings, ſorrows and reproches, which C#aP. vil. 
— 


he endured on our account, when we meditate 
upon the divine precepts and heavenly doctrines he 
inculcated with ſuch an earneſt zeal for our cver- 
laſting falvation, when we recolle& the adorable 
wonders of his dying paſſion and contemplate the 
bleeding agonies of his croſs, when we tollow him 
in our aſcending thoughts to the heavenly im- 
mortal world, and view him there diſplaying in his 
interceſſion for us the fame benevolence and tender 
compaſſion towards our race, ſhall not fuch © love” 
as this, ſuch mightie, generous love © conſtrain us? 

Laſtly, in the interceſſion of Chriſt we ſce the rca- 
ſonableneſs of interceding with God in our own - 
prayers on the behalf of others. © I exhort,” ſays 
the apoſtle, that ſupplications, prayers, and giv- 
ing of thanks be made for all men, for kings, 
% and for all, that are in authoritie, that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godlineſs 
« and honeſtic.” and the obligation of this evan- 
gelical precept muſt needs be in the ſtrongeſt 
manner enforced upon everie chriſtian, by the ex- 
ample of our Savior's own interceſſion at the right 
hand of the father. againſt this particular part of 
prayer, and indeed againſt all ſupplicatorie addreſſes 
to the divine Being it has been alleged, that God 
cannot be moved by our intreaties. now it is 
equally true, and in the very fame ſenſe, that he 
cannot be moved by the entreaties or interceſſion of 


Chriſt. he is abſolutely immutable. and there is 
L not, 
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not, there cannot in the whole univerſe of God 
2 that being, who can produce i in him the leaſt 
« variableneſs or ſhadow of turning.” yet we ſee, 
that for the interceſſion of Chriſt, there is the 
cleareſt foundation in the ſentiments of virtue and 
pietic, and that it is indeed an immediate and na- 
tural expreſſion of thoſe very ſentiments. we ſee 
likewiſe, how great and excellent are the moral 
uſes, which it anſwers with reſpe& to ourſelves. 
and can any objection lie againſt our expreſſing the 
virtuous feelings, the tender ſympathies, the devout 
emotions of our minds, as nearly as we can, in the 
manner of the redeemer himſelf, and in the very 
language, as we may ſay, that is by him made uſe 
of for this purpoſe ? what, though it muſt be ut- 
terly and for ever impoſſible, that any moral be- 
nefits, preciſely the fame, ſhould ariſe from our in- 
terceſſions, as from his, yet are there not other di- 
ſtin& and ſeparate uſes, of the ſame moral nature 
in general, to be anſwered by them? do they not 
dilate our charitie? and, whilſt in this deliberate, 
ſolemn, fervent manner we expreſs it, are we not 
taking the moſt effectual method for cheriſhing and 
improving it ? are they not calculated to produce in 
our minds an humble and reverential ſenſe of the 
ſupreme Deitie's abſolute controle over the intire 
ſyſtem of nature, and of our own and other be- 
ings total dependance upon him for the accompliſh- 
ment of everie wiſh, that our hearts can form ? 
have they not a natural tendencic to ſtrengthen our 

cheartul 
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hearful confidence in him, as the moſt gratious HAP. VII. 
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and unerring diſpoſer of all events? do we not in 
theſe our interceſſions before the throne of his 
mercie acknowlege and adore him, as the univerſal 
father ? and, whilſt we thus devoutly contemplate 
him under this moſt lovely character, may not our 
own minds be charmed and exalted into ſome nearer 
reſemblance to it? and, on all theſe accounts, 
might not the apoſtle moſt juſtly ſay, as he does, 
in the words immediately following thoſe, which 
have juſt now been cited from one of his epiſtles to 
Timothie, concerning this dutie of interceſſion, 
when religiouſly and reverently performed, and in 
conjunction with thoſe other parts of prayer, 
which he there enumerates ; “for this is good and 
c acceptable in the fight of God our Savior ; who 
« will have all men to be ſaved and to come unto 
ce the knowlege of the truth.” upon this dutic of 
interceſſion we have a number of charming, de- 
lightful and awakening thoughts in the twenty firff 
chapter of Mr. Law's Serioss Call; which I can 
almoſt think it impoſſible tor any one to read over 
without perceiving his obligation to it. fee p. 
293---298. 300---306. 309---12. of that book. 
but let me now conclude this chapter in the words 
of a very uſeful author, and urge upon myſelf and 
others the © living ſo, as it may be fit ior Chriſt 
« with honor to preſent our works and ſervices to 
c his father to be accepted by him; to do nothing 


« but what is worthie of {ſuch a Mediator as Chriſt 
CE =. 
is, 
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is, to preſent unto God on our behalt. © now, 
tell me, is any act of profaneneſs, fin and wick- 
edneſs, a fit action for Chriſt to take and preſent 
unto his father for divine acceptance ? certainly 
our actions muſt have the truth, though not the 
perfection of good works: for otherwiſe it were 
a thing 3 Chriſt to preſent them, and 
unbecoming God to accept them : for in ſo doing, 
Chriſt muſt become a Patron of fin, and God 
an owner of the work, and an encourager of the 
workers of iniquitie. o then take care, that 
your actions be ſuch, as may be fit to be pre- 


ſented by Chriſt unto his father, and to be ac- 
cepted by God in and thorough Chriſt.” ha 
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this, ſays he, is the way to honor C 
conſidered as a Prieſt. 
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or ſtate of retribution to come, we have al- 
ready ſhewn to be a principle of natural religion. 
in this general view therefore it falls not within the 
compaſs of our preſent deſign to enlarge upon it. 
nevertheleſs it is a doctrine, the uſefulneſs, the dig- 
nitie and the importance of which, intereſting as it 
is in it's own immediate and intrinſic nature, have 
been greatly and in a very eminent manner il- 
luſtrated and heightened by thoſe peculiar diſco- 
veries relating to it, that are contained in the goſ- 
pel of our Savior. to theſe peculiarities it is, that 
I propoſe in the preſent chapter intirely to confine 
myſelf. and on this account muſt we be obliged 
to omit many moſt obvious, awful and momentous 
conſiderations, that otherways it would be abſolute- 
ly unpardonable in treating upon this ſubject, not 
to infift upon with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs and ur- 
gencie of language. but, though I muſt, for this 
reaſon, wave the mention of them, the reader will, 
T hope, endevor, for the * of making the pro- 
8 per 
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BOOK H, per application of ſuch a ſubje& to the moral ſtate 
and temper of his own mind, to be upon this oc- 
caſion recollecting them. and, if the doctrine of 
a future judgment in general, and ſeparately from 
thoſe peculiar diſcoveries, that have been made in 
reference to it by the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, be one of the moſt affecting, awful, a- 
wakening ſubjects, that can poſſibly be recom- 
mended to our attention; how much more affect- 
ing ſtill, more awful and inexpreſſibly more 
awakening muſt it be in connexion with them! 
it may perhaps be thought, that, as this is a topic 
ſo immediately relative to the grand reſult and 
iſſue of things, and the general fate of the whole 
human race, of all that have lived upon this earth, 
from the creation of it to it's final diflolution, the 
diſtin& conſideration of it would have been more 
properly defered, till we had gone through the il- 
luſtration of thoſe other goſpel-peculiarities, that 
have not as yet been inſiſted upon. but it was our 
original intention, before we paſſed on to any of 
theſe, to treat upon everie thing, that relates to 
the perfonal dignitie, character and offices of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, the glorious founder of 
our intire chriſtian faith. and that fignal autho- 
ritie, that high tranſcendent honor, with which he 

is to be inveſted, as the vice-gerent of heaven in 

the ſolemnities of public and univerſal judgment, 
is the only topic belonging to that part of our de- 
ſign, that remains to be conſidered. ail 
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this reaſon I have been determined to enter upon . Vit. 
the diſcuſſion of it here. and in doing it I ſhall 
purſue the following method. 

Firſt, I ſhall enumerate, and endevor briefly to 
illu rate, all thoſe diſcoveries relating to the Sy 
trine of a future judgment, that are peculiar to the 
goſpel. 

Secondly, I ſhall point out the admirable ends 
and uſes, which they are adapted to anſwer, di- 
ſtinctly and ſeparately conſidered and independently 
of the moral force and energie of the doctrine in 
general. and with theſe I ſhall cloſe my reflexions 
upon the ſubject. 

Firſt then, we are to enumerate, and briefly to 
illuſtrate all thoſe diſcoveries relating to the dockrine 
of a future judgment, that are peculiar to the goſ- 
pel. and that, which firſt offers itſelf to our re- 
flexion, is, 

That it is to be a public judgment. that everie 
individual of the human race will in a future ſtate 
be judged, according to their merit, has been in 
everie age the doctrine of reaſon. but concerning 
any grand day, any particular, ſolemn ſeaſon ap- 
pointed for a public declaration of this judgment, 
for proclaiming in awful pomp, and before the aſ- 
ſembled world itſelf, the impartial, deciding ſen- 
tence of heaven, paſſed according to everie one's 
diſtin, reſpective character, the utmoſt, that un- 
aſſiſted reaſon could have done, was only to con- 
jecture. nor do I know, that it ever did even ſo 
6s Si 2 much 
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BOOK I. much as that. but chriſtianitie is clear and deter- 
— — 
minate upon the point. and it is to the goſpel 
alone, that we are indebted for having any know- 
lege of it at all. when the Son of man ſhall 
« come in his glorie, then ſhall be gathered before 
« him all nations; are the expreſs words of our 
Savior himſelf. and to the very ſame purpoſe is the 
language of St. Paul, when addreſſing himſelf in 
ſo eloquent and m a manner to his Athenian 
audience. God,” he aſſures them, has ap- 
<« pointed a day, a great, a ſolemn day, <« in the 
© which he will judge the world in righteouſneſs, 
«© by that man whom he has ordained.” a day, in 
which the whole world, the whole race of man- 
kind is to appear in one collected bodie before the 
divine tribunal. and for this reaſon it is, that the 
grand ſolemnitie is not to commence, till the end of 
the world; becauſe the perſons then to appear be- 
fore the bar of divine impartial public juſtice, are 
no other, than the intire bodie itſelf of all, who 
have ever dwelled in it. to think of one grand 
aſſemblie compoſed of the whole world itſelf, of 
all the generations of mankind, that have ever 
paſſed their days in it, is to have in our minds a 
moſt amazing idea indeed. but yet the thing it- 
ſelf is no way incredible. there is nothing in it, 
that contradicts any one principle or ſuggeſtion of 
reaſon whatſoever. and, if an earthly monarch 
can ſummon as many of his ſubjects as he pleaſes, 
to one general place of meeting or rendezvous ap- 
pointed 
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pointed by himſelf for that purpoſe, ſhall we doubt, AY. vii. 
whether the © King of kings, and Lord of lords” 

can, by his authoritative and all-commanding voice, 

form the whole human race itſelf into one general 

and united afiemblie? it muſt for certain be a 

thing infinitely eaſie to omnipotence, how much 

ſoever exceding all that has been or ever can be 

done by any efforts of human power. and, if 

there are any great and important purpoſes to be 
anſwered by it in the moral government of the 
Deitie, the doctrine will then be ſo far from being 
incredible in itſelf, that the apparent proprietie, 
excellencie and uſefulneſs of it will give additional 
credibilitie to that religious ſcheme or ſyſtem, in 

which it is contained, by increaſing it's internal 
evidence. but, 

Secondly, all that the ſcripture relates concern- 
ing the perſon by whom the world is immediately 
to be judged, is likewiſe, and muſt be indeed of 
courſe, intirely peculiar to the goſpel-revelation. 
who this perſon is, cannot be the leaſt matter of 
doubt with any one, that is but ever ſo ſlightly 
verſed in the evangelical records. it is no other 
than the Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. he, who once 
appeared in the world under the character of it's 
humble, meek and condeſcending Savior, is in the 
great day of public retribution to appear in amaz- 
ing glorie and inexpreſſible ſplendor, as it's judge. 
« we muſt all, fays the great apoſtle, in his 
epiſtle to the Romans, ©* ſtand before the judgment- 


« ſeat 


— ——— 
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rinthians, we muſt all appear before the judg- 
« ment-ſeat of Chriſt.” fo likewiſe in a paſſage 
already refered to, it is declared by our bleſſed Lord 
in perſon, that, when the Son of man ſhall 
« come in his glorie, then ſhall he fit upon the 
& throne of his glorie; and before him ſhall be 
tc gathered all nations: and he ſhall ſeparate them 
te the one from the other, as the ſhepherd divideth 
te the ſheep from the goats: and he ſhall ſet the 
© ſheep on his right hand and the goats on the 
&« left. and to thoſe on his right hand, he ſhall 
« ſay; come, ye bleſſed of my father, inherit the 
e kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
© of the world; and to thoſe on the left; depart, 
« ye curſed, into everlaſting fire prepared for the 
« devil and his angels.” it is true, that in other 
paſſages, and that very frequently, we find it aſſert- 
ed, that God, the ſupreme Deitie himſelf, will judge 
the world. but theſe ſeemingly different repre- 
ſentations are perfectly conſiſtent with each other. 
it is God, who appoints and determines a day of 
judgment. and it is he, the one, eternal Deitie, 
who gives authoritie and commiſſion to the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, to preſide in the great tranſactions of 
it, as his repreſentative and agent. without which 
divine commiſſion and authoritie, great and glorious 
as he is in the conſummate excellencies of his na- 
ture and merits of his character, he could not have 
the leaſt claim to that dignitie, or power to aſſume 

It, 
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it. this diſtinction and ſubordinacy we find to be, Har. vm. 


on many occaſions, very preciſely and accurately 
inſiſted upon in the writings of the new teſtament. 
thus in a fore- cited paſſage; he, that is, God, 
as appears by the preceding context, has ap- 
“ pointed a day, in the which he will judge the 
« world by Jeſus Chriſt.” fo likewiſe ſays the 
ſame apoſtle, in one of his epiſtles ; * in the day, 
« when God ſhall judge the ſecrets of mens hearts, 
&« according to my goſpel; that is, according to 
the tenor of that faith, which I have preached, and 
the methods, that by it are preſcribed for our ob- 
taining the divine forgiveneſs and favor. and in 
maxims and ſentiments like theſe, he has been 
fully authoriſed by the great founder and © finiſher” 
of our chriſtian faith, and his explicite declarations 
upon this head. God, he ſays, has given 
«© him authoritie to execute judgment alſo, becauſe 
ce he is the Son of man.” „ becauſe” he conde- 
ſcended to take upon him all the ſinleſs infirmities 
of human nature ; therefore has the ſupreme being 
confered upon him the dignitie of univerſal judge 
in his ſpiritual and moral kingdom; ſo far, at leaſt, 
as relates to thoſe ſubjects of it, that have inhabited 
this ſpot of earth. though, from ſome intima- 
tions, that have been given us in ſcripture upon 
this head, it ſhould ſeem, that even the doom of 
fallen and apoſtate angels will likewiſe come within 
the ſphere of his judicial character and office. 
« the angels, we are told, that kept not their firſt 

« eſtate, 
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BOOK I. © eſtate, but left their own habitation, he has re- 

——— « ſerved in everlaſting chains of darkneſs unto the 
judgment of the great day.” theſe are the words 
of St. Jude. and the very ſame language and man- 
ner of expreſſion we meet with in the ſecond epiſtle 
of St. Peter. one thing however is certain from 
the paſſages that have been cited above; that there 
is nothing in the doctrine of the {ſcriptures relative 
to the final judgment of the world, that is in the 
leaſt degree inconſiſtent with ought, that has by 
the light of nature been in reference to it reveled ; 
or, in particular, with the unrivaled ſupremacie and 
majeſtie of the © one God and Father of all.” 
for, though Chriſt is the perſon, who is directly 
and immediately to preſide in the ſolemnities of 
the future public judgment, yet, according to the 
expreſs language and ſentiment of the evangelical 
revelation, it is, we fee, from this one ſupreme 
creator, governor and judge of men, that he has 
derived all the power and authoritie belonging to 
an office ſo tranſcendently venerable and auguſt. 
but, 

Thirdly, in order to heighten the grandeur and 
magnificence of this ſplendid, awful day, and to en- 
creaſe the dignitie of theſe inexpreſſibly great and 
ſolemn tranſactions, they are to be immediately 
preceded, they are to be uſhered in, by a general 
reſurrection into an embodied ſtate; a reſurrection 
of all, who have lived upon this earthly globe. 
this conſidered as it may any way affect our 

happineſs 
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happineſs in the heavenly and eternal world, ©H4?. vin. 


is a diſtin ſubject of reflexion, not to be en- 
tered upon at preſent, nor, till we have gone 
through the illuſtration of ſome other particu- 
lars, that are peculiar to the evangelical or gol- 
pel- ſyſtem. we mention it here, only as one of 
thoſe circumſtances of grandeur and pomp, that 
are to attend the general, public judgment of all 
mankind at the end of the world. in this parti- 
cular connexion it is mentioned by our Savior him- 
felt. „ Verily, verily, I fay unto you,” ſuch is 
his folemn language, © verily, verily, I fay unto 
« you; the hour is coming, and now is: ſo very 
near 1s it, that we may even ſpeak of it as being 
now actually preſent ; not to inſiſt upon ſome ſpe- 
cimens of it, that will at this inſtant period be 
given: © the hour is coming and even now is, 
« when the dead ſhall hear the voice of the Son 
c of God, and they that hear {hall live.” for, 
« as the father hath lite in himſelf, ſo hath he 
« given to the Son to have lite in himſelf; and 
e hath given him authoritie to execute judgment 
« alfo, becauſe he is the Son of man. marvel not 
« at this; for the hour is coming, in the which, 
<« all, that are in the graves, ſhall hear his voice, 
« and ſhall come forth, they that have done good 
C unto the reſurrection of life, and they that have 
« done evil, unto the reſurrection of damnation.” 
in the ſame connexion it is introduced by his 


apoſtle St. Paul. and it is upon this account, that 
T the 
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eK U, the refurretion, or exiſting anew in an embodied 


a 


te, is ſo much and frequently inſiſted upon in the 
writings of the new teſtament. it is ſo peculiar a 
circumſtance of glorie attending the final judg- 
ment, and has ſuch a cloſe, immediate connex1on 
with it, that the mention of it may naturally de- 
note or ſpecifie that very judgment itſelf. to ſpeak 
of the reſurrection of the bodie and of the judg- 
ment-day, is, in effect, to ſpeak of one and the 
tame ſubject. and, for this reaſon, I fay, it is; 
and not on account of any neceſſitie, that there is 
of being embodied, in order to the exiſtence or 
activitie of our conſcious powers, that fo great an 
emphaſis is laid upon the reſurrection in the ſtyle 
and language of the new teſtament. but, 
Fourthly, another concomitant ſcene, by which 
the ſolemnities of the judgment-day will be ren- 
dered inexpreſſibly grand and awtul ; and, at which 
for the preſent we can only wonder and be aſto- 
niſhed, without being able to form any tolerably 
f{uthcient or adequate conceptions of it; is the con- 
flagration of the whole habitable world itſelf, and 
the abſolute diſſolution of it in flames of fire. 
this is what St. Paul refers to, when he ſays in one 
of his epiſtles to the Theſſalonians; that © the 
Lord Jeſus ſhall be reveled from heaven in flam- 
ing fire, taking vengeance on them, who know 
not God, and who obey not the goſpel of our 
„ Lord Jefus Chriſt.” and in the very ſame 
point of view is this general conflagration and diſ- 


{olution 
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ſolution of the world infifted upon by St. Peter. nA. vii. 


© but the day of the Lord will come,” on account 
of it's ſuddeneſs, as a thief in the night, in the 
© which the heavens ſhall paſs away with a great 
© noiſe, and the elements ſhall melt with fervent 
«© heat: the earth alſo and all that therein is ſhall 
«© be burned up. ſeeing then that all theſe things 
% are to be diſſolved, what manner of perſons 
e ought 2 to be in all holy converſation and god- 
6“ lineſs, looking tor and haſtening to, in or 
ſpeedie preparation for it, and the right ordering of 
our affections towards it, © the coming of the day 
©« of God, wherein the elements ſhall melt with 
<« fervent heat?” that the world ſhould periſh by 
fire, was indeed a very ancient opinion among the 
heathen ſages, and not a little prevalent throughout 
the ſeveral zras of the pagan philoſophie. but it 
was an opinion as embraced by them, founded at 
beſt upon probable conjecture only. for our know- 
lege of it's truth and certaintie we are wholly in- 
debted to the goſpel. beſides, they could not have 
connected it, as is done in ſcripture, with the day 
of judgment ; that day itſelf not appearing to have 
been by them at all thought of or apprehended. 
but there are yet, in the 

Fifth place, ſome other circumſtances of gran- 
deur and ſolemnitie to accompanie the tranſactions 
of the judgment-day, and which are, in the general 
comprized in ſuch expreſſions as theſe. © when 
« the Son of man ſhall come in his own gloric, in 
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BOOK IT. «the glorie of his father, and the glorie of his 


« holy angels, with a ſhout and with the trump 
« of God, then ſhall he be ſeated upon a throne 
© of glorie. by his © own glorie” we are, I 
ſuppoſe, to underſtand that ſplendid, glorious bo- 
die, with which he is in the heavenly world inveſt- 
ed; which, though it be not conſequently in itſelf 
a circumſtance peculiar to the day of judgment ; 
yet this is what may juſtly be ſaid of it's viſibilitie 
to human fight. for © the heavens, we are told, 
« muſt receive him, till the reſtitution of all 
ec things.” ſo that, till then, never will he ap- 
pear to human eye thus gloriouſly arrayed. but 


to this will be added “ the glorie of his father; 


which perhaps we may, with the greateſt probabi- 


litie, interpret of ſome peculiar additional diſ- 
plays of magniticence and pomp, which ſhall ſig- 
nifie to the newly riſen world, in the moſt illuſtrious 
and evident manner, that he is the repreſentative 
and commiſſioner of God. and, to heighten the 
whole, it is ſtill farther added, that he will “ come 
ein the glorie of his holy angels; that is, furround- 
cd with an innumerable companie of this heavenly 
hoſt, as his officers and attendants. ſuch are the cir- 
cumſtances of the ſolemnitie and grandeur with which 
we are in the ſcripture aſſured, that the ſecond com- 


ing of our Lord Jefus Chriſt, and the day of general 


and public appearance before his awful throne of 


judgment, will be attended. and, tho' we muſt be 
far at preſent from being able to form any juſt or 
accurate 
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accurate idea of them in particular, yet this, in CHAP. vIIL. 


general, we muſt needs conclude, that they will 
render the whole ſcene amazingly grand. fo, that 
the moſt auguſt afſemblie, that ever was held, the 
moſt awful procedings, that were ever carried on, 
upon this earth below, muſt, in compariſon with it, 
fink into mere emptinefs and abſolute vanitie. 
add to all, that the time or ſeaſon of this grand 
event is abſolutely uncertain. ſo we have it plainly 
enough affirmed in thoſe words of St. Peter, that 
have been cited above, and yet more explicitly by 
our Savior, in that eminently remarkable declara- 
tion, © of that day and that hour, knoweth no 
« man, no not the angels, which are in heaven, 
© neither the Son, who is himſelf to preſide in 
the great tranſactions of it, © but the father.” 
but let us now procede, in the 

Second place, to point out thoſe admirable ends 
and uſes, which theſe peculiar diſcoveries of the 
goſpel relating to a future judgment are adapted to 
anſwer, independently of the moral force and 
energie of that doctrine in general. and what I 
would, in the 

Firſt place, obſerve under this head is, that the 
deſignation of. our Savior to the office of preſiding 
in the grand ſolemnities and tranſactions of the 
judgment-day, is to be conſidered, according to 
the expreſs doctrine of ſcripture, as a very eminent 
and conſpicuous part of that reward and honor, 


which have been confered upon him, on account of 
the 
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« unto death.” and in this view of it, it is to be 
looked uponas corroborative of that general argument, 
which we have already drawn from his exaltation 
at the right hand of the father, in proof of thoſe 
heavenly and everlaſting bleſſings, which we like- 
wiſe, through the infinite mercies of our God, may 
expect to ſhare in, according to the degree of re- 
ſemblance, in the temper and diſpoſition of our 
own minds, to thoſe virtues, which formed in him 
a character ſo highly acceptable and well-pleaſing 
in the fight of God. ſuch is the animating con- 
cluſion, which the goſpel teaches us to draw from 
our Savior's exaltation in general, and which muſt 
conſequently be deducible from this particular in- 
ſtance of it. but, 
- Secondly, this day of public judgment and ge- 
neral appearance before the ſupremely auguſt and 
venerable tribunal of heaven will contribute in the 
higheſt degree to the honor of the virtuous, and to 
the ſhame and ignominie of the vitious. and on 
both theſe accounts it is a day, by the great tranſ- 
actions of which the divine perfections will be in a 
very eminent manner diſplayed. what a noble re- 
ward is it eſteemed ? how great an acceſſion of 
honor and renown, for any one, on account of his 
virtue and integritie, to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſpecial and immediate notice of his prince ; and to 
have it known among his fellow-fubje&s by ſome 
external, public badge or enſign of honor, that he 
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is in the number of his favorites? but what are CHar. vin. 
preſent honors, whether of this or any differing 
kind, could they, with all their united luſtre adorn 
the names of ſome one individual, when com- 
pared with that of having our worth and virtue 
proclaimed before the afſembled world and an in- 
numerable company of the heavenly, angelic 
hierarchie ; and this in the moſt folemn manner, 
and under the cleareſt and moſt indiſputable, the 
moſt ſplendid and magnificent ſanctions of divine 
authoritie? how honorable to everie one, whoſe 
happie lot it ſhall be, to be in ſuch a manner, and 
in ſuch an aſſemblie diſtinguiſhed as a perſon, 
whom God approves, whoſe character he beholds 
with complacencie, and, whoſe perſevering inte- 
gritie has been already rewarded with the felicities 
of his heavenly kingdom? how complete will be 
the triumphs of the good and virtuous in having 
their names thus publicly recognized, and with 
ſuch grand, diſtinguiſhing circumſtances of honor 
recorded in the volumes of eternitie ? what a full, 
abundant recompence will it be for all the few 
and inſolence, the malignitie and vile reproach, . 
with which they may have been treated here ! and, 
on the other hand, can we think, that it will not 
be a circumſtance of the deepeſt ſhame, of the 
moſt acute and pungent miſerie to the wicked and 
ungodly to have their fins proclaimed in the face 
of an aſſembled world, to have it thus publicly de- 
clared, that for theſe fins they have been long ago 


doomed 
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—— hear the judge commiſſioning his attending 
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o ox n. doomed to the pains and wretchedneſs of hell, and to 


angels to 
drive them back again to that place of torment ! and 
in theſe procedings of the grand ſolemnitie how emi- 
nently will the divine perfections be diſplayed ! how 
ſignally will it be made known to all men, that the 
ſovereign ruler of the world is © a righteous Lord, 
«© who loveth righteouſneſs, and hateth iniquitie, 
« who is the liberal rewarder of thoſe, that dili- 
« gently ſeek him, who cannot be mocked ;” and 
who will not fail to aſſert the honor and majeſtic 
of his government, and the ſacred, inviolable re- 
verence due to his laws by the ſevere, impartial pu- 
niſhment of thoſe, who obſtinately infringe and 
tranſgreſs them? with what loud hoſannas, with 
what exalted ſongs of praiſe will the aſſembled 
world, together with the attending angels, join in 
one grand and joyful chorus, ſaying ; great and 
«© marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almightie : 
<« juſt and true are all thy ways, o thou king of 
« ſaints. who ſhall not fear thee, o Lord, and 
* glorihe thy name; for thou only art holie. for 
all nations ſhall come and worſhip before thee ; 
« for thy judgments are made manifeſt ” and 
from theſe ſeveral obſervations it appears, that it is 
no objection to the deſign of this great day, or to 
the ends, that were intended to be anſwered by the 
appointment of it, that ſo great a number of thoſe, 
who are then to © ſtand before the judgment-ſeat 
« of Chriſt,” have long before been enjoying the 


happineſs 
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happineſs of the future world, and others proaning CHAP. vn. 


under pains 
teaches this doctrine of a public | 


it 1s not the defign 

ſolemn day w determine upon human worth and 
merit, but publicly to notifie the honor, that has 
been already done to it in the moral government 
of the ſupreme deitie, and that will ftill be con- 
tered upon it throughout the endleſs ages of eter- 
nitie.. and, © it 1s , ---to ule the words 
of the great and excellent archbiſhop Leighton, in 
is expoſition on the Creed, moſt congruous that 
this be done not only in each particular a-part, 
but moſt conſpicuouſly in all together, that the 
« juſtice and mercy of God, may not only be ac- 

« compliſhed, but acknowleged — magnified, and 
C that not only ſeverally in the ſeveral perſons 
4 of men and angels, but univerſally, jointly and 
« manifeſtly in the view of all, as upon one 
«© theatre, angels and men being at once, ſome of 
them the objects of that juſtice, others of mercy, 
« but all of them ſpeQators of both.” Select Works, 
p- 253. and in farther illuſtration of this par- 
ticular we may here properly advert to the reaſon- 
ing of a very candid writer, in his remarks on the 
Biſhop of London's Diſcourſes, p. 80, 81. „na- 
4 tural death, fays he, ſeems to be the ſeparating 

Uu 


« of 


and miſeries of it. the ſcripture © 
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ce of the immortal ſpirit and ſenſitive ſoul from the 
« bodie laid in the grave; while the ſenſitive ſoul 
« accompanying the rational and immortal ſpirit, 
« may be formed for the ſufferings or eaſe of the 
«© intermediate ſtate according as man's behavior 
e has been in this preſent life, and that, for a far- 
ce ther ſtate of trial, for the greater exaltation of 
ce the truly righteous, and for the recovery in ſome 
degree of thoſe ſinners, who have wickedly died 
« in a ftate of impenitencie in this preſent life; 
<« for the paſſage in ſcripture, which declares, that 
e every one ſhall receive the things done in the 
&« bodie no more excludes our conduct in the inter- 
« mediate ſtate of Hades, than if it had been ſaid, 
&« everie one ſhall receive the things done in his 
« youth, would have excluded his being judged 
4 for the conduct of his riper years.” and indeed 
this is the very language of Solomon upon the ſub- 


AN 


ject, though the author did not perhaps recolle& 


it, doubtleſs without any thought of ſuch an ex- 
cluſion, in that well-known and awakening ex- 
poſtulation ; ** rejoice, o young man, in thy youth; 
and let thine heart cheer thee in the days of thy 


youth, but know thou, that for all zhe/e things 


6 God will bring thee to judgment.” and if,” 
as this ſenſible and candid writer goes on, we 
are rewarded and puniſhed according to the 
whole of our moral conduct, both here and in 
Hades, it will be literally true, that everie one 
will receive the things done in his bodie, or in 

&« this 
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ce this ſtate of things, ſince our behavior here, as HAT. VIII. 


— — 
6 well as in Hades, will increaſe our reward or 


<« heighten our puniſhment.” but, 
Thirdly, the "delice of a public judgment is 
peculiarly well adapted for heightening the abſur- 
ditie and vanitie of all hypocritical pretences, whe- 
ther to religion or to the virtues of ſocial life. it 
is with no {mall complacencie, that plauſible and 
ſpecious finners contemplate their own dexteritie in 
impoſing upon the reſt of the world, and paſſing 
themſelves upon mankind for what indeed they are 
not. and they are apt to think, that they have 
ce their reward; that they have gained the point 
they aimed at; which is to be really vile and 
contemptible, but yet appear in the eye of the 
world honorable and glorious. but in the doctrine 
of a public judgment we ſee, that this is by no 
means to be depended upon. they may conceal 
their real character for a while ; but ſhould this 
appointed day overtake them fuddenly, and repen- 
tance not intervene, God himſelf will detect their 
hypocriſie, and expoſe them to © open ſhame,” 
both to their fellow-creatures of mankind, and in 
the preſence of thoſe angelic beings, who, in this 
grand ſolemnitie, will ſurround the throne of judg- 
ment. and the more ſuch ſpecious pretenders have 
valued themſelves upon the ſucceſs of their hypo- 
crifie, the greater muſt be their torment and vexa- 
tion, when they find it brought to light in a man- 
ner ſo peculiarly calculated to mortific their pride, 
Uu 2 and 
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only of their fellow-men, but even of fuch an in- 
numerable multitude of the glorious, angelic hoft. 
« but of all men,” fays the fore-mentioned good 
archbiſhop, and in the work juſt now cited, p. 257. 
<« ſure the hypocrite likes leaſt the mention and re- 
© membrance of that day; there is no room for 
« diſpuiſes there; all maſks muſt off, and all 
<« things appear juſt, as they are; and that is the 
« worſt news to him, that can be.” and this I 
apprehend to be the very thing meaned by the 
apoſtle, in ſaying, that, when the Lord ſhall 
« come, he will bring to light the hidden things 
« of darkneſs and make manifeſt the counſels of 
« the heart.” to the ſupreme Being nothing can 
be brought to light,” or made manifeft.” all 
things have been by him moſt intimately and ex- 
actly known from eternitie. the © bringing to 
<« light” therefore © the hidden things of dark- 
c neſs,” and “ making manifeſt the counſels of 
the heart,” which is here ſpoken of and aſcribed 
by the apoſtle to the tranſactions of the j — 
day, muſt neceſſarily denote the diſcoverie of mens 
real characters to one another; and that in the pre- 
ſence of attending angels, the appointed witneſſes 
both of their hypocrifie and their ſhame. it is to 
this purpoſe, that I find Mr. Baxter him- 
ſelf in his Sermon on judgment. See his Works, 
Vol. IV. p. 770. God's judgment,” he there 
obſerves, © is not intended for any diſcovery to 
« himſelf 
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ce himſelf of what he knows not already. heCHar. vur. 
„knows already what all men are, and what they 

© have done, and what is their due. but it is to 


e diſcover to others and to men themſelves, the 
8: of his ſentence, that ſo his judgment 
< may attain it's end; for the glorifying his grace 
<« on the righteous, and for the convincing the 
« wicked of their fin and deſert; and to ſhew to 
ce all the world the righteouſneſs of the judge, and 
<« of his ſentence and execution. Rom. iii. 4, 26. 
«© and Rom. ii. 2. it is not a controverſie there- 
fore undecided in the mind of God, that is there 
4 to be decided, but only one that is undecided as 
eto the knowlege and mind of creatures. 
. it is very remarkable, that all the diſ- 
to a future judgment, that are pe- 
are ſo many concuring cir- 
„ ſolemnitie and 
magnificence, that the human imagination can any 
way conceive of. now there is a diſpoſition natural 
to mankind, by which we are inclined to take a 
pleaſure and del ight in converſing with and con- 
templating ſuch magnificent and ſplendid ſcenes. 
theſe ſeveral circumſtances then being in the ſcrip- 
tation connected with the doctrine of 
a future judgment or ſtate of rewards and retribu- 
tion to come, have a natural tendencie to fix our 
attention more pleaſingly, more frequently, and 
conſequently with greater utilitie, upon that doc- 
trine in general. it is a doctrine, that cannot be 
5 to 
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BOOK u, too often made the ſubject of our moſt ſerious me- 


ditations. if therefore theſe iar diſcoveries 
of the goſpel are by the ſpecial nature of them 
adapted for engaging our attention to it, they muſt 
needs be confidered as very happily conducing in 
their tendencie and defign to all the grand and ul- 
timate purpoſes of religion. and can we indeed 
without the deepeſt aſtoniſhment refle& upon that 
admirable wiſdom of the divine providence, 

which ſo many circumſtances of the higheſt poſſible 
dignitie and pomp have been made to centre in the 
ſolemnities and tranſactions of the judgment-day ? 
how glorious will be our judge both in the dignitie 
of his perſon and the ſplendors of his appearance 
the only-begoten of the father | the moſt expreſ- 
{ive brightneſs of his glorie ! furrounded with en 
thouſand times ten thouſand, and thouſand of thou- 


ſands of the angelic hoſt forming his retinue and 


ſinging a © new ſong,” © ſaying, worthie is the 
% lamb, that was flain to receive power and 
*« riches and honor and glorie and bleſſing !” what 
a wonderful aſſemblie muſt be that, which is to 
conſiſt of the whole human race]! with what an 
endleſs varietie of objects, fights and characters will 
it preſent us] with what pleaſing aſtoniſhment ſhall 
we ſee the numberleſs dead awakened by the voice 
of the arch-angel's trumpet, and inſtantly aſſuming 
a glorious, ſpiritual and incorruptible bodie ! with 
what fixed attention; with what eager and almoft. 
infatiable curioſitie ſhall we contemplate it's exqui- 

ſite 
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fite conſtruction, and all the attractive beauties of CHAP. viii. 


it's lovely form! at the ſame time to ſee the hea- 
vens melting into one continued ftream and bound- 
leſs ocean of liquid fire] mountains tottering ! the 
ſea itſelf in flames! all nature ſhaking to her in- 
moſt center ; and all that has been thought moſt 
permanent and ſtable upon this terreſtrial globe, 
crackling into ruins like a broken d! can 
we think of being the innocent and happie ſpecta- 
tors in a ſcene like this, and not be looking with 
indifterence upon all worldly grandeur, upon all, 
that has been called magnificence here on earth ? 
muſt we not confider it, as being, in compariſon, 
infinitely beneath even thoſe toys and vanities, that 
were the delight of our tendereſt infancie ? ſuch 
then has been the labor, and as it were the mightie 
effort of divine providence, to render the thought 
of futuritie in the higheſt degree ſolemn and affect- 
ing, and to give it an influence ſovereignly effica- 


— mn 


cious upon the heart. and ſhall we any longer re- 


ſiſt theſe labors of divine love? ſhall providence 
operate thus wiſely, thus admirably, thus power- 
fully in our behalf, and for the advancement of our 
immortal felicitie, and we remain, nevertheleſs, in- 
ſenſible and unimpreſſed, lifeleſs and unalarmed ? 
nor is the contrivance of heaven leſs admirable in 
that ſingle circumſtance relative to theſe grand pro- 
cedings, that is unknown, than in thoſe that have 
been reveled. and the abſolute uncertaintie of the 
time, when this amazing ſcene is to commence, is 


what 
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ind awful, with re- 
if & to every individual of our ſpecies in each fac- 
— dai and period of the world. ' ſhalt we not 
then, bh ene hey vat rug 
inftantly reſolve, that by the habitual « fear of 
©« God and of his commandments” we 


. a daily preparation for 
that i 


period, ſo ſoon to arrive; 
everie 883 into judgment, 


whether it be good, or 


when *© he 
40 er io; 
« whether it be evil? 
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III. 


CHAP. I. 
On the per ſanalitie of the Holy Spirit. 


N the hiſtoric of the acts of the apoſtles we CHAP. 1. 
have the following circumſtance recorded con- 
cerning St. Paul; that, whilſt Apollos was 

<« at Corinth, this apoſtle having paſſed through 

«© the upper coaſts, came to Epheſus, and, finding 

certain diſciples, he ſaid unto them, have ye re- 

<« ceived the Holie Ghoſt, fince ye believed? and 

&« they faid unto him, we have not ſo much as 
« heard, whether there be any Holie Ghoſt.” 

and the conference which, upon this occaſion, paſ- 

ſed between St. Paul and theſe Epheſian diſciples, 
the narrative of which we have in what follows to 
the ſeventh verſe of the chapter refered to, is fully 
deciſive in favor of that catholic and candid ſpirit, 

which ought to be ſubſiſting among all profeſſing 


XX chriſtians, 
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chriſtians, whatever may be their diverſitie of opi- 
nion concerning this or that particular doctrine of 
the goſpel. on more accounts than one, it is a nar- 
rative remarkably clear and determinate upon this 
article. and in the conduct, not only of the Ephe- 
ſian converts particularly here ſpoken of, but ct the 
other members likewiſe of the Epheſian church, as 
well as of the apoſtle himſelf, with reſpect to two 
diſtin& particulars of the chriſtian faith, namely, 
the doctrine of the Holie Spirit and the baptiſmal 
rite or inſtitution, both of them ſtrictly peculiar to 
the goſpel, we may obſerve this candid and catholic 
ſpirit, this ſpirit of forbearance, love and cordial 
union, diſplaying itſelf in the moſt amiable colors, 
and exerted in all it's higheſt energie and ſtrength. 
and this is ſtill more deſerving of our attention, as 
upon each of theſe points very warm and angry 
debates have been long ſubſiſting among ourſelves. 
but that which by the ſubject now before us we are 
ied more particularly to inſtance in is the doctrine 
of the Holie Spirit. fo far were the chriſtian pro- 
ſelytes mentioned in this narrative from believin 

cither the divinitie or even the perſonalitie of the 
Holie Ghoſt, that they had not ſo much as heard, 
whether there were any ſuch being exiſting or 
not. „we have not,” they tell the apoſtle very 
*« irankly, ſo much as heard, whether there be 
any Holie Ghoſt.” what then had been the con- 
duct of their brethren in the church of Epheſus 
towards them? had they, in conſequence of ſome 

I ſlight 
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light ſuſpicions upon this head, been artfully pry- HA. l. 


ing into their ſentiments? or upon diſcovering their 
ignorance upon the topic, did they hereticate and 
anathematiſe them? did they exclude them ſrom 
their communion ? did they pronounce them to he 
in a ſtate of damnation ? nothing of this Kind ap- 

on the contrarie, they are ſpoken of by the 
ſacred hiſtorian under the very fame names and ap- 
pellations, that are commonly made uſe of through- 
out the evangelical writings in charaQerifing or * 
nominating the true and genuin profeſſors of the 


goſpel. they are called . diſciples :” they are ſaid 
to be “ believers.” and when St. Paul himſelf 
was from their own mouths informed of this very 
ſingular caſe, without the leaſt harſhneſs or ſeve- 
ritie of language, without the leaſt intimation 
of their being on account of their ignorance in 
this particular unworthie the name or communion 


of chriſtians, or diſqualified for the favor of God, 
he © inſtructs them in the ſpirit of meekneſs, and 
gives them his advice; which they likewiſe in the 
ſpirit of candor and humble docilitie immediately 
complie with. ſuch is the primitive and apoſtolic 
manner of proceding. but how different, alas, the 
ſpirit, that has fince ſhewn itſelf in the chriſtian 
world, on account of that diverſitie of opinion, 
which has ariſen in it in relation to this very article 
of our chriſtian faith! and how Arangel was 
Lord Nottingham miſtaken in his notions of chri- 
ſtianitie, when ſpeaking upon this very ſubject con- 
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cerning ſome, whom he calls Anabaptiſts, he ſup- 
poſed them to be © ſo good chriſtians, as not to 
cc receive,” that good chriſtian Mr. Whiſton © into 
tc their communion |” ſee his Anſwer to Mr. 
Whiſton, p. 65. ſo that with his Lordſhip's leave, 
and upon the model exhibited in the character of 
_ theſe primitive converts, of the ſacred hiſtorian, 
and even of the apoſtle himſelf, we ſhall now ven- 
ture upon the freeſt diſcuſſion of that very queſtion, 
of which this memorable paſſage ſo directly re- 
minds us, whether there be” indeed © any 
« Holie Ghoſt,” any really diſtinct and conſcious 

t characteriſed to us in the ſcriptures under 
that appellation; without fear of incuring either 
the diſpleaſure of heaven or the deſerved cenſure of 
any of our fellow-chriftians, which ever way we 
may finally decide upon it? conſidering indeed the 
previous interrogatorie of the apoſtle, ©* have ye 
<« received the Holie Ghoſt, fince ye believed ?” 
this whole paſſage may be thought to refer only to 
thoſe miraculous gifts, which were in theſe primi- 
tive times communicated. but, though this be in- 
deed the reference of the apoſtle's interrogatorie, 
yet it could never be the intention of theſe Ephe- 
ſian converts in their replie to affirm, that they had 
never heard of theſe miraculous gifts themſelves, 
of which it is ſcarce poſſible, that they ſhould not 
have heard. but what they affirm is, that they had 
never heard any thing about * the Holie Ghoſt.” 
conſequently they did not underſtand the apoſtle as 
refering 
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equally unable were they to affix any other ideas to 
them. their anſwer implies a total ignorance of 
everic thing relative to this peculiar article. the 
application therefore, which we have made of this 
hiſtorical paſſage, and the obſervations we have 
founded upon it, muſt remain equally pertinent 
and juſt. from this manner of expreſſion too made 
uſe of by the apoſtle, ſomething may perhaps be 
infered in relation to the general topic, which we 
have propoſed in the preſent chapter to diſcuſs. 
for it is natural to aſk, why the miraculous powers 
confered by the laying on of the hands of the 
apoſtles ſhould be denoted by theſe peculiar terms, 
or what reaſon is to be given for ſuch an applica- 
tion of them? and perhaps it will not be eaſie to 
aſſign any other, than the derivation of theſe gifts 
from a being or perſon ſo denominated. St. Paul 
ſpeaks of ſome that were © in Cbriſt, i. e. in the 
profeſſion of chriſtianitie «© before him.” again 
he fays, © if any man be in Chrif, he is a new 
« creature; and again, © in Chriſt Jeſus; that 
is, under the diſpenſation of the goſpel, © neither 
c circumcifion availeth any thing, nor uncircum- 
« cifion, but faith, which worketh by love. in 
which ſeveral paſſages, the chriſtian inſtitution or 
goſpel- ſyſtem itſelf is fignified and expreſſed by the 
name of it's author. and ſuch a phraſeologie is 
eaſily accounted for by ſuch an intended reference 


to Jeſus Chriſt, as the founder of it. in like man- 
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BOOK II. ner, what could the apoſtles mean, when they de- 


noted the gifts they confered by ſtyling them 
« the Holie Ghoſt,” but to refer our thoughts to 
ſome perſonal agent, from whom they themſelves 
had received the power of communicating them ? 
thus we denote a collection or volume of writings 
by the name of Plato, but who would have 
thought of doing this if no ſuch perſon as Plato 
had ever exiſted ; to whom by this appellation we 
impute them? Philalethes Londinenſis therefore 
had no occaſion for the following cautionarie re- 
mark, as we find it occuring in his very ingenious 
Eſſay towards a Demonſtration of the Scripture- 
Trinity, Propoſit. iv. p. 56. 2d Edit. perhaps 
<« ſeveral of the texts I have brought in proof of 
the perſonalitie of the Spirit, may he refered by 
“ ſome of my readers to his extraordinarie gifts: 
c thoſe texts to be ſure muſt be taken off from 
ce the evidence by ſuch readers, who muſt impar- 
« tially weigh the remaining proof. for to ſtyle 
them 47s gifts is ſurely the very language implying 
perſonalitie. or for what reaſon, let it once again 
be aſked, can we imagine thoſe miraculous. powers, 
with which the apoſtles and others among the firſt 
proſelytes to chriſtianitie were indued, to have been 
ſignified by the terms Holie Spirit, if not in re- 
ference to the agencie of a being or perſon ſo de- 
nominated in the communication and beſtowment 
of them? fo that this kind of phraſeologie, far 
from militating againſt the perſonalitie of the Spirit, 


does 
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ment in favor of it. but we have propoſed an 
ampler diſcuſſion of this ſubject. and in order to 
that, it is to be obſerved, that in the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures the word Spirit is uſed in a great varietie of 
ſignifications. as are likewiſe the terms, Holie Spi- 
rit, and the Spirit of God. with reſpect to the 
former of theſe obſervations, or the meaning of 
thoſe ſingle expreſſions, ſpirit, the ſpirit, and a 
ſpirit, it is evident, that theſe terms are ſometimes 
made uſe of to denote the mind of man in general. 
« there is a Hirit in man, and the inſpiration of 
«© the Almightie hath given him underſtanding ;” 
ſays Elihu in the book of Job: © for what man, 
in the language of the apoſtle, * knoweth the 
„ things of a man, fave the ſpirit of man, which 
« is in him?” the moſt intimate knowlege, that is 
to ſay, the verie conſciouſneſs itſelf of a man's ac- 
tions, muſt neceffarily reſide in everie man's own 
mind. once more the apoſtle prays for the Theſ- 
falonian chriſtians, „that God would blefs them 
in bodie, ſoul and ſpirit; or, as his meaning 
undoubtedly was, with reference to external or bo- 
dily accommodations, to the ſenſitive and animal 
life, and to the conſcious, intellectual part or mind. 
at other times the ſame word is uſed to denote, not 
the mind itſelf in general, but the moral temper of 
it, whether good or bad. thus we read of the 
« fpirit of meekneſs, and of © a perverſe ſpirit; 
and of © the ſpirit of Chriſt, that is a confor- 


mitie 
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BOOKIN. mitic in temper and diſpoſition to the exoraple of 


Chriſt. © newneſs of ſpirit” is a phaſe intended 
to ſignifie new affections or inclinations oi mind. 
and many other expreſſions of the like form we 
meet with in the ſacred writings. and it is in this 
ſenſe perhaps that we are to underſtand that paſſage 
of St. Luke; © if ye then being evil k1ow how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more 
6 ſhall your heavenly father give the holie ſpirit or 
can holie ſpirit to them, who aſk him? and in the 
ſame ſenſe we may underſtand that apoſtolical ex- 
hortation ; © grieve not the holie ſpirit of God; 
* whereby ye are ſealed unto the day of redemp- 
« tion. that is, act not in contradiction to thoſe 
pious inclinations, thoſe virtuous and good aftec- 
tions, which you have received from that — * 
«© from whom cometh everic good and perfect 
by which you are formed into the reſemblance 5 
his image, which ſo long as you cultivate them, 
will be your ſure and certain ground of hope in 
the divine mercie, affording you the moſt pleaſing 
and delightful proſpects with reſpect to the hea- 
venly and immortal felicitie; and which you can- 
not contradict without cauſing great diſturbance 
and grief in your own minds, the virtuous prin- 
ciple bemoaning itſelf, as it were, when curbed, 
and it's generous motions repulſed. in this Gabe 
the words, «© Holie Ghoſt,” are evidently uſed by 
St. Paul, when thus addreſſing the Corinthians ; 
“giving no offence in any bing that the miniſtrie 
CC 
be 
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* ſelves as the miniſters of God, in much patience, 
« in afflictions, in neceſſities, in diſtreſſes, in 
<« ſtripes, in impriſonments, in tumults, in labors, 
in watchings, in faſtings; by pureneſs, by know- 
lege, by long ſuffering, by kindneſs, by the holie 
« ghoſt, or by a truly ſanctified and holie tem- 
per, „by the word of truth, by the power of 
© God, by the armor of righteouſneſs, on the right 
«© hand and on the left, by honor and diſhonor, by 
evil report and good report.” and there is a very 
animated paſſage in the apologetic of Tertullian, 
where it ſeems to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe. ci 
(ſcil. Deo) offero opimam & majorem hoſtiam, 
quam ipſe mandavit, orationem de carne pudica, de 
anima innocenti, de ſpiritu ſancto profectam; non 
grana thura unius aſſis, non arabicæ arboris lachry- 
mas, nec duas meri guttas, nec ſanguinem reprobi 
bovis mori optantis, & poſt omnia inquinamenta, 
etiam conſcientiam ſpurcam, ut mirer, cum hoſtiæ 
probantur penes vos a vitioſiſſimis ſacerdotibus, cur 
præcordia potius victimarum, quam ipſorum ſacri- 
ficantium examinantur. Apologet. c. xxx. and in 
the propheſie of Iſaiah, the moral excellencies of 
the divine nature are expreſſed by theſe very terms. 
C they rebelled,” it is faid in the ſixtie- third 
chapter of that propheſie, and the tenth verſe, 
« and vexed his holie Spirit.” their conduct, on 
account of the abſolute perfection of his own na- 
ture, was ſo highly diſpleaſing to the Deitie, that 
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were it poſſible his happineſs ſhould be diſturbed 
at all, ſuch conduct in his creatures would, beyond 
any thing whatever, be moſt likely to have that 
effect. and, as in the old teſtament the ſupreme 
Being, on account of the ſpotleſs perfection of his 
moral attributes, is called by way of appropriation 
or peculiar emphaſis, © the holie one, fo likewiſe 
he is for the ſame reaſon called, in the ſcriptures of 
the new, zhe holie ſpirit.” this is evidently the 
meaning of the expreſſion, when St. Peter ſays to 
Ananias; why has Satan filled thine heart, to lie 
« unto the Holie Ghoſt,” or Spirit. in the very 
next verſe St. Peter himfelf, ſpeaking of this very 
lie, calls it © lying unto God; under the eye and 
in the preſence of the one, ſupreme and everlaſting 
Deitie, ſpoken of in this preceding verſe, under the 
appellation or title of the Holie Ghoſt or Spirit, on 
account of the abſolute perfection and puritie of 
his moral character. and this is what I ſuppoſe to 
be the meaning of our bleſſed Savior, when he 
ſpeaks of © blaſpheming againſt the Holie Ghoſt,” 
or Spirit, as being a much greater crime than blaſ- 
pheming himſelf. © blafpheming againſt the Ho- 
lie Ghoſt,” is blaſpheming the one, ſovereign 

Deitie, here called the © Hohe Ghoſt” or Spirit, 

by way of appropriation, in the fame ſenſe, in 
which he is faid to be © the only wiſe, the only 
<< potentate,” and only to have immortalitie,” 
he alone poſſeſſing theſe ſeveral attributes of holi- 
neſs, power, wiſdom and immortalitie, efſentially, 

unsriginately, 
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unoriginately, 
poſſible plenitude and perfection of them. the 
like diverſitie of meaning is obſervable in that other 
phraſe or expreſſion, the Spirit of God.” it is 
uſed as deſcriptive of God himſelf. the Spirit of 
© God, it is ſaid in the book of Geneſis, moved 
© upon the face of the waters; that is, the divine 
Spirit, or God himſelf, exerted his power upon the 
liquid element. thus likewiſe it is faid by Elihu in 
Job; * the Spirit of God hath made me,” with 
the intention undoubtedly of expreſſing this ſenti- 
ment; the divine Spirit, Deitie himſelf is my cre- 
ator. at other times this phraſe denotes the image 
of the divine perfections impreſſed upon our minds. 
c but ye,” ſays St. Paul, © ye are not in the fleſh, 
«© but in the Spirit; if ſo be, the ſpirit of God 
« dwells in you.” what in this laſt expreſſion 
could he mean to ſay, but this; if ye be indeed in 
the temper and prevailing diſpoſition of your minds 
poſſeſſed of a divine likeneſs ? © the Spirit,” fays 
St. Peter, the Spirit of glorie and of God reſteth 
c upon you.” which was in other words to fay ; j 
you have attained to ſome glorious degrees of re- 
ſemblance to the character and perfections of the 
ſovereign Deitie himſelf. 

At other times however all theſe expreſſions are 
made uſe of in the ſacred ſcriptures to denominate 
or denote another perſon or conſcious agent, alto- 
gether as diſtinct in his perſonalitie from the ſu- 


preme Deitie, as from any of us. to ſuch a diſtinct, 
Yy 2 individual 
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individual being ſo called we find in the ſcriptures 
all ſorts of perſonal characters and properties to be 
aſcribed. io that it ſhould ſeem his perſonalitie, 
his ſtrict and proper perſonalitie, cannot be denied 
without ſubverting the ſenſe and deſtroying the uſe 
of the plaineſt and moſt determinate language. 
and what certaintie could there be in the hiſtorie 
cither of former or of preſent times, if the real 
perſonages, whole character and actions it records, 
might by dint of criticiſm be reduced into mere 
figures of ſpeech, attributes of being or modes of 
relation? St. Paul, when ſpeaking of “the Spirit,” 
in ſuch a manner as neceſſarily to diſtinguiſh him 
from the ſupreme Spirit, or ſovereign Deitie, 
aſcribes to him „ a mind.” © he,” faith he, 
c who ſcarcheth the heart; he, whom we know 
to be fo exactly and intimately acquainted with the 
heart of man; that is, the ſupreme, omniſcient 
Deitie, knoweth alſo,” and with equal exactneſs, 
«© what is the mind of the Spirit.” now, when 
we ſpeak of the mind of man,” whoever doubts, 
whether or no, we are ſpeaking concerning a real 
perſon, or conſcious being? muſt we not then ne- 
ceflarily underſtand in the ſame ſenſe, © the mind 
of the Spirit?” to what other being, but a con- 
fcious being, can mind belong ? or what force or 
pertinencie ſhall we be able to diſcern in the rea- 
loning here made uſe of by the apoſtle ; what 
analogie or correſpondence between the different 
parts of it, if by © the Spirit,” we are not here 

to 
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both from the human agent or perſon, and from 
the ſovereign Spirit himfelf ? excluſively of this 
interpretation, we mult either ſuppoſe the apoſtle 
in this paſſage to have affirmed nothing more, than, 
that he, who knoweth the heart of man, knoweth 
the heart of man; or clic we muſt conſider him 
as aſſerting, that the ſupreme being is perfectly 
well acquainted with his own intentions and views. 
and can we imagine either of theſe to have been 
the ſentiment intended ? yet, I preſume, that no 
interpretation whatever can be given of the paſſage, 
which will not neceſſarily terminate in one or other 
of theſe propoſitions, that only excepted, which 
has been already aſſigned. willing likewife or vo- 
lition, choice or election are properties, that can 
only be imputed to fome perſonal conſcious being. 
and they are in ſcripture expreſsly attributed to the 
Spirit. © dividing,” ſays the apoſtle, ſpeaking of 
the Spirit and of the nuraculous powers, that were 
derived from his influence and agencie, © dividing 
ce to everie man ſeverally as he will.” all theſe 
&« likewiſe,” fays the apoſtle, in the fame verſe, 
© worketh that one and the ſame Spirit.” and in a 
verſe or two preceding he had expreſſed himſelf 
thus. © to one is given by the Spirit the word of 
« wiſdom, to another the word of knowlege by the 
t {ame Spirit, to another faith by the ſame Spirit; 
and fo on. © the Spirit” is elſewhere faid © to 


© make interceſſion for us with groanings, that 
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te ſolli- 
citations, the earneſtneſs and fervor of which, no 
human tongue can expreſs. he is ſaid to . ſearch 
c the deep things of God.” it is faid of him, 
that he ſhould © guide the apoſtles into all truth; * 
that © he ſhould not ſpeak of himſelf, but that 
« whatſoever he ſhould hear, that he ſhould 
ce ſpeak;” © to be ſent by the Son ; and to come 
« forth from the father; that is, to have received 
his commiſſion for acting the part he is engaged in 
relative to the goſpel-diſpenſation ultimately from 
him; to have received “ the things, that were 
« Chriſt's, and to ſhew them to the diſciples.” 
what can ſuch language mean? what can © giving 
e and working, interceding, ſearching and in- 
quiring into things, receiving a commiſſion to 
act a certain part in the miniſtration of evangelical 
grace, hearing and ſpeaking and ſhewing; 
what, I ſay, can fach language implie; if not the 
perſonal exiſtence or conſcious agencie of the being 
to whom theſe things are ſeverally aſcribed? our 
Savior aſſures his diſciples, that upon his own de- 
from them, © he would pray the father, 
« and he would give them another comforter, 
e that might abide with them for ever, even the 
“ Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive, 
« becauſe it ſeeth him not, neither knoweth him; 
whom mankind in general are not fo likely to re- 
cognize or be apprehenſive of on account of his 
not appearing to the world, as the Lord ny 
_ Chn 
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Chriſt himſelf did, in any viſible form or ſhape, CHAP. 1. 


but only by means of thoſe miraculous gifts, which 
by him were communicated, and of which the 
apoſtles themſelves were fo intimately conſcious, as 
our Savior in the following words affirms ; © but 
« ye know him,” or at leaſt will very ſoon be ac- 
quainted with him, for he dwelleth with you, 
and ſhall be in you.” is not the perſonalitie of 
the Holie Spirit, as much implied in the language 
of this promiſe, as even that of our Savior him- 
ſelf? or do I and another not indeed mean two ? 
would the phraſeologie however of the paſſage ad- 
mit of any different interpretation, yet were we to 
ſuppoſe our Savior here to ſpeak of the miraculous 
gifts themſelves, and not of the being or perſon, 
who was to communicate them, it would not be 
true in fact, that the © world did not ſee or know 
« them; fince even the very enemies of chriſti- 
anitie could not but diſcern them in their viſible 
operation and effects, though it was only by a be- 
lief of the goſpel, that they could be led to ac- 
knowlege that inviſible agent here ſpoken of as 
the author of them. 

But there is another topic of argument here to 
be inſiſted upon, and which I cannot but think de- 
ciſive upon the point. and that is the repeted 
mention, that is made in the new teſtament of the 
Holie Spirit in fuch connexion with other perſonal 
or conſcious beings, as ſeems to implie with equal 
certaintie both his perſonalitie and theirs, _ 

or 
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BOOKIN. for inſtance, runs the language of our Savior's laſt 
— — 


and moſt folemn commiſhon given to his apoſtles ; j 
« go ye and teach all nations, baptiſing them in 
« the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
« Holie Ghoſt.” upon which, ſays Mr. Hervey 
very juſtly, “it is evident, I bullove, it is allowed 
&« by all, that the two firſt are real diſtin& perſons. 
« and is there not equal reaſon to conclude, that 
e the laſt mentioned is a perſon alſo? ſuppoſe you 
« ſhould endeavor to diſtinguiſh three perſons in 
your diſcourſe, what other language would you 
« uſe than this?” See his Letters, Vol. I. Letter 
XXI. p. 91. to the ſame purpoſe is that apoſto- 
lical benediction; © the grace of our Lord Jeſus 
„ Chrift, the love of God, and the fellowſhip of 
« the Holie Spirit, be with you all; amen.” 
through hin, that is, Chriſt, ſays the apoſtle in 
his epiſtle to the Epheſians, we both have ac- 
e ceſs, meaning Jews and Gentiles alike, „by 
<« one ſpirit unto the father.” in like manner St. 
Peter, when ſpeaking in the begining of his firſt 
epiſtle of the chriſtian election, or beſtowment of 
golpel-privileges, exprelsly repreſents it as being 
according to the fore-knowlege of God, the fa- 
&« ther, through the ſanctification of the Spirit 
« unto obedience, and the ſprinkling of the blood 
© of Feſus Chriſt.” © there are,” fays St. Paul, 
adhering with the greateſt poſſible exactneſs to the 
ſame diſtinction or mode of enumeration, diver- 
_ « fities of gifts, but the ſame Spirit. and there are 
| « diverſities 
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c diverſities of miniſtrations, but the ſame Lord, CHAP. 1. 
that is Chriſt. and there are diverſities of ope- — 
« rations, but it is the ſame Gad, who worketh all 
« mall.” to which we may probably add in the 
ſame view that paſſage occuring in his epiſtle to 
Titus; © but after that the kindneſs and love of 
* God our Savior towards man appeared, not by 
« works of righteouſneſs, which we have done, 
but according to his own mercie he ſaved us by 
« the waſhing of regeneration and renewing of 
« the Holie Ghoſt; which he ſhed on us abun- 

« dantly through Jeſus Chrift our Savior.” Enje- 
dinus at leaſt has alleged it as parallel to the words 
of our Savior in the inſtitution of baptiſm already 
inſiſted upon. adding, ubi & baptiſmi & 7rium i/- 
lorum fit mentio. and immediately ſubjoining that 
juſt now cited from the Epheſians, as ſimilar like- 
wiſe in the ſenſe of it, he procedes thus. quibus 
in locis trium quidem fit mentio, ſed non idem 
officium omnibus tribuitur. nam fons & origo ſta- 
tuitur Deus pater, inſtrumenta autem & media, 
Jeſus & ſpiritus ſanctus. Pater enim eſt, qui con- 
donat peccata, 2 Cor. 5. id fit per filium, ſeu in 
filio; cujus teſtimonium, & quaſi ſigillum, eſt ſpi- 
ritus ſanctus, in quo clamamus, Abba, pater. vid. 
Enjedini Explicat. de Trinitate, p. 114, 5. and 
ſcarcely, I think, can we imagin St. Paul not to be 
| ſpeaking of a real perſon under the name of © the 
« Spirit,” when he thus addreſſes the believing 
Romans; now, I beſeech you, brethren, for the 
22 « Lord 
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BOOK III. Lord Jeſus Chriſt's fake, and for che lebe of the 
— — 


<« Spirit, that ye ſtrive together with me in your 
4 prayers to God for me.” once inore, in one of 
the viſions of the Revelation, „the ipirit and the 
* bride ſay, come.” by the bride we are un- 
doubtedly to underſtand even a prodigious number 
of real perſons; no leſs a number than the whole 
collective bodie of pious chriſtians, that have ever 
lived in any part of the world. and it would be 
ſtrange indeed, if the word, Spirit, in this con- 
nexion, did not at leaſt denote a fingle one. or 
how can we avoid concluding, that in all theſe paſ- 
ſages, © the Spirit, or the Holie Ghoſt,” muſt have 
been as much deſigned for the nomination of a 
real perſon, as any of the other perſonal appella- 
tions that occur in them? when we read in the 
evangelical hiſtorie, that our Savior took Peter, 
James, and John, and led them into an high 
«© mountain apart by themſelves,” can we ſuppoſe 
that it will ever be diſputed, whether the name 
Peter, was not as much defign*1 to ſignifie a per- 
fon, as that of James, or that of ':n2s, as much as 
Peter, and that of John as much cither? in a 
word, to adopt here, and with it o enforce our 
preſent argument, a remark of tlie very inge- 
nous and able writer juſt now refered to, as it oc- 
curs in his Eſſay towards : Demonſtration of the 
Scripture- Trinity, Propoſit. v. p. 56. it would be 
ſomewhat pecvliarly ſtrange and unaccountable, if 
that being, or wer, which is fo often ſtyled in 

5 ; ſcripture, 
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ſcripture, by way of emphaſis, the Spirit,” Af. 1. 
ſhould nevertheleſs be no Spirit at all or real — — 
thus much however is certain, that ſome of the 
earlieſt among the chriſtian writers have in the 
cleareſt manner expreſſed the contrarie ſentiment. 
who for inſtance can doubt of Juſtin Martyr's be- 
lief in the true and proper perſonalitie of the 
Spirit, whom we find in his Dialogue with Trypho, 
p- 211. and when commenting upon the twenty- 
fourth pſalm, which he conſiders as a propheſie of 
our Savior's aſcenſion, to have expreſſed himſelf as 
follows? in the prophetic exhibition he ſuppoſes 
ſome of the heavenly hierarchie, upon receiving 
orders to open the celeſtial gates to the aſcending 
Savior under the character of . the king of glorie,” 
to aſk, © who is this king of glorie ?” upon which 
ſays he, te the Holie Ghoſt” (To TVEURLE To Gr) re- 
plies, © either in his ow- per ſon, or in the perſon 
« of the father; * amo Tpoowrs 75 Tarps, N amo T8 ifs, 
© the Lord of hoſts, he is the king of glorie.” 
the teſtimonie of Irenzus likewiſe to this purpoſe 
is ſcarcely leſs explicit. man, fays he, adv. 
heres. lib. iv. præfat. p. 211. © is a compoſition 
« of fleſh and ſpirit (animæ & carnis) and was 
« made in the image of God and was faſhioned by 
« his hands; that is by the Son and Spirit, to who 
« he alſo faid, let ws make man. ſo again, lib. 
iv. c. Xxii. p. 307, 8. adveniente perfecto, non al- 
terum patrem videbimus, ſed hunc quem nunc 
videre concupimus---neque alium chriſtum & Dei 

| Z z 2 Filium 
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Filium expectabimus, ſed hunc quem ex Maria vir- 
gine, &c.--neque alium Spiritum ſanctum percipimus 
(al. percipiemus) niſi hunc, qui eft nobiſcum, & 
qui clamat, Abba Pater, & in iiſdem ipſis augmen- 
tum habebimus & proficiemus. adeſt enim, ſuch 
is his language, c. xxxvii. ei (ſcil. Deo) ſemper, 
derbum & ſapientia, Filius & Spiritus, per quos & 
in quibus omnia liberè & ſponte fecit, ad quos & 
loquitur, dicens, faciamus hominem ad imaginem & 
ſimilitudinem noſtram, with him (i. e. with God) 
c are always preſent the word and wiſdom, the Son 
« and Spirit, by whom and in whom he freely and 
« of his own will made all things, and to whom 
<« he ſpeaks, ſaying, let us make man after our 
«© own image and our own likeneſs.” once more, 
c. lxxv. p. 380. ſpeaking of the creation of man, 
he ſays it was effected, the Father in his own 
ce good pleaſure determining upon and command- 
ing it, (bene ſentiente & jubente. gr. i 
K NEA the Son miniſtering and forming 
(InwwpySr;) the © Spirit nouriſhing and increaſing, 
« and man himſelf gradually improving and ad- 
<« vancing towards perfection. it muſt furely be 
plain from theſe paſſages, that Irenzus believed as 
much the perſonalitie of the Spirit as that of the 
Son. and I think Athenagoras ſeems clearly enough 
to have expreſſed the fame ſentiment in the follow- 
ing paſſage, as we have it occuring, Legat. pro 
chriſtian. F. 10. p. 40. Edit. Dechair. how 
« ſtrange is it,” ſays he, © that we, who declare 
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ce our belief in God the Father, and God the Son, CHAP. I. 

and in — 1 Ses Talipa x vio Seo xa, NOR 

TvVivuz A,] * the nature of heir union 
t 


and the diltindtion heir order, evans xu E 
TH ert ue Kai Th & TY regel Ji ip, ſhould ne- 
vertheleſs be ſti 1 as atheiſtic? to which we 
may add, what he ſays, ibid. F. 11. p. 46. we 

« chriſtians,” ſays "A © make but llictte account 
6 of this world, and are wholly intent upon know- 
« ing God and the word proceding from him, 
“ what is the union between the Son and the Fa- 
e ther, what the communion between the Father 
e and the Son, and what their union, what their 
«© diſtinction, in the unitie of the Spirit, Father 
«© and Son, weuiur, Ts Tveuuals, To mails, To r pos, 
« and acknowlege that inexpreſhibly better world, 
© which awaits us, if by 1 innocence and puritie we 


« direct our courſe to it. 


CHAP. 
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On the original and eſſential dignitie of the Holie 
Spirit. 


AVING in the preceding chapter, as we 
hope, ſufficiently evinced the real exiſtence 
of the Spirit, as a diſtin, intelligent or conſcious 
agent, we will go on, in the next place, to inquire 
into the original and eſſential dignitie of his nature, 
or the rank he bears in the ſcale of intellectual and 
moral Beings, and fo far as I am able to derive 
any light from the ſcriptures upon this point, 
whence only it is, that we can have any knowlege 
of it at all; the ſum of the chriſtian doctrine in 
relation to it appears to be this; that the Holie 
Spirit is inferior to the Father of the univerſe, that 
he is inferior alſo to the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the 
Savior of the world, but that he is in rank and ex- 
cellencie of nature ſuperior to all other beings 
whatſoever. in the firſt place, he is inferior to the 
father of the univerſe. and one may wonder how 
the contrarie has ever come to be ſo generally be- 
lieved. © the Spirit, it is ſaid, maketh interceſſion 
« for us; that is with the ſupreme Deitie. but 
were this Spirit himſelf the one ſupreme Deitie, this 
would 
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would be impoſſible, for what being can intercede 
with himſelf? or were he one among two or three 
co-equal Deities, it would be altogether unncceſſarie. 
when our Savior ſays, I will pray the father, and 
he will give you another comforter, even the 
<« ſpirit of truth; does not this prayer itſelf, this 
application to the father” for the miſſion of the 
Hohe Spirit evidently implie, that he is a being, 
not only diſtinct from, but ſubordinate to the fa- 
ther? what does the language of ſuch a prayer 
neceſſarily carrie in it; but that their enjoying the 
privilege of having ſuch a comforter,” was wholly 
dependent upon the will of © the father,” and 
that it was to his good pleaſure, that they would 
be intirely indebted for it? but could this be true 
were there not a ſubordination of dignitie and 
power, ſubſiſting between the father and the ſpirit ? 
can any being be ſaid to give that which is not at 
all under his diſpoſal or direction; or can there be 
a ſtrict and proper equalitie between the giver and 
the gift? ſays Athenagoras in a paſſage refered to 
above, namely, Legat. $. 10. p. 40. and ſpeaking 
of the Holie Spirit as the inſpirer of the ancient 
prophets ; though this Holie Spirit himſelf we 
« affirm to be an efflux or emanation from the 
« Deitie, flowing from and reflected back to him, 
like the rays of the fun.” but, ſecondly, as the 
Holie Spirit is inferior to the father of the univerſe, 
ſo alſo to our Lord Jefus Chriſt, the Savior of man- 
kind. this ſeems evident from that order of enu- 
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BOOK m. meration, which we ſee to be ſo exactly adhered to 
in thoſe paſſages of the new teſtament, where the 
three perſons, Father, Son, and Holie Ghoſt, are 
diſtinctly mentioned. it is nearly in that very order, 
which I have now obſerved. and we may, I think, 
juſtly conclude it to have been fixed upon with a 
deſigned analogie to the eſſential dignitie of nature, 
that is reſpectively belonging to each. infinitely 
above all other beings whatſoever is the father of 
the univerſe, by the tranſcendent, peerleſs, unrivaled 
majeſtie of his ſovereign attributes, exalted. next, 
in the glorious effulgencie of his being, to the one, 
ſupreme, eternal Deitie, is the great redeemer of 
mankind, that ſublime, ineffable . word,” who 
« was made fleſh and dwelled among us; the 
Holie Spirit, in the leſs reſplendent honors of his 
nature, being inferior to both. and therefore in 
our Savior's commiſſion to his apoſtles, that in ano- 
ther view has been already refered to, he is the laſt 
of the perſons mentioned into whoſe name they 
were to baptiſe; © in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holie Ghoſt.” in that apoſtolical 
benediction, with which our public ſolemnities of 
religion are uſually concluded, © the grace of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt” is indeed firſt mentioned. I 
need not ſurely add; without any juſt ground given 
for ſuſpecting, that the apoſtle intended to repreſent 
him, as being greater than the father. & tamen 
nullam invenimus inftitutionem, ſays Tertullian, 
ſpeaking, preſcript. heretic. c. 34. of the corrupt 
| doctrines 
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doctrines, that ſprung up in the chriſtian church CHAP. U, 
even during the time of the apoſtles, inter tot diver- 
ſitates perverſitatum, quæ de Deo, creatore univer- 
ſorum controverſiam moverit. nemo alterum Deunt 
auſus eſt ſuſpicari. facilius de filio quam de patre 
hæſitabatur, donec Marcion, &c. the ſame order how- 
ever is, we ſee, obſerved with reſpect to the Holie 
Spirit, as in the laſt cited paſſage. and this, not- 
withſtanding the deviation from it in another parti- 
cular, is a circumſtance, . that ſeems ſtill the more 
ſtrongly to implie, that fuch is indeed the very or- 
der, in which he ftands among the intelligent and 
moral beings of the univerſe. in one paſſage in- 
deed, namely, that which has been already cited in 
the preceding chapter from St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, and in ſupport of the different argument 
there inſiſted upon, this order is directly reverſed. 
but for that very reaſon the inference muſt upon 
the whole, be the ſame. beſides, as the Holie 
Spirit is ſaid to be ſent by the father, fo allo is he 
elſewhere ſpoken of as being ſent by the Son, act- 
ing in obedience and ſubordination to the will and 
counſels of the father. and does not this neceſſa- 
rily exclude the notion or idea of his being equal 
to either? if I go not away,” fays our Lord to 
his diſciples, © the comforter will not come unto 
« you: but, if I depart, I will ſend him unto 
« you.” ſo again; © when the comforter is 
«© come, whom Þ[ will en unto you from the fa- 
e ther, he ſhall teſtifie of me.” and full to the 
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BOOK Hl. like that other declaration; „HE ſhall 
ce glorifie me, for he ſhall receive of nine, and ſhew 
« it unto you.“ it is likewiſe ſtil] farther re- 
markable under this particular, that, though the 
Holie Spirit be thus diſtinctly, and in ſuch a va- 
rietie of paſſages, as have been to that purpoſe al- 
leged, mentioned in conjunction with the Father 
and the Son, yet is he never joined with either in 
any of thoſe doxologies or aſcriptions of praiſe, 
that are to be met with in the new teſtament. in 
one remarkable paſſage we find honor given to the 
Son in conjunction, though not in equalitie, with 
the Father. © bleſhing, "and glorie, and honor, 
and power,” for in that exalted ſtrain it runs, 
© be unto him, that fitteth upon the throne,” 
that is, to the one ſupreme Deitic, © and to the 
Lamb for ever and ever.” many other ſuch ſo- 
lemn aſcriptions of praiſe there are occuring in the 
new teſtament ; ſome of them addreſſed fingly to 
the Father, others of them ſeparately to the Son ; 
but no ſuch doxologies are there, that I know ot, 
addreſſed in the ſcriptures, either ſeparately or con- 
junctly, to the Holie Spirit. 1s not this a difference 
carrying in it ſome ſtrong intimation of the truth 
of thoſe obſervations relating to the natural and 
original dignitie of this glorious being, that have 
been already inſiſted upon? © of all the beings,” 
{ts Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat. lib. vii. p 
700. C. © that we can by our underſtanding con- 
template, him of more ancient birth, being with- 
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out time and without begining, the head and, agCHAP. 1. 


« it were, the firſt fruits in the order of exiſting 
e natures, is the Son. from whom we are to learn 
« the firſt and ſupreme above all cauſes, the father 
« of the univerſe, the moſt ancient, and of all the 
«© moſt beneficent and kind; and who is not fo 
* much to be ſpoken of by the lips or the juſt 
„ knowlege of him in that way acquired, as by 
« the filent and admiring homage of the devout 
and holic foul.” the nobleſt being on carth,” 
as he obſerves, ibid. p. 701, 2. D. A. is the good 
and pious man. in heaven the angel fo nearly 
participating in the pure, beatific life; but the 
e moſt auguſt and perfect, the moſt excelling, 
* commanding, royal and beneficent among exiſt- 
ing natures, is the Son, the neareſt to the © fole 
« omnipotent.” but ſhould any, after all, be in- 
clined to object to this ſecond branch of our argu- 
ment, that the contrarie of what we have ſuppoſed 
to reſtilt from the reaſoning contained in it may 
ſeem rather to be implied in thoſe many paſſages, 
which repreſent our Savior as acting, whilſt here on 
earth, under the influence and conduct of the 
Spirit; which ſpeak for inſtance of his being led 
ce by the Spirit into the wilderneſs,” of © the 
« Spirit's deſcending upon him like a dove, of 
his © returning by the power of the Spirit into 
« Galilee,” of his being © quickened” or raiſed 
to life “by the Spirit; it may here be obſerved 
in replie, that in ſome of theſe paſſages we may 
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BOOK Ii. perhaps moſt naturally underſtand the agencie or 
17 . of the . ſpirit himſelf, — 9 
to a not unuſual ſignification of the term in the 
old teſtament writings. or, if in others of them 
we ſuppoſe that diſtinct being or perſon ſtyled the 
Holie Spirit to be ſpoken of, we may very well in- 
terpret the agencie, which is in ſuch paſlages 
aſcribed to him, as being that of © miniſtration,” 
and not of ſuperioritie. and in this ſenſe even 
angels are faid to . ſtrengthen him.” compare 

Matth. iv. 11. with Luke xxii. 43. and thus we 

are naturally reminded of the third particular or 

concluding branch of this argument ; namely, 

That, though from the account given us in the 

{criptures of this doctrine it appears, that the Holie 
Spirit is inferior both to the Father and to the Son, 
yet it is from the ſcriptures to be concluded, that 
he is to all other beings whatſoever ſuperior. 
among all thoſe glorious exalted ſpirits, which in- 
habit the inviſible, heavenly, eternal world, he is 
ſingly and alone, and by way of peculiaritie and 
high diſtinction called © the Spirit.” when we 
read in the book of the Revelation of the ſeven 
ſpirits, that are before the throne, we may natu- 
rally prefume, that the feven moſt exalted through- 
out the whole angelic hierarchie are the beings 
there refered to. yet the Holie Ghoſt ſeems 
by way of prz-eminence even above theſe to be 
ſtyled “ zhe Spirit.” miniftrat, ſays Irenzus adv. 
heres. hb. iv. c. xvii. p. 304. ei (ſcil. Deo) ſua 


progenies 
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ies & figuratio ſua, 1 7 iritus CHAP. 11. 
progenies guratio ſua, id eſt filius & ſpiritus CHae. n 


ſanctus, verbum & fſapientia z gribus © ſerviunt 
© & ſubecti ſunt” omnes angeli. and this, I think, 
is made farther evident by the manner, in which, 
as we have ſeen, our Savior ſpeaks of him, and of 
him alone in conjunction with the father and with 
himſelf upon ſo peculiarly folemn an occaſion, as 
that of his laſt commiſſion to his apoſtles to pub- 
liſh the goſpel to mankind, accompanied with the 
inſtitution of a ſolemnitie wholly peculiar to itſelf. 
in confirmation of all which we muſt by no means 
omit to add, that nothing is more apparent in the 
goſpel, than that next to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the 
Holie Spirit is that Being, who bears the moſt in- 
tereſting and conſpicuous part in the conduct and 
execution of that divine ſcheme, which, according 
to the counſels of infinite compaſſion and unerring 
wiſdom, had, before the foundation of the world, 
been planned out for the redemption of mankind, 
and which in theſe later days has been manifeſted 
by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in perſon. now, as in 
this diſpenſation of divine grace it was thought 
proper, that the Being, who, next to the one eter- 
nal father, is the greateſt, the moſt auguſt, glorious 
and venerable, throughout the whole immenſitie of 
rational exiſtences, ſhould have a part aſſigned him, 
a part, which from this ſuperlative dignitie of his 
nature we cannot but conclude to be the moſt emi- 
nent and important in the whole œconomie of our 


ſalvation; may we not naturally infer upon the 


principles 
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BOOK m. principles of analogie, and according to that won- 
— dertul conſent and harmonie, that is ſcen in all the 


other conſtitutions and works of God, that the be- 
ing, who appears in fact to have, next to him, the 
moſt honorable and diſtinguiſhed ſhare in carrying 
on and promoting it, ſhould have been thus con- 
ſtituted ſecond to him in office on account of his 
bearing the very fame rank of prz-eminence in 
point of original dignitie and excellence of being? 
and indeed what an amazing degree of knowlege 
is that, which the apoſtle aſcribes to the Spirit, in 
comparing the knowlege, which he has of the 
things of God, to tnat, which a man has of what 
is paſſing in his ow: mind ! © for what man,” ſuch 
is the language of the paſſage I refer to, knoweth 
the things of a man, fave the ſpirit of man, 
« which is in him? even fo the things of God 
« knoweth no man, or, as we ought to read the 
paſſage, no one,” but the Spirit oi God.” all 
the moſt exalted knowlege of divine things, that ever 
has been, or can be, attained to by mere humanitie, 
or even by the yet higher orders, is, as it were, ig- 
norance itſelf, in compariſon of that clear, un- 
clouded knowlege of them, which is poſſeſſed by 
this glorious being. and, as he is ſtyled in ſcrip- 
ture by way of peculiaritie and diſtinction, the 
«« Spirit,” ſo alſo, and by way of eminence ſtill, 
the Holie Spirit.” now, as this is an empha- 
tical mode of expreſſion ſometimes made uſe of 
in ſcripture, as well as others of the like nature, 
5 to 
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to denote the moral attributes of God himſelf in H Af. 1. 
all their infinite and ſpotleſs puritie, it is undoubt- 

edly intended in this other application of it to ex- 

preſs that high diſtinguiſhing excellencie of moral 
character, which is eſſentially belonging to this 
inconceivably glorious and exalted being. 


CHAP. 
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AVING in the two preceding chapters 
— 


offered ſome illuſtrations of the perſonalitie 
of the Holie Spirit, and upon the rank he bears in 
the ſcale of intellectual and moral natures, we are 
now to conſider the relation he ſtands in to our- 
ſelves, and the offices, that are ſuſtained by him 
with reſpe& to mankind. ſome intimations of this 
ſort could not but occur in treating upon the two 
former topics; ſeveral of the very ſame paſſages of 
ſcripture being at once and equally proofs of the 
Spirit's perſonalitie, of his rank in the moral uni- 
verſe, and of the character or office he ſuſtains re- 
latively to the human race. but theſe hints are now 
to be more largely inſiſted upon in reference to 
this laſt mentioned topic, and in their connexion 
with ſuch other reflexions and remarks as may 
tend to the elucidation of it. and here it is to be 
recollected in the firſt place, as being indeed a 
principal and leading obſervation in this argument, 
that, according to the doctrine of ſcripture, the 
holie 
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Holic Spirit was, next to tl hrift CHAP. 111, 
p , the Lord Jeſus C 


hunſelf, the chief agent or miniſter of divine pro- 
vidence in the introduction and eſtabliſhment of 
chriſtianitte among mankind. this is one of thoſe 
obſervations, that has been already hinted at, but 
only ſo far, as was neceflarie to a juſt repreſenta. 
tion of ſome other particulars relative to the gc 
neral ſubject, the proof of it being, as we judgcd. 
moſt properly refered to that diftin& part ot it, 
that now lies before us. of which there is no par- 
ticular illuſtration more conſpicuous or more na- 
turally recuring in the firſt place to our thoughts, 
when reflecting upon it, than this peculiarly emi- 
nent and important part, that was in the œcono- 
mie of the goſpel by the ſupreme Deitie and ruler 
of the world aſſigned to that illuſtrious being, of 
whoſe character and office we are now attempting 
an explication. this part or office he aſſumed up- 
on our Savior's aſcenſion into heaven. and our 
Savior himſelf ſpeaks of it, as having a cloſe, and 
in the plan and order of divine providence, a ne- 
ceſſary connexion with his own perſonal miniſterie 
upon earth, as immediately ſucceding upon it, and 
as being in the very nature and deſign of it, of 
the higheſt conſequence to the complete execution 
and accompliſhment of the ſame grand ſcheme, 
that had from the begining been formed for the 
redemption of our finful race. © nevertheleſs,” 
he fays to his apoſtles, © I tell you the truth; 
I am going to declare to you a truth of the moſt 

3 B important 
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important and intereſting nature. what now was 
this truth thus intereſting and important? why, 
thus it follows; © it is expedient for you, that I go 
« away; for if I go not away, the comforter will 
* not come unto you; but, if I depart, I will ſend 
« him unto you.” and when he is come, “he 
« will,” as the appointed agent and inſtrument of 
divine providence in carrying on that one and the 
ſame ſcheme, which I myſeit by my own appear- 
ance upon earth have been ſetting on foot; 


when he is come,” © he will reprove the world 


« of fin, of righteouſneſs and of judgment. 
elſewhere he aſſures them, that, in ſubſerviencie to 
this important end, © he ſhould guide them into 
all truth,” that © he ſhould ſhew them things 
© to come, that * he ſhould teach them all 
<« things,” that © he ſhould bring all things to 
ce their rememberance, whatſoever he had ſaid un- 
©« to them, that © he ſhould teſtifie of him, 
or confirm to the view of the whole world, and by 
the moſt inconteſtable evidences, the divinitie of 
his miſſion ; and that in all theſe important cha- 
racers, he ſhould © abide with them for ever.” 
well then might he ſpeak of him, as being indeed 
in a moſt eminent ſenſe, even next in worth and 
eminence to himſelf, ©* another comforter.” and 
all theſe aſſurances and prædictions we find to have 
been moſt exactly and punctually fulfilled by thoſe 
miraculous powers, with which the apoſtles of our 
Lord, and other primitive believers in his goſpel, 

were 

. 
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were after his aſcenſion fo liberally endued; by HA. 111. 
which alone they were enabled to propagate and 
diffuſe his glorious goſpel throughout all the re- 

gions and territories of the earth, amidſt the 
fierceſt oppoſition made to it by the mightieſt po- 
tentates and kings, and the moſt inveterate preju- 

dices againſt it, founded upon the ignorance, ſu- 
perſtition, idolatrie and moral corruption of mankind. 

in full confidence, that this would be indeed the 

caſe, and in conſequence of his perfect knowlege 
concerning the whole plan and ſyſtem of divine 
providence in relation to the goſpel- ſcheme, our 
Savior aſſures them that they ſhould perform even 
greater works, than any that had been wrought 

by himſelf. and on the ſame account he injoins it 

upon them, that when they ſhould be called to 
appear before kings and rulers for his ſake, and 

ebe delivered up, they ſhould take no thought 

c before-hand, what they ſhould ſpeak, neither 

ce premeditate, but that whatſoever ſhould be given 

e them,” or miraculouſly infuſed into their minds, 

that they © ſhould ſpeak ; for that it ſhould not 

cc be they themſelves, that ſhould ſpeak, but the 

« Holie Ghoſt.” accordingly, no ſooner was 

Jeſus aſcended, but the Holie Ghoſt did come in 

fact; and with particular ſolemnitie, with peculiar 
circumſtances of ſplendor and dignitie, take upon 

him the exerciſe of that office, which had been 
originally aſſigned him, and the deſcription or na- 


ture of which is contained in the paſſages we have 1 
3B 2 been 
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Door NM. been reciting. “ and when the day of Pentecoſt 
« was fully come, they, the apoſtles, were all with 

* one accord in one place. and ſuddenly there 

« came a found from hcaven, as of a ruſhing 

ce mightie wind, and it filled all the houſe, where 

ce they were fitting. and there appeared unto 

© them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it fat 

« upon cach of them. and they were all filled 

« with the Holie Ghoſt.” and at this very inſtant 

in conſequence of this divine, miraculous effuſion, 

and in the moſt exact and admirable connexion for 

the illuſtration of that divine wiſdom, which fo 
beautifully “ orders all things,” they began to ex- 

erciſe and diſplay that moſt amazing gift of tongues, 

not only fo aftonithing in itſelf, but of fuch pecu- 

liar importance towards enſuring the ſucceſs of the 

goſpel, and it's propagation throughout the various 
kingdoms of the world ſo much diverſified by their 

ſpeech and language. they began to ſpeak with 

other tongues, as the ſpirit gave them utterance.” 

and to this ſolemn prelude, or enterance of the 

Holie Spirit upon his office, as the appointed guide 

and inſpirer of the apoſtles, as well as to the aſſu- 

rances given, and repreſentations made by our 

bleſſed Savior to theſe apoſtles themſelves upon this 

: head, we find the language of their hiſtorie and of 
their ſeveral epiſtles to be exactly conſonant. to 

this Holie Spirit all their miraculous powers and 
performances, all their triumphs over the heathen 


adverſarie, all their ſucceſs in preaching the goſpel 
are 


of the Holie Spirit. 
are invariably aſcribed ; and under his directing on 
and animating influences they are ever faid to pro- 
cede. when Philip accoſts the Ethiopian treaſurer, 
the language of the hiſtorian is exactly conformable 
to what he knew to be the realitie and truth of the 
caſe. for thus it runs; © then the Spirit ſaid unto 
Philip, © go near and join thyſelf to this cha- 
&« riot.” ſo likewiſe in the ſtyle of the ſame hi- 
ſtorian, when St. Peter was contemplating that 
miraculous viſion, which was introductorie to his 
interview with Cornelius and the converſion of that 
Roman officer, the Spirit ſays unto him, behold 
* three men ſeek thee.” and St. Peter in his own 
repreſentation of that matter expreſſes himſelt thus; 
„the Spirit bad me go with them, nothing doubt- 
ing.“ thus too, when Agabus foretold a 
* dearth, that ſhould be throughout all the 
« world; that is, throughout the whole roman 
empire, or, as the original ſo eaſily admits, through- 
out © the whole” land, or country, meaning 
Judza, which accordingly came to paſs in the days 
of Claudius Czfar, he is faid to have © ſignified it 
e by the Spirit. and when for wiſe, prudential 
reaſons, the apoſtles did for the preſent forbear to 
preach the goſpel in this or that particular place, 
notwithſtanding ſome inclination they had to do it, 
this forbearance is aſcribed to the prohibition, and 
reſtraining influences of © the Spirit. when 
« Paul and Barnabas, we are told, had gone 
throughout Phrygia and the regions of Galatia, 


« and 
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„ the word,” at that time © in Aſia, after they 
« were come to Myſia, they aſſayed to go into Bi- 
ce thinia, but he Spirit ſuffered them not.” thus 

likewiſe in the epiſtles, that wonderful ſucceſs, 
which accompanied the preaching of the goſpel, 

and thoſe miraculous powers and atteſtations, to 

which it was owing, are conſtantly and in the moſt 
expreſs and poſitive terms aſcribed to the operation 

and agencie of the Spirit. * I have therefore,” 

ſays St. Paul, © whereof I may glorie through 
fſeſus Chriſt, in thoſe things which pertain to 

« God;” that is, in the great concerns. of reli- 

gion; for I © will not dare to ſpeak of any of 

e thoſe things, which God has not wrought by 
«© me: to make the gentiles obedient by word and 
« deed, through mightie ſigns and wonders, by the 
power of the Spirit of God. ſo that from Je- 
5 rufalem, and round about unto Illyricum I have 
“ fully preached the goſpel of Chriſt.” the truths 
and doctrines of the goſpel likewiſe, on account of 
the Spirit's agencie in the revelation of them, are 
called in another of his epiſtles © the things of the 
«© Spirit of God.” and for the ſame reaſon they, 
whoſe minds had through the efficacious influences 
of the goſpel been formed into the ſentiments of 
pietie and the diſpoſitions of virtue, are ſaid by the 
ſame apoſtle, to be © waſhed,” to be © ſanctified, 
in the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and by 

** the Spirit of our God; by the power and 

eesti 
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efficacie he means of that religion, which was in- CHAP. 11. 
troduced and eſtabliſhed among mankind “ in the 


e name, or by the authoritie of the Lord Jeſus; 
and by the miniſtration of the Holie “ Spirit.” 
ſuch is the view, that is given us in the new teſta- 


ment of the office, that was aſſigned to this glo- 


rious being relative to the promulgation and eſta- 


bliſhment of the goſpel-ſcheme. ſuch the con- 
ſenting voice of the evangelical ſcriptures upon 
this head. now, as all the bleſſings of chriſtianitie 
were as much intended in the original purpoſe of 
the ſovereign beſtower for our benefit and that of 
others, upon whom * the ends of the world are 
« come,” as of thoſe among whom it was firſt 
publiſhed and. made known, and as it was by the 
miniſtration of the Holie Spirit, that it gained that 
ſucceſs and firm eſtabliſhment in the world, in con- 
{ſequence of which we now enjoy theſe bleſſings, it . 
is evident, that on theſe accounts he may be ſaid as 
truly to be our © comforter,” as he was to have 
been the © comforter of the apoſtles,” our © guide” 
and „ teacher, as well as theirs. there is indeed 
a peculiarly ſtrong and emphatical ſenſe, in which 
this language is to be applied to them; they and 
others among the primitive chriſtians being the very 


perſons, in whom the miraculous powers of the 


Spirit immediately reſided, and who actually feeled 
his inſpiring influences. but ftill with reſpect to 
the moral intention and privileges of the goſpel we 
are upon the ſame general footing with them. and 


In 
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BOOK m. in proportion to the high and intereſting nature of 
he Deſings ries. that have been confered 
upon us by it, muſt of neceſſitie be the importance 
of that relation ſubſiſting between the Holie Spirit, 
and all who partake of them, in conſequence of 
that miniſtration or inſtrumentalitie of this glo- 
rious being, to which the ſucceſs and propagation 
of it's doctrines have been owing. and as the agencie 
of the Holie Spirit did thus, according to the ap- 
pointed plan and order of divine providence, eſſen- 
tially contribute to the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianitie 
in the world, thoſe at any time, who are induced by 
it to cultivate the ſentiments, and purſue the paths, 
of virtue, may on this account be juſtly ſaid in the 
phraſeologie of ſcripture to be © led by the Spirit; 
and thoſe, who thus cultivating the temper, and 
purſuing the paths of virtue, are in recompence en- 
joying the pleaſures and conſolations of religion, to 
be by him aſſiſted in crying, Abba, Father.” 

But beſides thoſe miraculous powers, with 
which the apoſtles, together with many others of 
the earlieſt converts to chriſtianitie, were endued, 
and which, as we have ſeen, were communicated 
by the Holie Spirit, there is an influence of ano- 
ther nature plainly aſcribed to him in the new 
teſtament ; an influence of the moral kind, and 
reſpecting thoſe virtuous endowments of the ſoul, 
which are indiſpenſably neceſſarie in the caſe of 
everie one, in order to his being a genuin diſciple 
of Chriſt, or a partaker in the felicities of heaven. 

3 with 
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with reſpect, I fay, to theſe moral qualities of the CHAP. Ul. 


human mind, there is in the new teſtament an 
agencie aſcribed to the Holic Spirit, ſo far at leaſt 
as relates to thoſe primitive times, in which the 


books of it were originally written. thus St. Paul 
ſpeaking in his epiſtle to the Romans, not of mi- 
raculous gifts, but of the common obligations of 

everie chriſtian ; to wit of © hope, of patience,” 
and of prayer, ſays expreſsly, with reference to 
the performance of theſe duties, that the Spirit 
* helpeth our infirmities.” to the ſame purpoſe 
likewiſe he exprefles himſelf in one of his epiſtles 
to the Theſſalonians. God has not called us 
<« unto uncleanneſs, but unto holineſs. he there- 

* fore that deſpiſeth, deſpiſeth not man, but God; 

* who has alſo given unto us his Hole Spirit.” 
what in this connexion can the gift of the Holie 
Spirit implie, if not thoſe gratious influences, which 
the Theſſalonians, ſuppoſing them not to be want- 
ing to themſelves, might be aſſured of receiving 
from him in their purſuit of moral puritie and 
perfection? in theſe paſſages he appears evidently 
to ſpeak of ſome gifts, that were confered by the 
Hole Spirit upon all the primitive, chriſtian con- 
verts in common. but this was not true in fact of 
the miraculous powers he communicated. we 
muſt therefore neceſſarily underſtand them in the 
ſenſe, that has been already aſſigned. and in the 
ſame ſenſe likewiſe may be — ſeveral other 
paſſages of the new teſtament, of which indeed in 
3 C this 
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L Ui. this and the preceding chapter another interpreta- 
tion has been propoſed, if that ſhould be thought 
more agreeable to their particular phraſ and 
connexion. ſuch as thoſe, in which God is faid to 
„ give the Holie Spirit to them who aſk him, in 
« which chriſtians are ſaid to be led by the Spirit, 
« and to be ſealed by the Spirit unto the day of 
« redemption.” though in theſe and other ex- 
preſſions of a fimilar kind, it is not at all impro- 
bable, that both theſe interpretations might ſome- 
times be included. but it is in reſpect to the laſt 
cited paſſage in particular to be obſerved, that the 
being © ſealed unto the day of redemption,” muſt 
neceſſarily be conſidered as refering to thoſe moral 
endowments and qualifications, by which alone, 
according to the inviolable conſtitution of the gol- 
pel-covenant, our title to the rewards and honors 
of immortalitie can be enfured. if therefore by 
e the Holie Spirit of God” we underſtand a perſon 
or conſcious being ſo ſtyled, we muſt of courſe ſup- 
pole a moral agencie to be here by the apoſtle 
aſcribed to him. and for the ſame reaſon there are 
ſeveral other paſſages, which cannot with pro- 
prietie be in any other manner interpreted. for 
example, in the firft —_ of the epiſtle to the 
Ephefians, St. Paul ſpeaks of © the Spirit as being 
«© the earneſt of our inheritance.” of what in- 
heritance ? the heavenly one undoubtedly, as is 
by the context a t. but miraculous gifts are 
in themſelves no earneſt of this inheritance. * 
Pa 
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of them, and yet be nothing in the fight of God. 


and our Savior himſelf of thoſe to whom, 
though once endued with them, he ſhould never- 
theleſs ſay, in the hour of future judgment, 
« depart from me, I know you not; ye workers 
© of iniquitie.” when therefore the Spirit is faid 
to be © the earneſt of our heavenly inheritance, 
this muſt needs be confidered as refering to his 
agencie and influence in inſpiring thoſe good and 
virtuous affections, which, according to the tenor 
and conditions of the goſpel-covenant, are our ne- 
ceſſarie and infallible meetneſs for it. and yet it is 
evidently with a reference to this heavenly inheri- 
tance, that the apoſtle elſewhere ſpeaks of the 
<« earneſt of the Spirit. he, who has eſta- 
c bliſhed us together with you in Chriſt, and 
« anointed us, is God; who alfo hath ſealed us 
and given us the earneſt of the Spirit in our hearts. 
that this is indeed his reference here is evident from 
another paſſage ſo nearly ſimilar, which we have 
occuring in the ſame epiſtle, and in which this ap- 
plication of the terms is ſtill more explicit. we,” 
he ſays, © that are in this tabernacle, do groan, be- 
ing burdened, not, that we would be uncloathed, 
« but cloathed upon; that mortalitie may be 
« ſwallowed up of life. now he that has wrought 
c us to the ſelf- ſame thing, is God; who alſo has 
given us the earneſt of his Spirit; who in order to 
render our proſpect of the heavenly felicitie in the 
30 2 higheſt 
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FOOK higheſt degree animating and triumphant, has ap- 
pointed his Holie Spirit to be the inſpirer of thoſe 
virtuous affections, by which only we can be qua- 
lified for partaking in it. and indeed what but an 
influence of this kind could our apoſtle mean, by 
ſpeaking of it as being an earneſt in our hearts; 
the very ſeat and reſidence of virtue? whereas mi- 
raculous gifts conſidered merely in themſelves could 
at moſt affect only and influence the underſtanding; 
and ſometimes conſiſted in nothing more than ſen- 
ſitive and bodily impreſſions. or with what pro- 
prietie in any other view could he ſay concerning 
the chriſtians in general of thoſe times, that they 
were the temples of the Holie Ghoſt,” and that 
e the Spirit of God dwelled in them?“ ſince fo 
evident it is, that all in common were not even then 
ſharers in his miraculous gifts. 
And now let it be conſidered, in the third place, 
what objection can lie againſt our ſuppoſing that 
theſe moral influences of the Spirit, far from being 
the bleſſing only of the primitive times, were de- 
ſigned to be the uninterrupted privilege of the 
chriſtian church in everie age. of the angels we 
are informed, that they are . miniſtering Spirits, 
« ſent forth to miniſter to them, who ſhall be heirs 
of ſalvation. and by this denomination of the 
perſons, to whom they are to miniſter from their 
moral character and qualifications for the enjoyment 
of the heavenly felicitie, it ſeems plainly enough 
intimated, that one principal part of this miniſtra- 
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tion is of the moral kind. but, who has ever cnae. m. 


thought of appropriating it to the firſt ages of 
chriſtianitie? and would there not be ſomethin 
extremely unnatural in a ſentiment like this ? muſt 
it not then be at leaſt equally unnatural to reſtrain 
and limit in any ſuch manner the influences of the 
Holie Spirit? is he leſs friendly to man than they? 
was he reluQant and averſe to the continuing any 
longer in the character of our © comforter” and 
our guide? when we reflect upon the amazing 
and inexpreſſible dignitie of this glorious being, 
what can be more incongruous than to imagine, 
that he ſhould be inveſted with an office of fo 
tranſient a nature? and on the other hand, as it is, 
on all ſides, agreed among us, that in the miracu- 
lous propagation of the goſpel, he acted as the great 
miniſter of providence, what more natural than 
to ſuppoſe, that, though the communication of 
theſe miraculous powers was ſo ſoon to ceaſe, he 
ſhould ftill retain the fame general character or 
office of being the promoter of it's intereſts among 
mankind ? is there not an apparent ſutableneſs and 
beautie in ſuch a conſtitution or divine appoint- 
ment, by virtue of which the ſame illuſtrious being, 
by whoſe agencie the goſpel was at firſt externally 
and viſibly. eſtabliſhed, ſhould likewiſe be employed 
in a- miniſtration intended to enforce it's inviſible, 
moral and faving influences upon all, who profeſs 
it ? do we not diſcern a pleaſing harmonie, an ad- 
mirable connexion in the defigns and operations of 
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divine providence, while reflecting, that at the 
time, when an external inſtitution of religion ſo 

cxcellently adapted for promoting the moral puritie 
and the eternal falvation of mankind took place on 
carth, at that very time a great illuſtrious office was 
inſtituted in heaven, or however more directly af- 
fumed, for diſpenſing throughout everie ſucceding 
age thoſe ſecret, inviſible influences, by which this 
ultimate intention of the goipel might be in the 
moſt effectual manner promoted? thus then it ap- 
„that there is another moſt important relation 
ſubſiſting between us and the Holie Spirit. not 
only did he act the part of our friend and com- 
forter by induing the apoſtles with thoſe mi- 
raculous powers from on high, in conſequence of 
which it 1s, that we are enjoying the ineftimable 
privileges of the chriſtian faith; but now, even 
now, is he exerciſing towards us the friendly office 
of the inſpirer of virtue, the cheriſher and pro- 
moter, the abettor and aſſiſtant of all, that is ge- 
nerous and juſt, worthie and godlike i in the heart 

of man. and thus, as we find the main p 

of our argument to have been exprefied by Mr. 
Baxter, thus is our Sun in glorie continually 
6 „ ſending down his beams and influence on the 
© earth; even the Spirit of the father, to be his 
agent here below, and to plead his 
4 cauſe, and do his work on the hearts of men. 
© and, as the apoſtles, who were to found the 
“ church, had that Spirit in ſo conſpicuous a de- 
2 6 gree, 
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„power, as might ſuffioe to confirm their teſti- 
© monie to the world; fo all others, as well as 
„ they, to the end, have the 8 pirit for thoſe works 
© of love and renovation, which are neceſſarie to 
e their own obedience and falvation.” See his 
Life of Faith, Part II. c. iv. p. 105. F. 24. 4to. 
it is to this perpetuated office of the Holie Spirit 
for promoting the moral efficacie of the gol] pel, 
particularly by preſenting juſt and ſtriking views of 
it to the mind, that Irenzus ſo evidently refers 
when upon mentioning the Spirit of God” or 
the Holie Ghoſt, he adds; „who exhibits the diſ- 
Py penſations, rs GMorofhicesy of the Father and the 
cSon, ſecundam quas aderat generi humano, ac- 
cording to the Latin interpreter, but much more 
explicitly in the Greek, throughout everie gene- 
cc ration of mankind K cn ryEvecy ey Tos Spore, | 
c as the father pleaſes.” Vid. adv. heres. lib. iv. 
C. Iii. p. 360. fo again, c. xvi. p. 364. the cha- 
racter or deſcription of this divine Spirit is---eftu- 
ſus a conditione — uſque ad finem in ipſum 
humanum genus. poured out from the creation 
te to the end of the world, not at particular times 
or upon particular perſons only, but upon the 
« human race itſelf.” this general ſentiment as 
well as the real perſonalitie of the Holie Spirit, 
together with the rank and dignitie he ſuſtains in 
the order of intelligent and moral agents according 


to the obſervations, which we have upon that head 
been 
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Tertullian in the following paſſage, as they occur 
in his piece de virginibus velandis, c. 1. Op. p. 
175. quale eſt enim ut diabolo ſemper operante & 
adjiciente quotidie ad iniquitatis ingenia, opus Dei 
aut ceſſaverit, aut proficere deſtiterit? cum prop- 
terea Paracletum miſerit Dominus, ut quoniam 
humana mediocritas omnia ſemel capere non po- 
terat, paulatim dirigeretur, & ordinaretur & ad 
perfectum perduceretur diſciplina, ab illo vicario 
Domini Spiritu ſancto.juſtitia primo fuit in rudi- 
mentis, natura: dehinc per legem & prophetas pro- 
movit in infantiam: dehinc per evangelium effer- 
buit in juventutem: nunc per paracletum compo- 
nitur in maturitatem. hic erit ſolus a Chriſto ma- 
gifter & dicendus & verendus. non autem ab ſe 
loquitur, ſed quæ mandantur a Chriſto. hic /olus 
anteceſſor, quia ſolus pot chriſtum. ſo again, 
præſcript. heretic. c. xxviii. neglexerit officium 
Dei villicus, Chriſti vicarius? (ſcil. Spiritus Sanctus.) 
or will any one imagin ought of the contrarie to be 
implied in that expreſſion he makes uſe of; præ- 
{cript. heretic. c. xii. p. 207; vim ſpiritus ſancti; 
or in that other, ibid. ex ſpiritu patris Dei & virtute, 
ſuppoſing the ſame ſubject to be ſpoken of in 
both? I think he cannot. for it is ſtill vicariam 
vim (ſcil. Chriſti.) and furely Chriſt's ſubſtitute or 
vice-gerent muſt be a perſon. when the admirers 
of Simon Magus ſtyled him © the great power of 
« God,” it was not, I preſume, with any inten- 
3 | tion 


of the Folie Spirit. 
tion to rob him of his 
him to a mere modal exiſtence. the great power” 
of God, evidently denotes here a man, à per/on : 
« this man is the great power of God.” we have 
only to obſerve farther under this head, that all we 
have been advancing relative to theſe moral influ- 
ences of the Holie Spirit is indeed as ſtrictly pecu- 
liar to the diſpenſation of the goſpel, as even the 
communication of thoſe miraculous powers, by 
which it was originally propagated amongſt man- 
kind. the doctrine of divine influences in general 
as neceſſarie to the production of good diſpoſitions 
in the ſoul of man, and as beſtowed in full ſuffi- 
ciencie for that purpoſe by the kind, indulgent fa- 
ther of our beings, is very far from being ſo. we 
have already ſhewn it to be a clear, undoubted 
maxim or principle of natural religion. but this 
or that particular method of conveying theſe in- 
fluences are conſiderations totally diſtinct. and as 
natural religion did not ſo much as diſcover the 
exiſtence of fuch a being, as the Holie Spirit, it 
could of courſe give us no information concerning 
his agencie in reference to them. 

But once more, in the fourth place, another re- 
lation ſubſiſting between the Holie Spirit and the 
human race is that, which is conſtituted by his be- 
ing our interceſſor before the throne of divine and 
ſovereign majeſtie. this he is, not indeed in that 
high and eminent degree, in which the ſame cha- 
racter belongs to the great redeemer. but ſtill 
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ce he makes interceſſion for us; and that © with 
c groanings, which cannot be uttered,” with an 
inexpreſſible intenſeneſs and ardor of devotion. 
and if ſo, how great muſt be his benevolence and 
love to man] how deeply muſt he intereſt himſelf. 
in our falvation! and with what a divine pleaſure 
and complacencie may we believe ſuch a fervent 
interceſſor in our behalf to exerciſe that other 
office ſo nearly connected with our everlaſting in- 
tereſts, of communicating and conveying to our 
ſouls thoſe gratious, inſpiring influences from above, 
by which we may be daily advancing in our meet- 
neſs for that future world; that world, where in 
communion: with the Father, with the Son, and 
with the Hohe Spirit, © with an innumerable com- 
e panic of angels, and with the general aſſemblie 
« of the church of the firſt-born, whoſe names 
% are written in heaven, we ſhall paſs a trium- 
phant eternitie in adoring the goodneſs, in admiring 
the wiſdom and celebrating the praiſes of our 


creator, who. is © God over all, bleſſed for ever- 
« more.” 
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On the practical and moral uſes of the preceding 
doftrine concerning the Holie Spirit. 


ROM what has been already offered in ex- CHAP: Iv. 
plicating the true and genuin doctrine of the 

ſcriptures relative to the Holie Spirit, it will, I hope, 
fully appear to be a doctrine, not in the leaſt de- 
gree repugnant to any one ſentiment or dictate of 
natural reaſon whatſoever. thoſe therefore, who 
cannot for their own parts admit the truth of it, 
on account of any doubts they may poſſibly be en- 
tertaining in reference to the authoritie of that 
chriſtian revelation, to which alone we are indebted 
for the knowlege of it ; muſt yet allow, that others, 
who do upon this authoritie embrace it, are ſo far 
acting in perfect conſiſtencie with the higheſt claims 
of reaſon in matters of religion. ſtill however it 
is but a {mall and comparatively trifling recom- 
mendation of any doctrine or principle advanced 
under the notion or idea of a religious one, that it 
is no way ſhocking or repugnant to human reaſon. 
it muſt alſo, in order to anſwer it's pretenſions, be 
accommodated to the cheriſhing and enforcement 
3D 2 of 
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ticular conſideration of all the peculiarities of the 
goſpel, it ſhould appear, that tl.ey are in a moſt 
direct and eminent manner adapted to this end; 
what can give us an higher idea of it's intrinſic ex- 
cellencie, or afford a ftronger preſumption of it's 
truth? fo far as we have already proceded in the 
illuſtration of theſe peculiarities, 1 flatter myſelf, 
that this capital and leading point has been made 
ſufficiently evident. in the preſent chapter it is 
our deſign to applie this moral teſt to the doctrine 
of the Holie Spirit. if it will not bear it, I ſhall 
freely acknowlege, that the pains I have taken in 
exhibiting the ſcripture account of it has been but 
ill employed. but if, contrariwiſe, it ſhould ap- 
pear to be a doctrine admirable in it's moral ten- 
dencie, and highly efficacious in the nature and 
ſcope of it towards promoting the progreſs of the 


ſoul in virtue; there are then two maxims or prin- 


ciples, which will immediately follow. in the firſt 


place it will be evident, that it is a matter of no 
{mall importance to aſcertain, what is indeed the 
true and genuin doctrine of ſcripture upon the 
ſubject, ſince undoubtedly the moral influences and 
uſes, that we have been ſpeaking of, cannot ariſe 
from any corruptions of the doctrine paſſing under 
it's name, but only from the pure and unſophiſti- 
cated doctrine itſelf as exhibited in the ſimplicitie 
of the ſcriptures. unleſs we can ſuppoſe human 
inventions to be more efficacious for anſwering the 
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than thoſe very principles themſelves, which theſe 
revelations contain; which would be ſtrangely in- 
verting the apoſtle's obſervation, and in effect to 
lay, that the © fooliſhneſs of man is wiſer than 
© God.” but, if there be indeed ſuch a moral 


force and energie attending it, then is there a till 


farther conſequence moſt evidently reſulting ; and 


that is, that however exact and regular may be our 
ſpeculations upon the point, the practical and af- 
fectionate application of them to the views and 
temper of the mind, is, that, in. which they ought 
to terminate ; and about which we are to be moſt 
of all ſollicitous. thinking aright either upon this 
or upon any other topic of religion, is only ſuch a 
means for the advancement of our minds in virtue, 
which, if not improved for that purpoſe, can then 
only conduce to the aggravation of our guilt. 

With ſuch conſiderations then, as theſe,” in our 
eye, let us now go on to that remaining topic of 
argument, which in the diſcuſſion of this ſubject 
we propoſed to enlarge upon. it was, as may be re- 
membered, to ſpecifie and point out thoſe practical 
and moral purpoſey to which the diſcoveries, that 
have been made to us in ſcripture concerning the 
Holie Spirit, are to be applied, and of which we 
have juſt now been ſpeaking in general. 

And here it is to be obſerved, in the firſt place, 
that many of the diſcoveries, that have been made 
to us by the goſpel with relation to this glorious 
| | Being, 
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thoſe informations it has given us concerning the 
great redeemer, our Lord Jefus Chriſt. and on 
this account they carrie in them a peculiar uſeful- 
neſs and excellencie. by this means the fame re- 
ligious and moral truths are more efficaciouſly en- 
forced, a deeper ſenſe of their importance will be 
naturally impreſſed upon the mind, and our idea of 
chriſtianitie, as a conſiſtent and uniform ſcheme, 
moſt accurately, and with the higheſt energie, con- 
trived for promoting the fame ultimate views, 
be greatly heightened. and in this conſiſtencie 
and conſpiring tendencie of it's doctrines we have 
one natural mark or characteriſtic of it's 
nels and truth, as a divinely authoriſed and mira- 
culous inſtitution of religion. in the ſubject, for 
example, of our preſent reflexions we ſee the ma- 
jeſtie of the great God and father of all, the 
grandeur and extent of the moral univerſe, the 
aſcending ſcale of intellectual and rational beings, 
the dignitie of human nature, the worth and va- 
lue of immortal ſouls, the condeſcending grace of 
heaven towards finful man, with other highly in- 
tereſting and momentous partichars, illuſtrated and 
enforced, not only by the perſonal glories of our 
Lord Jefus Chriſt, his miſſion from the Father, his 
interceſſion in the heavenly world, but alſo by diſ- 
coveries of the very fame kind and nature relating 
to the Holie Spirit, our comforter. and is there 
not in this re-iterated voice of God, in a 
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liar care, that has been taken by the wiſdom of the CHAP. Iv. 


ſupreme, unerring Deitie, to engage our attention to 
thefe ſeveral principles, a dreadful aggravation in- 
volved of our guilt, if after all we remain un- 
mindful of them, and ſuffer not the 
affections of our fouls to be warmed and invi- 
gorated in the practice of our moral dutie by their 
efficacie and power? 

But, ſecondly, the appointment of a being fo 
tranſcendent in excellence and dignitie of nature, 
as the Holie Spirit, to that particular office of be- 
ing the — guide and inſpirer of the apoſtles 
in their publication of the — to mankind, and 
by the communication of miraculous powers ſo 
effectually to qualifie them for doing it with ſuc- 
ceſs, is in * moſt direct and admirable manner 
and in a way intirely peculiar and diſtinct, 
adapted to confirm our idea of chriſtianitie itſelf, 
as a ſyſtem of doctrine in the higheſt degree in- 
tereſting and important. this is an office, to which 
there is nothing ſimilar in what. the ſcripture has 
reveled to us concerning our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
but from the amazing and incomprehenſible glories 
of his nature do we not immediately infer the im- 
portance of that ſpiritual kingdom, which he came 
into the world to erect ? hw a while indeed and 
before the goſpel had made any conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the world, this illuſtrious being diſappeared 
iram among men. nor would it have been any 
way congruous to theſe ſuperlative glories and tran- 
ſcending excellencies of his nature, that he _— 
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long have inhabited on earth. what then? was 
the preaching and publiſhing of the glad ti- 
dings of his © everlaſting goſpel” left for the fu- 
ture to the management and conduct of a few ob- 
ſcure and deſpiſed fiſhermen? no; immediately to 
our Savior's perſonal miniſtrie upon earth ſucceded 
that of the Holie Spirit, by his ſecret and inviſible, 
but yet powerful and efficacious, influences, con- 
ducting, inſpiring and animating the apoſtles of our 
Lord, and enabling them by ſigns and wonders and 
mightie works to iſh all oppoſition. thus 
was it in the plan of divine providence contrived, 
that everie thing relating to the tion of 
chriſtianitie in the world ſhould be in the higheſt 
degree auguſt and venerable. and this, by the 
way, ſhews us of how much importance it is in our 
examination of chriſtianitie, to take in, within the 
compaſs of our reflexions, the whole ſcheme or in- 
tire ſyſtem of it; and thus, as St. Paul has ex- 
preſſed it, compare ſpiritual things with ſpiri- 
« tual.” with what contempt has it been often 
treated on account of the povertie of it's founder, 
and of it's immediate diſciples ? and true it is, that 
c the Son of man,” while a ſojourner here, had 
e. not where to lay his head.” but then, if you 
take in the whole compaſs of chriſtianitie it is 


equally true, that he had lain in the boſom of 


e the father from the begining,” and that in real 


dignitie of perſon he is ſecond to none beſides. 
it is true, that the firſt preachers of the goſpel, 
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even the apoſtles of our Lord, were men, for the CHAP. 1V. 
moſt part, of low, diminutive rank in point of 
worldly condition. but it is equally true, that 
they had for their conſtant attendant, guide and in- 
ſtructor in preaching it, a being no leſs eminent 
than the Holie Spirit of God. but the uſe, that 
we are now more particularly to make of the pre- 
ceding reflexions, is of another nature. and for 


what end, I would aſk, has the goſpel been made 
thus venerable in it's aſpect? why thus magnifi- 
cently introduced? why theſe great exalted beings, 
beings in rank and dignitie of nature exalted above 
angels and arch- angels, thus immediately and per- 
ſonally employed in publiſhing it's glad tidings ? 
why, even after the Son of God himſelf had ap- 
in our world “ preaching” and proclaim- 

ing © the acceptable year of the Lord?“ why, 
that the dignitie and grandeur of the diſpenſation 
might ſtill be maintained, and without intermiſhon 
carried on, was the next in rank and excellencie of 
being appointed, to propagate by the miraculous 
powers he confered the welcome news? why, if 
not to give us the higheſt poſſible idea of the im- 
portance of the chriſtian ſcheme, and by this means 
to excite our attention to it's doctrines and quicken 
us in our obſervance of it's rules? and, © it we 
„ fin willfully, after having, in ſuch a manner, 
as this, © received the knowlege of the truth, there 
« remaineth no more ſacrifice for ſin, but a certain 
« fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
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that deſpiſed Moſes's law died without mercie 
« under two or three witneſſes; of how much 
« forer puniſhment then, ſuppoſe ye, ſhall he be 
thought worthie, who hath trodden under foot 
« the Son of God, and counted the blood of the 
&« covenant, wherewich he was ſanctified an un- 
« holie thing, and done deſſ pight to the /pirit of 
« grace? but, 

Thirdly, the miniſtration of the Holie Spirit in 
diffuſing after this miraculous manner the know- 
lege of chriſtianitie throughout the world, was only 
of a tem ie nature. theſe menen powers 
have long ſince been withdrawn. but there is, as 
we have ſeen, another office, with which he has 
been inveſted by the ſovereign Lord of all, and 
which he ſtill retains; namely, that of enforcing 
it's moral influence upon the heart and affections. 
and how excellently is this particular relation ſub- 
fiſting between the Hole Spirit and ourſelves ; how 
excellently, I fay, 'is it calculated to remind us of 
that, which is the great and ultimate end of the 
goſpel; that, in which all our knowlege of it ought 
to terminate, and without which that knowlege, be 
it ever ſo accurate, ever ſo copious, can be of no 
avail to the true happineſs or the final ſalvation of 
our immortal ſouls? in the diſcoverie of this cha- 
rater or office ſuſtained by the Holie Spirit, what 
2 clear convin proof have we of the inherent 
worth, of the eflential excellencie of moral righ- 

teouſneſs, 
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the fight of God? were it a thing of that trivial 
account, which the repreſentations often given of 
it but too manifeſtly implie, is it likely, is it poſ- 
fible, that ſo tranſcendently glorious a being; a 
being thus highly exalted in rank and dignitie of 
nature, ſhould have been in the plan and model of 
divine government ſolemnly inveſted with a ſtated 
and perpetual office, the ſole deſign of which is to 
promote the love and practice of this moral 
righteouſneſs ; for which reaſon among others, that 
have been alreadie aſſigned, he is by way of emi- 
nence and peculiar proprietie ſtyled the Holie 
Spirit ? is it not, on the other hand, immediately 
to be infered from this particular part, or meaſure 
taken, in the moral diſpenſations of divine provi- 
dence, that inherent, perſonal virtue is, according 
to the unerring and deciſive judgment of heaven, 
a qualitie of the higheſt eſtimation, and that it 
muſt therefore be to man, the one thing need- 
« ful,” the grand, the ultimate concern of all? 
il nous montre, as Mr. Turrettin, Serm. V. p. 306. 
ſays well, par les impreſſions qu'il nous donne de 
la piete, la aeceſſité des bonnes œuvres, & de 
Fetude de la ſanctification. 

But, fourthly, as that office of the Holie Spirit, 
by virtue of which his agencie is continually em- 
ployed in promoting the moral influences of the 
goſpel, is thus directly calculated to impreſs upon 
our minds a more lively and efficacious ſenſe of the 

3E 2 ſupreme 
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wiſe is it admirably adapted to encourage us in tlie 
perſuaſion, that no concurence, on the part of 
heaven, will be ever wanting, that can be neceſſarie 
to enſure the ſucceſs of our own virtuous efforts. 
this is a perſuaſion originally founded upon the 
goodneſs, puritie and perfections of the divine Be- 
ing. and we have accordingly in a former part of 
this work ſhewn it to have been a well-known ſen- 
timent in the heathen world. but in reference to 
a truth ſo fundamental to the practice of virtue, fo 


eſſential to the happineſs of man, how acceptable 
muſt be an additional declaration made of it by 


the divinely inſtituted office of the Holic Spirit; 
a declaration, not only additional to the voice of 


nature and the ſuggeſtions of reaſon, but alſo to the 


general language and affurances of the fcriptures 


themſelves, upon this head? and is it not indeed a 
declaration of this kind ? when we are once per- 
ſuaded, that the ſovereign Deitie has appointed a 
being, no leſs than him, who is next in dignitie of 
nature to our Lord Fefus Chrift himſelf, © the moſt. 
<« expreſs image of his perſon,” to an office, the 
pecuhar deſign of which conſiſts in diſpenſing thoſe 
quickening and vital influences, by which the great 
truths of religion may become thoroughly effica- 
cious towards producing the fruits of righteouſneſs 
and the habits of univerfal goodneſs in the ſoul, 
can we ever believe, that this ſovereign Deitie him- 
ſelf will be ſparing in the communication of theſe 

ſupplies? 
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ſupplies ? do not the diſcoveries contained in the CHA. rv. 


fcriptures of ſuch an office actually ſubſiſting, ac- 
cording to the will and by the — of the 
ſupreme father, amount to a clear, ſolemn, authen- 
tic promiſe, a promiſe made, under all the peculiar 
fanctions of the goſpel, that he is ever ready and 
diſpoſed to © give wiſdom” to thoſe, who ſhall duly 
« ſeek it?” if a being ſo wonderfully illuſtrious is 
appointed to be the diſpenſer of theſe bleſſings, 

may we not well conclude, that the bleſſings them- 
felves will be communicated with infinite liber- 


alitie and munificence ? and can there be a more 


pleaſing, a more joyful, a more triumphant hope 
entertained in the heart of man, than that not one 
exertion of our mental powers after higher attain- 
ments in virtue, be it ever ſo aſpiring, ſhall in any 
period of our immortal being, fail of ſucceſs, for 
want of any neceſſarie influences to be derived 
from the father of lights, from whom cometh everie 
good and everie perfect gift? if not, then how 
peculiarly welcome to our minds muſt be a doctrine 
thus peculiarly well adapted to enliven and invi- 
gorate ſuch a hope? 

Again, fifthly, the office of the Holie Spirit in 
miniſtering, according to the appointment and de- 
ſignation of the ſupreme Deitie, to the virtue of 
mankind, furniſhes us with a diſtinct argument of 
a very convincing nature in proof of a future ſtate; 


and it muſt conſequently orce in a pro 


able degree everie motive to » 
ariſing 


* 
. 
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nOOK m. ariſing from the belief of ſuch a ſtate. to me it 


ſeems, that nothing can even be imagined more in- 


conſiſtent or improbable, than that a being of ſuch 
illuſtrious dignitie ſhould have been by the eternal 
Deitie himſelf in the moſt ſolemn manner inveſted 
with an office, the ſole deſign of which was to in- 
fAluence the mind of man to the habit and to the 
love of virtue, if that virtue itſelf was fo ſoon to be 
extinct, as at the period of everie man's days on 
earth. ſurely if the purpoſes only of this tranſient 
life had been to be anſwered by it, the office would 
have much better ſuted ſome being of vaſtly infe- 
rior nature. nay, may we not juſtly preſume it to 
have been among the principal, if not of all others 
the moſt peculiar reaſon, of thoſe diſcoveries, which 
the goſpel has made to us concerning the deſigna- 
tion of this glorious being to ſuch an office, to 
convince us, that thoſe godlike virtues, with which, 
in conſequence of his having been appointed to it, 
it is his grand and ſpecial employment to inſpire 
the human heart, are to ſurvive the grave, cannot 
be ſubject to it's triumphs, but will live into eter- 
nitie? the doctrine of a future ſtate was of too 
much moment, not to make a part of that primi- 
tive religion of mankind, which was founded upon 
the illuminations of nature and the diſcoveries of 
human reaſon. but, though chriſtianitie could not 
in confiftencie with the divine perfections have the 
honor of firſt reveling it, it ſeems to have been one 
principal intention of it, and in this muſt no 
co 
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conſiſt one of it's principal excellencies, to confirm CHAP. IV. 
our belief of that doctrine, by it's own peculiar diſ- 


coveries. this is an obſervation in a very particular 
manner verified by the information it has given u 

concerning the dignitie, the office, the agencie — 
the operations of the Holie Spirit. and if ſuch 
appears to have been one ſpecial view and inten- 
tion of that very religion we profeſs, and in which 
we boaſt, how peculiarly — muſt be the obli- 
gation upon us to look, not at the things, which 


* are ſeen, and which are temporal, — at the 


* which are not ſeen, and which are eter- 
« nal?” how highly aggravated will be our guilt, 
and juſtly heightened our miſerie, if, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch clear and ample 1 made to us in 
the goſpel, both 4 * s explicit declarations and 
the general tenor of it's peculiar doctrines, con- 
cerning the great realities of an eternal world, we 
nevertheleſs allow ourſelves to live, to think, to 
act, to love, to fear, to hope, as if we were citi- 


zens only of this below, and had no ſort of con- 


nexion whatever with any higher or more exalted 
being to come? I would only add farther 


tate of 


under this particular, that poſſibly this very argu- 


ment, which we have now been deducing, in favor 


of a future ſtate, from what the ſcripture teaches 
us concerning the and offices of the Holie 
Spirit, may be one thing meaned by the apoſtle, 
when he ſpeaks of the Holie Spirit of promi/e,” 
and of the Spirit,” as being 2 our 

3 « jnheritance. 
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« inheritance.” this at leaſt is a ſenſe, in which, 
as we ſee, the expreſſion may with great proprietie 
be underſtood. Het 

Once more, fixthly, in the doctrine of the 
Holie Spirit as reveled to us in the ſcriptures, there 
is an apparent and powerful application made to the 
ingenuous and grateful ſentiments of humanitie. 
how eminent and conſpicuous the love and friend- 
ſhip, that was manifeſted by this glorious being 
even to our ſinful race, when in compliance with 
the deſignation and order of heaven he acted as the 
inſpirer, guide and conductor of the apoſtles in 
diſſeminating amongſt mankind the knowlege of 
the goſpel? had it not been for this miraculous 
aid, how ſoon, alas, had they been filenced by that 
fierce, malignant oppoſition, which they everie where 
met with from the united powers of the world ? 
ſo that for everie privilege, which in conſequence 
of our knowlege and belief of the goſpel we en- 
Joie, for whatever advantages we have derived from 
it, either relative to our preſent peace and comfort, 
or conducing to our everlaſting welfare, are we not 
indebted for them to the fidelitie of this glorious 
being in executing the office aſſigned him, as the 
great miniſter of divine providence in diffuſing 
throughout the world the principles of our chri- 
ſtian faith, when the glad tidings of it firſt began 
to be made known among the children of men ? 
nor was it only upon that particular occaſion, that 
this holie, benevolent Spirit intereſted himſelf in 


Our 
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our behalf. for © he” moreover intercedeth for CHAT. Iv. 
« us” in the heavenly and eternal world; making 

our happineſs and falvation the ſubject of his fer- 
vent addrefles to the fupreme and infinite majeſtic J 
of the univerſe, and by this means in all proba- | 
bilitie doing public honor to our natures in the 
preſence of an innumerable companie of the ex- | 
alted, angelic hoſt. nay, farther ſtill, it is his con- 
tinual and inceſſant employment, according to a | 
divine conſtitution and appointment, to be by his 1 
ſecret inviſible influences the cheriſher, guardian 
and protector of human virtue; that virtue, which 
is at once the neceflarie and the ſure foundation 
of the ſublimeſt happineſs our natures can poſ- | 
fibly attain to. and is there no obligation of gra- | 
titude ariſing from a friendſhip like this; from 
ſuch ſervices as theſe performed and benefits con- 
fered? is it univerſally eſteemed ſo monſtrous 
and unnatural to paſs over in a flight contemp- 
tuous manner favors beſtowed in relation only to 
ſome comparatively low and trifling intereſt of 
this temporal life ? and ſhall a being, who is con- 
tinually exerting himſelf in our behalf with re- 
ference to the higher intereſts of the mind, and to 
whom we are indebted for ſuch rich, ineftimable 
bleſſings of a ſpiritual and immortal nature, merit 
nothing from us in return? yet how is it in this 
caſe that we can expreſs our gratitude, but by con- 
forming ourſelves to the genuin and uncorrupted 
rules of virtue and religion? were there ever ſo 
3 F many 
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be the beſt; as we cannot but conclude the obſer- 


vance of theſe rules to be in the higheſt degree ac- 
ceptable to a being, whoſe diſtinguiſhing and ap- 
propriate character is that of © the Hohe Spirit, 
and whoſe very office it is to be the inſpirer of 
virtue in the foul of man. and this perhaps may 
be a ſentiment, which the apoſtle might intend to 
urge, when he calls upon us not to grieve” him. 
fo much however is certain, that, if the joy, that 
there is among the angels of heaven over a repent- 
ing ſinner may juſtly be inſiſted upon as an argu- 
ment for repentance, to which purpoſe it has by our 
Lord himſelf been manifeſtly applied, the accept- 
ableneſs of our virtuous conduct to the Holie Spirit 
muſt needs be a motive for continuing in it, that 
may with the greateſt proprietie, and ought with 
certain ſucceſs, to be urged upon us, who are under 
ſuch high, diſtinguiſhing obligations to his benevo- 


lence and love. 
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MONG the peculiarities of the goſpel we cup. I. 
may, I think, very juſtly reckon the doc 

trine it exhibits concerning the exiſtence, _ 
the orders, the nature, the qualities, the opera- 

tions and employments of the angelic powers. 

it is true indeed, that in the heathen world and 

from the earlieſt times there was ſcarce any 

notion more extenſively prevalent, than that of 

inviſible beings ſuperior to man both in emi- 

nence of rank and perfection of happineſs, inha- 

biting in countleſs numbers ſome part or region 

of the univerſe not at preſent ſubje& to our cog- 
niſance or inſpection. this was an opinion natu- 

rally founded upon their ideas of the divine good- 


neſs ; the demonſtrations of which are by much 
3 F 2 too 
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too conſpicuous in this our globe to permit the 
apprehenſion of it's being confined to it alone. 
but ſtill this is a ſubject ſo copious in itſelf and fo 
naturally ſuggeſting the greateſt varietie even of 
probable imaginations in reference to the parti- 
culars of it, that, without ſome ſpecial revelation 
aſcertaining them, the notions we form of it muſt 
have been in a great meaſure conjectural. it is 
likewiſe a reflexion very naturally preſenting itſelf 
on this occaſion, that in the books of the old teſta- 
ment there is not any ſentiment whatever more 
current, than that of the exiſtence of ſeveral or- 
ders of angelical beings. and in theſe books ma- 
ny things are related concerning their particular 
agencie and office. but, though the credibilitie of 
Moſes, as an hiftorian, be very ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed even independently of the goſpel, it is, I 
think, chiefly to the declarations of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles upon that head that we are 
indebted for our proof of his divine authoritie as a 
prophet, or teacher in religion. and on this ac- 
count the knowlege, that we have of the angelic 
order or claſs of beings may juſtly be conſidered as 
having it's principal foundation in the goſpel, even 
though ſeveral particulars of it had been previouſly 
diſcovered under the diſpenſation of that renowned 
legiſlator. and it muſt at leaſt, I think, be not an 
unpleaſant or unentertaining exerciſe of our 
thoughts to be employing them a while in giving a 


diſtinct and more deliberate attention to what has 


in 
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in the ſcriptures been reveled to us upon this arti- Af. I. 


cle. but the goſpel was far from being intended 
only for our amuſement. not a ſingle diſcoverie is 
there that has been made in it, however ſeemingly 
remote from the moral diſcipline, that has not it's 
practical purpoſes and moral tendencie, and which 
muſt not therefore in proportion increaſe and 
heighten our obligations to cultivate with all poſ- 
ſible aſſiduitie and diligence the habitual temper of 
virtue. and truly judicious and intereſting is that 
obſervation of Dr. Scott's, which we have occuring in 
his Chriſtian Life, Part II. Vol. I. c. i. F. iii. p. 44, 5. 
that © there is no one article in all our religion, 
« that is matter of mere ſpeculation, or that enter- 
C tains our minds with dry and empty notions, 
e that have no influence on our wills and af- 
&« fections. nor leſs worthie of our attention is 
the ſentiment of the ſame general tenor, which he 
inculcates, ibid. c. ii. p. 72, 3; that © as there is 
4 no dutie in religion but what derives it's 2ie and 
e obligation from ſome doctrine contained in it, fo 
e there is no doctrine in religion, but what 7Zes 
% and obliges us to ſome duty that is enjoined in 
« it.” in treating therefore upon the ſubject ol 
the preſent chapter I ſhall obſerve the ſame me- 
thod in general, which I have apprehended moſt 
convenient and ſutable in the illuſtration of ſome, 
that have more immediately preceded. and this 
will be to inquire into the account, that has been 


given us in the ſacred ſcriptures ; firſt, of the na- 
tural 
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—— condly, of their moral qualities; thirdly, of their 
offices and employments ; and then, in the fourth 
place, point out the application, that is to be made 
of theſe ſeveral particulars to the practical views 
and purpoſes of religion. 

Let us then, 4 inquire into the natural rank 
and dignitie of theſe angelic beings. and what 
the ſcripture has made known to us in reference to 
this point, ſeems to be compriſed in the following 
particulars : that they are all of them highly ſupe- 
rior to man ; that there is not any one of them that 
is not vaſtly inferior to the Holie Spirit, as well as 
to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and, thirdly, that there 
are differing degrees of dignitie among themſelves. 

In the firſt place; they are all of them in a 
very high degree ſuperior to man, even to the moſt 
exalted of mankind. we may eaſily conceive of 
beings endued both with rationalitie and with moral 
powers, that may nevertheleſs be very much inferior 
in dignitie of nature to the human ſpecies. we 
may likewiſe not improbably conclude, that there 
are yet other beings riſing but very little above us 
in the ſcale of intellectual and moral natures. but 
the ſcripture would ſcarce, I think, countenance us 
in ſuppoſing the angelic ſpirits to rank in either of 
theſe claſſes. the only expreſſion I recolle&, that 
may ſeem to intimate any thing of this kind, is that 
of our Savior's being © made a little lower than 
© the angels” in conſequence of his incarnation. 
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it i owever ſaid © a li than thisCHAP. I. 
it is not h a little lower $ 


or that particular order of them, but than all. fo 
that the expreſſion, as we have already had occa- 
ſion to intimate, ſeems intended to denote ſome 
general conformitie of the human nature in it's 
dignitie and prerogatives even to that which is an- 
gelic. but it is remarkable, that throughout the 
whole ſcriptures both of the new teſtament and of 

the old the angels, without any inſtance of excep- 
tion, are repreſented as having their original reſi- 
dence and ftated habitation in the heavenly world 
itſelf; that brighteſt, moſt reſplendent world, where 
the divine preſence is diſplayed in a manner infi- 
nitely more illuftrious than in any other part of 
univerſal nature. it is thus particularly that they 
are characteriſed by our bleſſed Savior himſelf. 
when ſpeaking of the day of judgment, he ſays; 
&« of that day and hour knoweth no man, no not 
e the angels, that are in heaven, nor the Son, but 
« my Father only.” and it is moſt natural to 
imagin, that between the original inhabitants of 
this glorious, heavenly world, the natives of that 
very place, which is to be the ſeat of ſupreme fe- 
licitie to all the moſt exalted beings of the uni- 
verſe throughout the endleſs ages of eternitie ; 
that between theſe, I ſay, and the ſojourners upon 
this earth below, there muſt be a vaſt, amazing 
diſparitie, of which perhaps the difterence between 
the moſt elevated human genius and the moſt de- 


preſſed 
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{nulitude. 

But, ſecondly, as the angels are thus highly and 
eminently exalted in dignitie of nature above the 
human ſpecies, it is alike evident, that they are, 
even the higheſt orders of them, vaſtly inferior 
both to the Lord Jeſus Chriſt and to the Holic 
Spirit. in the paſſage juſt now cited the glorious 
redeemer 1s, in language moſt expreſs and determi- 
nate, characteriſed as a being of ſuper-angelic dig- 
nitie, as one exalted in rank and eminence of na- 
ture far above the moſt illuſtrious of all the hea- 
venly hierarchie. and this is a point, which the 
author of the epiſtle to the hebrews ſeems to have 
been in a particular manner ſollicitous to eſtabliſh. 
at his wonderful incarnation we are there told, that 
all the angels of God were called upon to © wor- 
&« ſhip him.” of the angels it is there in the lan- 
guage of the old teſtament obſerved, that © he 
<6 maketh his angels ſpirits and his miniſters” of that 
rank or order © a flame of fire; but that unto 
the Son he ſays, by way of high prz-eminence and 
diſtinction; * thy throne, o God, is for ever and 
ever: a ſcepter of righteouſneſs is the ſcepter of 
„ thy kingdom.“ again, it is by the writer of 
this epiftle, and in the ſame context, aſked ; un- 
to which of the angels ſaid he at any time; thou 
art my fon, this day have I begoten thee; or 

| “ unto which of theſe ſaid he at any time, fit thou 
| at my right hand till I make thine enemies thy 
| « footſtool? 
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ce footſtool. are not they all miniftering ſpirits ?” 
what can be more evident than the general ſcope 
and purport of theſe paſſages fo expreſsly and in 
form inſiſting upon the ſuperior eminence of the 
Son of God in compariſon with the higheſt orders, 
with the whole intire claſs of angelic beings ? and 
as it appears from the arguments that have upon 
this ſubject been advanced in the preceding book, 
that the Holie Spirit is the very next in dignitie of 
nature to our Lord Jeſus Chrift himſelf, the ſame 
concluſion is of courſe eſtabliſhed as to the infe- 
rioritie even of the higheſt among the angelic 
powers to that illuſtrious being ? beſides, though of 
the angels it is faid, that they © are miniſtering 
<« ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter for them, who ſhall 
ce be heirs of falvation,” yet is there a miniſtration 
of this very kind plainly aſcribed in the new teſta- 
ment to the Holie Spirit by way of eminence and 
high peculiaritie. and as he appears to be thus 
highly exalted above them in the dignitie of his 
office, though of a ſimilar nature in general to that 
miniſtery, in which they are by the ſupreme Deitie 
employed, this ſeems naturally to intimate, that 
there was in the original honors of his being a pri- 
_ oritie of rank. 

But, thirdly, as theſe angelic ſpirits are all of 
them ſo highly ſuperior to the human ſpecies, as 
we have found it to be a yet farther denotation of 
the angelic natures to be ſo much inferior in eleva- 
a. pod tus 
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BOOK IV. the Holie Spirit, ſo likewiſe it appears, that there 


are differing degrees of natural dignitie and emi- 
nence among themſelves. thus in the book of Re- 
velation we read of the /ever ſpirits, that are be- 
« fore the throne of God; a manner of expreſ- 
ſion, that ſeems evidently to ſpecifie ſome of the 
angelic order, that in height and dignitie of na- 
ture were eminent beyond the reſt. and in this 
ſenſe we ſhall, I ſuppoſe, be ftill more inclined to 
underſtand it, upon recollecting, that the mention 
of them is here introduced in connexion with a ſo- 
lemn aſcription of praiſe to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
and acknowlegement of the one ſupreme and eter- 
nal Deitie. grace be unto you be him, who 
« is, and who was, and who is to come, and from 
the ſeven ſpirits, which are before his throne and 
from Jeſus Chriſt, who is the faithful witneſs and 
the firſt-begoten. from the dead and the prince 
of the kings of the earth: unto him who loved 
c us, and who waſhed us from our fins in his 
blood, and has made us kings and prieſts unto 
© God even his father, to him be glorie and do- 
«© minion for ever, amen.” and when we read 
concerning our Savior, that he is © ſet at the right 
hand of the father in heavenly places, far above 
« all principalitie and power and might and do- 
«© minion, and everie name, that is named, not 
only in this world, but alſo, in that which is to 
come; together with other deſcriptions of the 
like nature occuring, we cannot, I think, but con- 
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ſider them as denoting ſome diverſitie in point of <H4P. 1. 


dignitie, rank and order amongſt the angelic 
powers. 

But let us now procede to conſider, in the ſe- 
cond place, their moral qualities. and of theſe we 
are every where taught in the ſcripture to entertain 
the higheſt conceptions. in the benevolence of 
their godlike minds they © ſhouted for joy” at 
the creation of our world. and with the ſame ſen- 
timents of love and friendſhip to our race they 
Joined in a ſong of praile, -- A the Son of God 
appeared among us to redeem it. filled with the 
ſame affectionate concern for human happineſs they 
< rejoice over the repenting finner.” nor is the 
devotion of theſe heavenly ſpirits towards the ſo- 
vereign and infinitely glorious Deitie leſs conſpi- 
cuous in the revelations of the ſcripture than their 
benevolence and their love to man. we have in- 
deed in this facred page ſuch ſublime deſcriptions 
of it as cannot furely but warm and animate our 
own. what a noble, grand, inſpiring view is that 
given of it by the orophet Ifaiah under the form 
and notion of a viſion! © I faw alſo the Lord 
« fitting upon a throne high and lifted up. and 
<« his train filled the temple. above it ſtood the 
C ſeraphim. each one had fix wings. with twain 
cc he covered his face, and with twain he covered 
« his feet,” in token of moſt profound and _ 
ble reverence, and with twain he did flie” 
ſwifteſt execution of heaven's high Cs; 
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BOOK Iv. c and one cried to another, and faid,” in folemn 
adoration, „ holie, holie, holie is the Lord of 
« hoſts: the whole earth is full of his glorie.” 
and of the ſame kind are ſome of the auguſt and 
elevated deſcriptions given us in the book of Re- 
velation. with what fervent and exalted raptures 


and in what a thronged hoſt do they mingle with 
the triumphant ſaints from earth in the celebration 
of the divine praiſes according to that repreſenta- 
tion in particular, which we have in it's fifth 
chapter exhibited | the redemption of our world 
by the appearance and ſufferings of the great Ema- 
nuel, is in part the theme of that heavenly ſong. 
and by this and other ſignifications given us in 
the new teſtament of the peculiar pleaſure and ſa- 


tisfaction, which they take in contemplating that 


fulneſs of the divine benevolence, that has been 
diſplayed in the conſtitution and ſcheme of the 
goſpel, we have at once their devotion and the be- 
nevolence of their own tempers, particularly their 
regard and friendſhip to men, made alike conſpi- 
cuous and apparent. it is the glorious tidings, the 
glad and joyful truths, of the goſpel-diſpenſation, 
that St, Peter refers to, when he ſays; which 
things the angels deſire, eagerly and intenſely 
defire © to look into.” and with the like appre- 
henſion undoubtedly concerning the temper and 
diſpoſition of theſe heavenly ſpirits it is, that St. 
Paul, when ſpeaking in his epiſtle to the Ephe- 
ſians, of the firſt publication of the goſpel, ex- 
preſſes 
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preſſes himſelf as follows; © to the intent, that cnav. 1. 


© now unto the principalities and powers in hea- 
C venly places might be known by the church,” 
that is, by the conſtitution of the goſpel and it's 
glorious ſucceſs, the manifold wiſdom of God,” 
diſplayed in a ſcheme ſo admirably contrived for 
the ſalvation of man. when that future ſtate of 
glorie and felicitie, which is in the ſcripture ſet 
before us as the ſupremely animating object of our 
hope, is there deſcribed as a ſtate in which we ſhall 
be „ like to the angels of God,” this ſeems 
ſtrongly to implic ſome very high degree of moral 
puritie and excellence, which forms and conſtitutes 
the character of theſe heavenly ſpirits. as they 
have from the begining had their ſtated reſidence 
and habitation in this bleſſed heavenly world, 
where the moral dignitie of our own natures is to 
be carried to the higheſt degree of perfection, 
we cannot but form a very ſublime idea of thoſe 
excellencies of the moral kind, which muſt emi- 
nently diſtinguiſh theirs. when they are cha- 
racteriſed by that particular term or appellation of 
holie angels, this ſeems directly intended for figni- 
fying to us the high pre-eminence of their moral 
qualities, according to what has been already ob- 
ſerved concerning a ſtill more appropriate uſe of 
it, and in a ſtill ſublimer ſenſe. and from the na- 
ture of thoſe miniſtrations and offices, to which 
they have been appointed, or in which they are 
now actually employed, the fame general con- 
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200% rv.clufion ariſes ; theſe miniſtrations and offices being 


ſuch as are naturally and in a peculiar manner 
adapted to the diſpoſition and taſte of benevolent 
and friendly, of devout and piouſly affected ſpirits. 
But this laſt mentioned particular we propoſed, 
in the third place, more diſtinctly to illuſtrate. 
what may be their offices and employment in the 
heavenly world itſelf or in other parts of the great, 
the boundleſs univerſe, we cannot fay. that which 
ſeems of moſt importance to us, is the relation they 
itand in and the offices they exerciſe with reſpect 
to ourſelves. and accordingly it 1s their agencie 
and miniſtration with reſpe&t to mankind, which 
we find to be in the ſacred ſcripture chiefly inſiſted 
upon. and in general the language made uſe of 
by the author of the epiſtle to the 8 appears 
ſufficiently expreſſive upon this point. ** are they 
© not all miniſtering ſpirits ſent forth to miniſter 
« for them, who ſhall be heirs of falvation ?” 
from the hiſtorie of the old teſtament it ſhould 
ſeem to be their general office to be employed in 
acts of benevolence and friendſhip to mankind. 
the ſeveral illuſtrations of this remark are by far 
too numerous to be here ſpecified at large. what 
I would now more particularly obſerve, is, that 
from the account given us .in the new we are, 
I think, very fully authoriſed to conclude, that 
theſe angelic beings are by the ſupreme providence 
and direction of heaven ſtatedly employed in rela- 
tion as well to the temporal affairs as to the ſpiri- 
tual 
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Yr 105 c CHAP. I. 
tual and religious concerns of mankind. when | 


our Savior ſays of ſome little ones,” that 
e their angels always behold the face of his father, 
« who is in heaven,” whether we ſuppoſe him to 
ſpeak of infants in age or of thoſe, who being ad- 
vanced to years of maturitie, retain that innocence 
and ſimplicitie of temper, which is the trueſt orna- 
ment even of riper years, he ſeems plainly enough 
to have informed us, that ſome of theſe heavenly 
ſpirits are employed in the guardianſhip of their 
perſons and as the inſtruments of their external 
ſafetie. and though the infant in age ſhould here 
be particularly refered to, it is ſcarce however to be 
imagined, that a miniſtration of this ſort ſhould be 
confined to them alone. we may therefore, I 
think, juſtly conſider this paſſage as confirming the 
obſervation of the pſalmiſt, that the angel of 
«© the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
“ him and delivereth them, and as allowing us 
to ſay with him, that God has given his © angels 
charge over us to keep us in all our ways; and 
« to bear us up in their hands, left we daſh our 
cc foot againſt a ſtone. in both theſe paſſages in- 
deed the good and virtuous only are ſpoken of as 
the objects of this angelic miniſtry. and the ſame 
peculiar reference is obſervable in the language of 
the new teſtament as occuring in that paſſage once 
and again alleged out of the epiſtle to the hebrews. 
ſo likewiſe during our Savior's temptation in the 
wilderneſs angels are ſaid to have . miniſtered” 


unto 
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BOOK . unto him, and when agoniſing in the garden an 


<« angel” to have © comforted” him. from all which 
it ſhould ſeem, that their more eſpecial employment 
relative to mankind conſiſts in befriending our moral 
intereſts, and in promoting the influence of reli- 
gious principles and views upon the temper and af- 
fections. and this ſuppoſition admited, there will 
be a peculiar emphaſis apparent in what is faid 
concerning their © rejoicing over a repenting ſin- 
<« ner, whoſe repentance muſt indeed be pecu- 
liarly pleaſing and delightful to them, if they 
themſelves had been previouſly endevoring by their 
kind and friendly agencie to effect it. there is no- 
thing however in the ing obſervations, that 
can juſtly be thought to militate againſt the notion 
of their ſometimes acting according to what is in 
other paflages of ſcripture ſo evidently implied, or 
rather indeed ſo expreſsly affirmed, as the miniſters 
of divine vengeance and ſeveritie. this ſeveritie 
being in the divine character itſelf moſt perfectly 
conſiſtent even with fu and infinite benevo- 
lence, nay only exerciſed in ſubſerviencie to ſome 
gratious purpoſes in the divine univerſal government, 
it can never ſurely be incompatible with the bene- 
volence of theſe angelic ſpirits to be employed in 

the execution of it. | 
But having thus conſidered the natural dignitie, 
the moral qualities, the offices and employment of 
theſe heavenly beings, I would now go on to the 
fourth general topic propoſed, which was to ſhew 
the 
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the application, that is to be made of theſe ſeveral CHAP. 1. 


particulars to the practical views and purpoſes of 
religion. 

And here it is to be obſerved, in the firſt place, 
that the ſcripture-doctrine concerning theſe angelic 
ſpirits i is very happily conſpiring with ſome other of 
it's peculiar principles already treated of and in 
this particular view inſiſted on, to raiſe and exalt 
our conceptions of the divine greatneſs and ma- 
jeſtie, and to impreſs upon our minds a juſt and 
becoming ſenſe of them. fublimely glorious as 
they are in the dignitie of their natures and in 
rank and order of ſpiritual exiſtencies, yet do they, 
as we have ſeen, veil their faces in the preſence 
of the eternal, holie one, and in token of that 
„ hu mbleſt adoration „with which they ſtand 
before it. thou gh N « excel in vet 
« his commandment” they execute with abſolute 
ſubmiſſion, — to his word, his all- 
controling word, in profoundeſt and moſt reveren- 
tial awe. even to the moſt eminent and illuſtrious 
of theſe exalted ſpirits it is the voice of this ſove- 
reign Deitie, ** come, and he cometh: do this, 
« and he doeth it.” ſhall we then in compariſon 
with theſe high and elevated natures, fo frail, dimi- 
nutive and abject, think ourſelves at libertie for the 
ſake of gratifying whatever ſordid appetite, to vio- 
late his laws ? ſhall we diſpute his will ? or ſhall 
we dare to trifle in his preſence ? 
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BOOK IV. But, ſecondly, in the doctrine of as de- 
livered by the facred writers, we have the moſt 
pleaſing illuſtration given us of the divine good- 
neſs, an acceſſionarie and ample p roof of it. it is 
from this indeed, from it's abe perfection, it's 
ſpotleſs nature, it's infinite exuberance, that the 

peerleſs majeſtie of the ſovereign being is derived; 

which therefore to affront muſt needs be the vileſt 
ingratitude, as well as moſt egregious folly and pal- 
pable contradiction to every genuin ſentiment of 
ſelf-love. and of this divine and ſovereign bene- 
volence how conſpicuous the demonſtration, how 
direct the evidence ariſing even from that very 
brief account we have — giving of theſe angelic 
natures ? the ſtated occupation, if we may be al- 
lowed the language, in which under the direction 
and by the appointment of the eternal mind theſe 
heavenly ſpirits are engaged, js a miniſtry of love. 
how vaſt too muſt be the ſum, the intire aggregate 
of that ſublime, elevated and godlike - — 
that happineſs abſolutcly pure — unmixed, per 
manent and undecaying, that has been Se 
by everie- individual of everie claſs belonging to 
this glorious hicrarchie throughout unnumbered 
ages paſt, and which is to be ; ever | 
what 6 thy and avvinle what a large and bound- 
leis idea is it that we may from — 

that goadneſs, which — 2 in nature, which di- 

rects and governs al | and for the ſolution of cer- 

tain phænomena, that have ſometimes been inſiſted 


upon 
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upon as ſeemingly repugnant to it, this very theorie H Ar. L 


of angelic ſpirits with other ſimilar conſiderations 
has been very well and cloſely applied by Mr. Bax- 
ter, in that moſt excellent and highly valuable 
treatiſe, his Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, 
Part I. c. xi. p. 100, 1. though not indeed with all 
the exactneſs of philoſophic phraſe. © and laſtly,” 
fays he, for ſo runs the paſſage I refer to, as for 
<« all the objections from fin and miſerie againſt 
© God's goodneſs I anſwer you with thoſe queſtions. 
«© do you know what number the holy and glo- 
„ rious angels are, in compariſon both of wicked 
« men and devils? whether they may not be ten 
«© thouſand to one? do you know how many thou- 
« fand fixed ſtars there are, beſides planets? do 
you know, whether they are all ſuns ? and how 
much bigger they are than the earth ? and how 
% much more glorious? do you know, whether 
ce they are all inhabited or not? (when you ſee al- 
* moſt no place on earth uninhabited, not ſo much 
e as water and air) do you know, whether thoſe 
© thouſands of more glorious orbs have not inha- 
ce bitants anſwerable to their greatneſs and glory, 
« beyond the inhabitants of this darker orb? do 
« you know, whether fin and forrow be not kept 
cc out there and confined to this, and ſome few ſuch 
C obſcure receptacles ? do you know the degrees of 
« holineſs and glory, which thoſe ſuperior inha- 
«© bitants poſſeſs ? and do you know, that all theſe 
things ſet together, the demonſtration of God's 
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eſs by the way of beneficence is not ten 


„ thouſand times beyond the demonſtrations of it 


« in the way of juſtice, and all the other ſorrows 
that you complain of? till you know all theſe, 
« do not think yourſelves meet from your ſenſible 
ce troubles to argue againſt that infinite goodneſs, 
© which demonſtrateth itſelf ſo unqueſtionably to 
&« all, by all the goodneſs of the whole creation ?” 
and beſides all this, what can more directly tend 
to heighten our ideas of the divine eſs as ex- 
erciſed towards ourſelves, and in the preſent life, to 
awaken a more diſtinct perception of it, or render it 
more deeply impreſſive upon the affections than the 
conſideration of this angelic miniſtrie appointed in 
our behalf and continually employed in executing it's 
gratious purpoſes? of which I think we need no 


other proof than to hear how ſweetly upon this 
very topic our matchleſs Spenfer fangs. 


I. 
And is there care in heaven? and is there love 
In heavenly ſpirits to theſe creatures bace, 
That may compaſſion of their evills move? 
There is: elſe much more wretched were the 
| cace 
Of men than beaſts. but o! the exceeding grace 
Of higheſt God, that loves his creatures ſo, 
And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That bleſſed angels he ſends to and fro 
To ſerve to wicked man, to ſerve his wicked foe 
II. 
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II. 
How oft do they their ſilver bowres leave 
To come to fuccour us, that ſuccour want? 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant, 
Againſt foul feendes to ayd us militant ? 
They for us fight, they watch and dewly ward; 
And their bright ſquadrons round about us plant; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward : 


O why ſhould heavenly God to men have ſuch regard! 
Faerie Queene, Book II. Canto viii. 


Again, thirdly, the doctrine of angels as laid 
down in the ſcriptures is naturally adapted in con- 
curence with other jarities of the goſpel to 
give us an high and honorable opinion of the dig- 
nitie and effential glories of human nature. not- 
withſtanding all the præ-eminence of their rank, 
notwithſtanding that tranſcendent elevation of be- 
ing which they poſſeſs, yet are they by the appoint- 
ment and order of the ſovereign Deitie miniſtering 
ſpirits to mankind. and what diſcoverie could have 
more plainly ſignified to us that reverence, which 
is due from ourſelves to our own being, to our own 
intellectual and moral natures, and the importance 
of that temper, with which we ſhall be demeaning 
ourſelves even here on earth ? is it likely, that fuch 
illuſtrious beings ſhould be employed in fo friendly 
a miniſtration towards us, during our pilgrimage 
in this world, had we after all been born men 
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ook. only that we might trifle through it, or were capa- 


ble of nothing 


more ? and when there are ſo many 
of the doctrines of the chriftian revelation thus 
concuring, as we have ſeen, in pointing out one 
and the fame principle to our attention, can we 
believe it to have been otherwiſe than with this 
particular deſign of enforcing upon us more effec- 
tually a ſenſe of it's importance? 

Fourthly, the ſcripture-doctrine concerning theſe 
heavenly fpirits, which we have been endevoring 
to illuſtrate, carries in it a ſtrong diſſuaſive from 
vice, and is a natural check upon the licentiouſneſs 
of appetite and inclination, on account of their 
preſence with us in the execution of that guardian 
office they ſuſtain. angels are not the fictions of 
fancie or creatures of 1 jon, but, if there be 
any truth in the ſcripture, really exifting natures ; 
and great numbers of them are continually preſent 
with us, as truly as we are with one another. they 
are likewiſe Holie angels. and if the preſence of 
ſome holie, heavenly, godlike man would naturally 
ſtrike us into reverential awe, and a fear of offend- 
ing him by any moral indecencies of behavior ; 
ought not the preſence of theſe angelic fpirits to 
have the like effect upon us? this uſe of the doc- 
tine has been expreſsly infifted upon by St. Paul 
with reſpect to the conduct of the female ſex in 
one particular branch of their religious concerns 


and moral dutie. for ſo it ax we ſhall moſt 
2 underftand the paſfage, that a woman in 
a place 
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a place of religious worſhip ought to have a © veil CHAP. 1. 


«© on her face becauſe of the angels; that is to 
demean herſelf with all poſſible ſeriouſneſs, ſo- 
lemnitie and modeſtie on account of the preſence 
of theſe heavenly ſpirits. and it is eaſie to ſee, 
that the argument might with equal proprictie have 
been applied to any other particular branch of 
dutie incumbent upon mankind in general. and 
if, as the ſcriptures teach, they are continually em- 
ployed in a miniſtration of love and friendſhip to 
our race, what can we do leſs in return for their 
faithful fervices, than to be continually performing 
thoſe offices of love and charitie towards one ano- 
ther, and of pietie and devotion towards the ſo- 
vereign mind, which we cannot but believe muſt 
be in us the moſt highly pleaſing and acceptable 
object of their contemplation ? 

But this naturally leads us to obſerve yet farther, 
and in the fifth place, that the account given us in 
the ſcripture concerning the moral qualities and ex- 
cellencies of theſe angelic beings mult needs have 
in it all the force of a moſt lovely and venerable 


example. it is ſpoken of as our privilege, that wwe 


{hall be like them hereafter. and it cannat ſurely 
but be our dutie, that we ſhould reſemble them 


now. and how indeed can we think of their be- 
ing cantinually employed in acts of friendſhip and 
good-will to man, in promoting our health, our 
peace, our ſafety, our virtue, and not admire theſe. 
amiable qualities? or how reflect upon that fervent 
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zeal, with which they execute the orders of the ſove- 
reign mind, their proſtrate adorations before his 
throne, the extatic raptures, with which they cele- 
brate his praiſe, without being conſcious of ſome 
riſing ambition in our ſouls, ſome noble elevation 
of ſpirit prompting us to rival them, as nearly as 
poſſible, in the ardor of their devotion and the con- 
ftancie of their obedience ? a entertaining 
varietie of particulars illuſtrating, in connexion 
with certain concluſions there founded upon them, 
the general ſcope and tenor of theſe reflexions as 
well as ſome other ſentiments already infifted upon 
in this chapter, may be ſeen in Mr. Baxter's Dying 
Thoughts, Appendix, p. 272, 3. 

But yet farther, ſixthly, from the doctrine of an- 
gels as delivered to us in the ſyſtem of chriſtianitie 
we may derive an additional argument ſtrongly en- 
forcing everie other of the kind, in proof of the 
abſolute neceſſitie of the virtuous and holie tem- 
per in order to our being qualified for participating 


8 in the bleſſings of eternitie. it is a 17 — 


larly inſiſted upon in ſacred writ, that in com- 


panie of theſe holie and ſublimely virtuous ſpirits it 


is that we are to enjoy them. but how can we be 


qualified for being their aſſociates, if corrupt and 
unholie affections are predominating in our own 
minds? with what ſcorn and indignation muſt they 


even now behold us forming any ſuch abſurd, de- 


lufive hopes ! 
| In 
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In the laſt place, the information that has been CHAP. 1. 
C— — 


given us by the ſcriptures concerning theſe heavenly 
beings, carries in it a moſt alarming leſſon of hu- 
militie and religious fear. what numbers of them, 
notwithſtanding all the exalted dignitie of their 
original characters, . fell from their firſt eſtate,” 
and fell into the ſame condemnation” with their 
grand leader, that firſt apoſtate, the devil ! un- 
doubtedly then there muſt be the utmoſt reaſon for 
addreſſing, even to thoſe amongſt mankind of the 
moſt firm eſtabliſhed virtue, that ſo folemn admo- 
nition of the apoſtles; let him that thinketh 
ce that he ſtandeth, take heed leſt he fall.” but it 
is concerning theſe rebellious and apoſtate angels, 
that we are more diſtinctly to treat in the following 
chapter. 


3 1 CHAP. 
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OW moral evil came into this world of ours, 


has for ages paſt been looked upon as one 
of the moſt perplexing and intricate queſtions that 
can poſſibly occur to the thoughts, or employ the 
inquirie, of mankind. but how it came into hea- 
ven ſeems, I think, to be a greater difhcultie ſtill. 
for the exiſtence of it among ourſelves, ſome have 
accounted by recuring to the agencie and ſubtle 
contrivances of the devil. but there was no devil 
to tempt the devil himſelf. and when we recollect 
the original perfection of nature belonging to thoſe 
apoſtate ſpirits, who are now “ reſerved in ever- 
« laſting chains under darkneſs unto the judgment 
of the great day,” ſo far ſuperior to any that 
were poſſeſſed by man even in all the primitive 
glories of his being, it muſt needs appear a much 
greater ſubje& of admiration, that any of theſe 
ſhould have fallen from their allegiance to the ſo- 
vercign, eternal mind,- than that this ſhould have 
been the caſe with reſpect to him. yet fall they 
did; and, as it ſhould ſeem from the ſacred ſcrip- 


tures, 
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tures, in vaſt amazing numbers. and from hence CHAP. 11. 


there is one obvious reflexion to be deduced with 
reſpe&t to the introduction and the prevalence of 
moral evil among the human kind. and that is, 
that we cannot at leaſt be under any neceſſitie of 
having recourſe either to the ſeduction of the de- 
vil in accounting for the firſt offence, or to the 
corruption of the human nature by it for the fin 
that has ſo much abounded fince. for, if theſe 
angelic ſpirits ſinned without either devil to ſeduce, 
or an originally vitious and corrupted nature to in- 
cline them, can it be at all more ſurpriſing ; muſt 
it not in proportion to the ſuperior dignitie of 
their natures be the leſs ſo, that any of the human 
race ſhould do the like? for the ſame reaſon the 
ſuppoſition of a pre-exiſtent ſtate, in order to ſolve 
the moral appearances of the preſent, ſeems alto- 
gether ſuperfluous. though it muſt be owned, 
that on admiting the doctrine of a depraved and cor- 
rupted nature brought into the world with us, this 
notion will beſt account for it. and in this view 
the ſentiment has been of late with great vivacitie 
inſiſted upon by Mr. Berrow. it is not however 
my intention here to enter upon the ſpeculative dil- 
cuſſion of either of theſe difficulties. the more 
immediately moral view of thoſe diſcoveries, that 
have been made to us concerning the tallen angels, 
is what I deſign in this chapter more diſtinctly to 
treat of. and in doing it I ſhall obſerve the fol- 


lowing method. 
312 Firſt, 
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Firſt, I ſhall exhibit the account as given us in 
the ſcriptures of their original defection or apo- 
ſtaſie. 

Secondly, inquire into their preſent character 
and ſituation. 

And then, in the third place, point out thoſe 
uſcſul reflexions, that appear naturally to reſult 
trom the two preceding particulars. 

We will, I fay, firſt, exhibit the account, that 
has been given us 1n the ſcriptures relative to the 
original defection or apoſtaſie of theſe once heaven- 
ly, but now infernal, ſpirits. and fo far as I am 
able to diſcern, there are only three particular fins 
expreſly aſcribed to them in the ſacred writings, as 
conſtituting the guilt of this their firſt tranſgreſſion. 
and theſe are pride, lying and murther. in this 
view the firſt- mentioned of theſe ſeems to have been 
directly inſiſted upon by St. Paul. who, when 
ſpeaking of the chriſtian biſhop and deſcribing the 
proper qualifications for ſuch an office, injoins, that 
he, who undertakes it, ſhould “ not be a novice; 
« leſt being liited up with pride, he tall into the 
% condemnation of the devil. that is, left he 
tall into the very ſame crime, for which it was, that 
cven the devil himſelf incured the damnation of 
hell. in relation to the next particular, that of 
lying, our Savior himſelf aſſures us, that this grand 
apoſtate “ from the begining abode not in the 
« truth.” falſhood and lying, as I ſuppoſe our 
Savior s meaning to be, entered into the nature, and 

conſtituted 


O ＋ the faſten amgoels. 


conſtituted a part, of his original lapfe or firſt de- crap. rt, 


fetion. and he being likewite the firſt, that ever 
did apoſtatiſc, he is on both theſe accounts in con- 
junction, and in the immediately following words 
of the paſſage I refer to, ſaid to be the © lather of 
lying. it is in the very ſame paſſage too we 
are informed by our Savior, that the devil was 
« a murderer from the begining; or in other 
words, and according to the interpretation juſt now 
aſſigned, this alſo was one of the crimes, into which 
he fell at the firſt renunciation of his allegiance to 
the ſovereign and eternal majeſtic of heaven. in 
the confideration therefore of theſe three particu- 
lars, together with the enormous aggravations, which 
attended this complicated guilt in the cafe of theſe 
rebelling angels, will conſiſt the proper illuſtration 
of this our firit propoſed topic. to begin then 
with the fin ſtyled by the apoſtle in the ſenſe, that 
has juſt now been given, fo full to our preſent pur- 
poſe, © the condemnation of the devil; the tin ot 
pride. whenever this inordinate affection poſictle; 
any human breaſt we well know, that in proportion 
to the power and influence of the man, who in- 
dulges it, it's never-failing effect is to diſturb and 
violate the order of ſocietie, producing the moſt 
unnatural feuds, factions and animoſities, and 
prompting to cverie act of outrage and violence, 
however contraric either to the ſentiments of reli- 
gion, the ſuggeſtions of humanitie, or the dictates 


of juſtice, towards thoſe, who may happen to in- 
5 terfere 
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terſcre with his aſpiring views. ſeldom does it fail 
of being accompanied with a malignant ſpirit of 
cnvie, diſpoſing the unhappie perſon laboring under 
the influence of this baleful paſſion to look with a 
repining and fretful eye upon everie degree of hap- 


pineſs, which he either ſees or imagines to be en- 


joyed by any of his fellow- creatures, whatever may 


be their outward condition and rank of life. for 
{uperiors are far from being the only objects of 
envie. the man, who has once given way to it, 
can ſce happineſs enough to make him ſufficiently 
nneafic, even in the caſe of thoſe, whom on ac- 
count of the inferioritie of their outward circum- 
ſtances he may at the fame time be looking upon 
with the utmoſt diſdain. in that diſſatis faction 
with our preſent ſituation, which enters into the 
very idea or notion of pride, is neceſſarily implied 
in gratitude towards our ſu preme benefactor, whoſe 
appointment has placed us in it. it is repugnancie 
and rebellion of will, againſt the order of his go- 
vernment. it is oppoſing ourſelves even to the 
meaſures of unerring wiſdom operating in ſubſer- 
viencie to the views of infinite benevolence. it is 
a vain and infolent attempt to diſpute the rights of 
{overeigntie even with the almightie himſelf. fuch 
is the fin of pride among human creatures. and 
ſuch muſt neceſſarily be the nature and general 
properties of it among all intelligent and moral 
agents whatſoever. ſuch therefore muſt of courſe 
have been the complicated guilt ; the malevolence 


and 
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and impietie of the rebel-angels in their firſt re- CHAP. 11. 
— — 


volt. but then, ſecondly, in this their original 
defection was included, not only pride in all 
it's forms, and as we may well preſume from what 
we have in the ſacred page related concerning the 
character of theſe apoſtate, in it's higheſt degree of 
malignitie, but alſo lying. the ſcripture ſpeaks 
once and again of the devil and his angels. this 
mode of expreſſion ſeems plainly enough to inti- 
mate, that there was forae one of this angelic or- 
der, who firſt formed, in that ſpirit of pride, en- 
vie and impietie, of which we have been ſpeaking, 
ſome horridly turbulent and blaſphemous deſign, 
and then endevored by ſtratagem and wiles to bring 
over others to a concurence in it. this he would 
do for the fake of putting it more readily in exc- 
cution ; perhaps too, as is common amongſt our- 
ſelves, with the hope of leſſening his own guilt by 
involving as many accomplices as poſſible in the 
ſame, and in the view of obtaining more eaſily by 
this means the pardon of it. nay, his envie alone 
would ſtrongly inſtigate him to ſeduce as many as 
he could, into a compliance with his deteſtable and 
ſo enormouſly flagitious project; there being nothin 85 
with which this diabolic pallion as prevailing a- 
mongſt human kind is fo much gratificd bar de- 
lighted, if delight can indeed belong to it, as the 
fins and follics of others. it is a paſſion inclining 
men to triumph in the iniquitics of any around 
them, at the ſame time, that out of an inſolence 
4 ot 
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BOOK . of ſpirit boldly daring to bid defiance cven to hea- 
— — 


ven itſelf, they are glorying in their own. in ſuch 
direct contrarietie does it ftand to that affection of 
charitie, which according to the apoſtle's deſcrip- 
tion of it © rejoices not in iniquitie, but weeps 
over and laments it. nay, it will even prompt 
thoſe, in whom it operates, either to periuade or to 
inveigle, or if poſſible, to force another, eſpecially, 
if that other be a perſon of ſome conſiderable re- 
putation for integritie and upright manners, into 
fin, on purpoſe that they may have the malignant 
pleaſure of ſaying ; how is he fallen! and there is 
no doubt to be made, but that in this manner it 
would operate in the model and “ father” of it, 


the devil. on all theſe accounts we can little won- 


der at it's being ſaid of him, that from the be- 
« gining he abode not in the truth.” it is natural 
to ſuppoſe, that in the firſt modeling of his pro- 
ject he put all his ſubtletie to work in contriving 
everie mode of diſſimulation, craft, lying and hy- 
pocriſie, by which to ſeduce as great a number as 
poſſible of the heavenly ſpirits from their allegiance 
to the throne of the great eternal. nor can any 
thing be more probable, than that as he gained ad- 
herents, this lying ſpirit would diffuſe itſelf among 
them, and become at length one general character- 
iftic of this fatal apoſtaſie. but, thirdly, we are 
by our Savior himſelf, as we have ſeen, informed, 
that the devil was not only a liar, but a nur 


derer from the begining.” and by this aſſertion 


WC. 
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we have already ſuppoſed him to mean, that this CHAP. u. 


was one of the crimes, which made a 
original defection from that obedience eternally due 
to the ſupreme Lord and ruler of the univerſe. 
murder there was even in heaven itſelf, that world 
of immortal ſpirits, when this grand apoſtaſie com- 
menced. in the chriſtian interpretation he amongſt 
mankind, ©** who loveth not his brother,” who is 
not animated towards him by this fincere and fer- 
vent principle of chriſtian charitie, is a mur- 
« derer. See our Sermons on Public Occaſions, 
No. XIV. the want of this affection, of benevo- 
lence, or of love towards his kindred ſpirits, nay a 
very great and horrid contrarietie to it we have al- 
ready ſeen to have been neceſſarily involved in thoſe 
other fins of pride and envie, of falſehood, trea- 
cherie and deceit, which were all contributing to 
this firſt tranſgreſſion of the devil; the firſt, fo far 
as we know, that was ever commited in the moral 
univerſe. in a ſenſe however ſtill more nearly ap- 
proaching to the literal, and in a ſenſe too inex- 
preſſibly heightening the guilt, is it affirmed con- 
cerning this grand apoſtate, that he was a murderer 
« from the begining.” fin, by whatever moral 
agent indulged is in the moſt dreadful implication 
of that term his death, the perverſion of his pow- 
ers, the corruption and diſorder of his affections, 
the forfeiture of his happineſs. and it is on theſe 
accounts, that thole amongſt mankind, whoſe minds 
are under the prevailing influence of it, are faid to 
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be © dead in treſpaſſes and fins.” well then may 
the leading rebel among the revolted ſpirits of 
heaven be ſpoken of as being © a murderer” at 
the period, when that revolt took place, it being 
through his artifice and treacherie, at leaſt as one 
principally promoting cauſe, that ſuch an amazing 
number of them were actually ſeduced, ſeduced 
into fin, expelled the regions of bliſs; and as our 
eat expreſſes it, | 

* Rurled headlong from the ætherial ſkie, 

« With hideous ruin and combuſtion down 

«© To bottomleſs perdition; there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire.” 
and agreeably to what was obſerved under the pre- 
ceding particular, there is little doubt to be made, 
but that this crime, far from being confined to 
their d leader, was in one d or other com- 
mon to them all. ſuch then were the crimes, and 
this the complicated guilt of theſe rebel-angels in 
their firſt and general apoſtaſie. 

Let us go on to conſider, in the fourth place, 
and for the yet farther illuſtration of the preſent 
topic, the aggravations, the dreadfully horrid ag- 
gravations, that accompanied it. and firſt, theſe 
revolted ſpirits were of higheſt rank and dignitie, 


both in intellectual and moral nature. they were 


by virtue of the original and primitive excellencies 
of their being far from having with any color of 
plauſibilitie to urge either the plea of ignorance or 
that of frailtie. again; in conſequence of theſe 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly great, theſe moſt eminent and illuſtrious HA. 11. 


honors of their being, which ſo far exalted them 
above everie other claſs of rational and intellectual 
natures, they were proportionably under greater 
obligations ariſing from an ingenuous gratitude, to 
have maintained their allegiance to the ſovereign of 
the univerſe firm and inviolable. and the ingra- 
titude of an angel towards that divine being, who 
made him ſo, would perhaps of itſelf alone and ſe- 
parately from all other conſiderations of whatever 
kind amount to and involve in it an inexpreſſibly 
greater degree of moral guilt, than that of which 
any human modes, circumſtances, habits or a 
vations of it can by any means give us the least 
idea. beſides, we may perhaps not improbably 
preſume, that theſe very beings thus renouncing 
their fidelitie and obedience to the ſupreme Lord 
and governor of the univerſe had been for a ſuc- 
ceſſion of millions of millions of ages paying an 
abſolutely ſinleſs homage to him. and that beings, 
after having maintained the integritie and per- 
fection of their natures through ſuch a vaſt amaz- 
ing track of duration, ſhould at length apoſtatiſe, 
muſt needs implie ſuch an atrociouſneſs of guilt, as 
all the moſt emphatical terms denoting that idea 
collected out of all the languages, that have ever 
been ſpoken in the world and formed into one ag- 
vating, dreadful and enormouſly ſounding epi- 
thet, would but very faintly expreſs. beſides, 
conſidering the infinite mercie of that ſovereign 
3K 2 deitie, 
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— deitie, againſt whom they had offended, we can- 


not but ſuppoſe, that upon their firſt revolt offers 
of pardon and reconciliation were made to them 
on condition of their return to ſentiments of dutie 
and obedience. and could ſuch beings as theſe, 
who had been for ſo many ages celebrating and 
adoring the richneſs of the divine goodneſs, and 
that with the cleareſt and moſt exalted ideas of it's 
beautie and of it's perfection, thus ſpurn at length 
upon it's gratious propoſals without contracting ſuch 
a degree of guilt, as muſt fill everie rational and 
morally diſcerning ſpirit in the univerſe on the cog- 
niſance of it, however exalted, the ſupreme, om- 
niſcient being alone excepted, to whom nothing is 
new, nothing ſtrange, but all things from eternitie 
moſt intimately known, with the deepeſt wonder 
and aſtoniſhment ? and then, in the laſt place, as 
ſo many of the angelic ſpirits were in fact ſeduced 
by the deluſion and cunning of the grand leader in 
this apoſtaſie, we cannot but ſuppoſe, that there 
muſt have been the poſſibilitie at leaſt, that a much 


ter number of them, nay the whole angelic 


order itſelf, might have been concuring in it. nor 


was it, we may be ſure, owing to any want of ma- 
lice or envie in this arch-revolter, that the whole 
heavenly hierarchie did not become apoſtate. what 
guilt then, what heinous, aggravated, inexpreſſible 
guilt muſt it have been in him and his principal 
confederates, to ſet on foot a deſign thus calculated 
in it's nature and tendencie and in the poſſibilitie 

of 
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of things to extirpate all the exalted virtue, all the Cn ap. 1. 
— — 


ſublime and fervent devotion, all the rapturous, 
extatic, elevated happineſs even of heaven itſelf 
by ſuch reflexions as theſe we may be enabled per- 
haps to form ſome general, though it muſt be at 
beſt but an inadequate and comparatively {light, 
idea, of the guilt incured, when this defection took 
place in heaven. any thing more determinate in 
relation to it I am not warranted from the ſcriptures 
to ſpecifie. in what particular overt act their crime 
conſiſted, or whether in any; whether it was not 
wholly confined to the perverſe inclination of their 
will, not leſs perfectly diſcernable to the ſovereign 
mind in it's inmoſt ſecreſie, than by the moſt out- 
ragious acts of rebellion, it is not for us to fay. 
I cannot however but concur in that modeſt cen- 
ſure, that has been paſſed upon ſuppoſing them 
capable of forming any ſuch deſign, as that, which 
ſeems to have been imputed to them by our great 
poet refered to above. to think in the literal ſenſe 
of that language, if this was indeed the poet's, of 
depoſing the great monarch of the univerſe, and of 
diſputing with him the empire of nature, is an ab- 
ſurditie too groſs to conſiſt even with the loweſt de- 
gree of rationalitie, much more to have been ad- 
mited by beings ſo eminent and ſuperior in the ſcale 
of intellectual natures. 

But having thus briefly ſtated, what I ſuppoſe to 
be the true, that is, the ſcriptural account of their 
original apoſtaſie, and pointed out the particular 
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BOOK . crimes in which it conſiſted, together with the ſe- 
v oeral horrid aggravations attending them, let us 
now go on to inquire into the preſent ſituation and 
character of theſe revolted ſpirits. 

And, firſt, it ſeems evident from the ſcriptures, 
that their original powers of underſtanding and 
reaſon do ſtill remain to a very conſiderable degree 
unimpaired. far indeed muſt they now be from 
poſſeſſing them in all their native puritie, ſtrength 
and elevation. for fin of every kind, and by what- 
ever individual of any particular dak or order of 
beings commited, naturally debilitates and depraves 
the underſtanding, as well as corrupts the moral 
ſentiment or affection. and in this very particular 
muſt needs conſiſt one conſiderable part of the pu- 
niſhment incured by this grand apoſtate together 
with his confederates in revolt. he is ſunk and de- 
graded, as we may well preſume, in his intellectual 
taculties far beneath even the loweſt of thoſe be- 
longing to the angelic order, who have retained 
their integritie, though in his original ftate of in- 
nocence he might perhaps have ſtood among the 
foremoſt even of that exalted claſs of beings on ac- 
count of the peculiarly fublime and elevated de- 
gree, in which he poſſeſſed theſe very faculties. 
mortifying indeed muſt this be to fuch a proud and 
inſolent nature as was his. but ſtill, though thus 
fallen and degraded even as an intellectual being, 
it is, I think plainly enough intimated in the ſcrip- 
ture-page, that he is yet retaining a degree of 
knowlege 
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knowlege and intellectual abilities, vaſtly ſuperior Hr. 1. 
to what of this kind is poſſeſſed by the human — 
ſpecies. there we read of the * devices of the 
devil, of the „ ſnares” of the devil and the 
« wiles” of the devil. all which expreſſions ſeem 
naturally to imply the acuteneſs and ſubtletie of 
his underſtanding. and on this very account, and 
as acting with the aſſiſtance and by the inſtrumen- 
talitie of thoſe other infernal ſpirits ſtyled © his 
“ angels,” he is ſpoken of as being the grand 
enemie and capital oppoſer of human virtue and 
human happineſs. 

For, in the ſecond place, it appears from the 
ſcriptures, that theſe fallen ſpirits do not only re- 
tain in ſome very conſiderable degree their original 
powers of wiſdom, intelligence and knowlege, 
but that they have alſo a certain ſcene of action 
allowed them in the moral univerſe. in this world 
of ours at leaſt © the devil goeth about like a 
<« roaring lion, ſeeking whom he may devour.” 
and his power of doing this was very remarkably 
exemplified at the time of our bleſſed Savior's be- | 
ing upon earth, and in the caſe of thoſe terrifying 4 
madmen, who by his agencie had become ſuch. . 
it has been a queſtion with ſome how it came to 
paſs, that demoniacal poſſeſſions ſhould never, or 1 
at leaſt fo very rarely, have happened, excepting in | 
the time of our Savior. and the difficultie im- 
plied in this queſtion has been thought ſo great, 
that in order to ſolve it ſome have denied the re- 
alitic 
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jecture it ſhould be as follows. that apoſtate fallen 
ſpirit the devil well knew, that nothing could be 
more contrarie to his own malitious intentions re- 
lative to mankind, or more directly tend to defeat 
them, than the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianitie in the 
world. and the agitating and tormenting after the 
manner deſcribed in the goſpel-hiſtorie ſo many of 
the human ſpecies at the very time of it's firſt pub- 
lication and in the very countrie where it began to 
be preached, ſeems to have been a ſtratagem form- 
ed by this apoſtate and malicious ſpirit for pre- 
venting the reception of it. it was his expect 


ation, 
no doubt, that theſe poſſeſſions would be imputed 
to ſome malignant influence attending our Savior's 
appearance upon earth. and ſo undoubtedly they 
would, had not our Savior himſelf been the diſ- 
poſſeſſor; had not the providence of the almightie 
ruler of the world in removing theſe fearful mala- 
dies by the hand of that very perſon whoſe defigns 
they were intended to defeat, ſo effectually ob- 
viated an objection, that otherwiſe might have 
proved an inſuperable bar to it's ſucceſs. 

After what has been already ſaid we need not 
enlarge upon an obſervation, which however for 
order's fake, it may be proper juſt to mention. 
the obſervation I mean is, that, as the devils ſtill 
retain ſo conſiderable a degree of their capacitie for 
reaſoning and knowlege, and of thoſe intellectual 
powers, which belonged to their firſt eſtate and 


primitive 
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primitive natures, fo likewiſe ſince their firſt apo- 


ſtaſie they retain all the ſame malignitie, pride, 
envie and impietie of character, in which it con- 
ſiſted, and by which it's complicated guilt was 
formed. this is neceſſarily implied in what the 
ſcripture, as we have ſeen, declares concerning the 
purpoſes, to which within the ſphere of activitie 
allowed them theſe intellectual powers are exerted. 
and we may not improbably ſuppoſe them to be 
animated in their malignitie and ſpite againſt the 
human kind, by a ſpirit of revenge towards that 
almightie Being, whoſe will and authoritie they 
had in vain reſiſted, and by whoſe ſovereign arm 
they were driven from their once happie ſeats above 
into thoſe regions of. darkneſs, horror and conſter- 
nation they now inhabit. ſome perhaps may be 
ready to inquire how it can be thought conſiſtent 
with the perfections of the ſovereign deitie to per- 
mit an agencie like this to be y carried 
on againſt the virtue and happineſs of mankind. 
in general anſwer to which difficultie, what we 
have to obſerve, in 

The fourth place, may perhaps be ſufficient ; 
that theſe infernal ſpirits, namely, knowing and 
malignant as they are, have not the leaſt degree of 
dent power. they are according to the ex- 
preſs doctrine and ge of the ſcriptures 
« held in chains,” the chains of the almightie. 
ſo that, whatever may be their ſpite and malice, 
how great ſoever their ſubtletie and cunning, no 
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more is it that they can do, even the arch-apoſtate 
himſelf, towards obſtructing the deſigns of deitie, 
or the meaſures of divine benevolence, than the 
ſmalleſt inſect upon carth, or even the moſt dimi- 
nutive ſand upon the . he is as abſolutely 
under the divine controle as theſe; and the power 
he is poſſeſſed of no more than what it is perfectly 
conſiſtent with every purpoſe of heaven's love and 
mercie to allow him. 

And ſo much muſt needs be evident from what 
we may, in the fifth place, obſerve under this 
head, and which is in ſcripture likewiſe expreſsly 
inſiſted upon; and that is, that he is now ſuffer- 
ing the moſt dreadful puniſhment heightened by 
the apprehenſion of the ſtill-continued vengeance 
of the almightie to be poured out upon him. © he 
„ hath,” ſays St. Jude, ſpeaking of theſe apoſtate, 
cc * * 3 in everlaſting chains under dark- 
4 neſs unto the judgment of the great day.” 

But having thus conſidered the ſcriptural account 
both of the original apoſtaſie of the fallen angels 
and of their preſent character and ſituation, let 
us go on to the third thing propoſed, which was to 
point out thoſe practical and moral uſes it is adapted 
to ſubſerve. that moſt excellent and highly im- 
portant leſſon of caution and religious fear, which 
is to be collected from the fall of ſuch numbers 
even of the angelic hoſt, has been briefly touched 
upon in the preceding chapter. we may therefore 
now go on to obſerve ſtill farther with m_ - 

1 hoe 
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doctrine of ſcripture upon this head is to be ap- 
plied, as follows. 

In the firſt place, a character ſo deeply malig- 
nant, ſo horridly deteſtable, as that of the fallen 
angels, exhibited to our view in the ſacred, ſtand- 
ing records of that very religion, which we em- 
' brace under the ſanction of the moſt venerable au- 
thoritie, is very powerfully adapted for exciting in 
our minds a moſt convincing and lively ſenſe of 
the deformitie and odiouſneſs of fin. this effect it 
has for the ſame general reaſon, which renders a 
perfect model or example of virtue delineated in 
real life and manners ſo peculiarly well fited to 
quicken and animate our ſenſe of it's lovelineſs and 
beautie. it is impoſſible ſeriouſly and deliberately 
to recollect the diabolic character according to the 
ſeveral particulars of it exhibited in the ſcriptures, 
and not to look upon it with the utmoſt horror and 
averſion. and what is the natural and immediate 
inference; but that, if we have the leaſt concern 
about our own we muſt be keeping ourſelves at the 
- remoteſt diſtance from the likeneſs of it? what, 
but that ſo far as we do by our own prevailing 
temper in fact reſemble it, we ourſelves muſt of 
neceſſitie be the objects of abhorrence and deteſta- 
tion to all the pure and virtuous ſpirits, that can 
take cogniſance of it; but moſt of all, to that ſu- 
preme, eternal mind, whoſe averſion to our cha- 
racters cannot but be our higheſt diſgrace and in- 
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honor, that it is poſſible for the moſt exalted ſpirits 


are to be met with 
| thoſe vices cannot be of the leaſt offenſive nature, 


in the univerſe to attain to. 
“ Oh, fays the divine Herbert, that I could 
« a fin once ſee! 


am WS oo» apr 


« But God more care of us has = 


<« If apparitions make us fad, 
<« By fight of fin we ſhould go mad 
*« Yet as in ſleep we ſee foul death and live; 
<« So devils are our fins in perſpective.” 
But the doctrine contained in ſcripture with ro- 
lation to theſe degenerate ſpirits is not only thus 
* ghly uſeful towards impreſſing upon our minds 
roper and effectual ſenſe of the odiouſneſs and 
q ormitie of fin in general. it is likewiſe, in the 
ſecond place, very aptly accommodated for giving 
us right notions as to the turpitude of particular 
vices, and of the different degrees of malignitie 
belonging to the ſeveral different characters, that 
mankind. certainly 


which approach the neareſt of all to thoſe very 
crimes, in which conſiſted the firſt apoſtaſie of 
theſe rebellious angels, to which they fl adhere 
in their preſent ſtate of tion and abaſement, 
and of which the ſeripture everie where makes 
mention, as being in the higheſt poſſible degree 
horrid and atrocious. and what are they? why 
according to the ſcripture-account the catalogue of 

them 


them is this. pride, envie, ingratitude, fal , CHAP. IT, 
lying and murder. and of this laſt, as we have 
feen, everie one in the ſenſe and judgment of 
chriſtianitie is guiltie, who acts with ill- meaning 
and bad affection towards any of his fellow- 
creatures, even though he ſhould never have en- 
tertained the moſt diftant thought of making any 
attempt upon their lives. in every ſuch caſe there 
is the very ſame temper of enmitie towards our 
kind implied, as conſtitutes in a more aggravated 

the guilt of the murtherer. nay, often- 
times ſuch bad affections producing a long-conti- 
nued ſeries of ill uſage, may by it's conſequences 
and the deep im s made by it terminate even 
in the death of him, who is the object of it. fo 
that a man may be | convicted of murder at 
the bar of heaven, of murder in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; 
whom we ſhould little think of ſummoning before 
any human tribunal on that account. but, beſides 
the crimes of their firſt apoſtaſie ſtill perſiſted in, 
there is another imputed to them in their preſent 
fate of degeneracie and moſt dreadfully aggravat- 
ing the guilt and malignitie of it. and that is 
calumnie and ſlander. this is the ſtrict and proper 


meaning of the very name uſually given to the de- 
vil in the original language of the new teſtament; 
it being the very ſame word, that is elſewhere uſed 
to denote ſlanderers of the human kind. and as 
he is thus denominated from this particular ſpecies 
of guilt, this ſhews how prevalent it is in * we 
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, ſtrongly intimates to us it's 


peculiar baſeneſs and 
malignitie. the moſt odious and deteſtable being 
in the univerſe derives his name from it. he and 
his confederate fallen, as we may, I ſuppoſe, juſtly 
enough preſume from the ſcripture repreſentation 
upon this head, are continually endevoring to aſ- 
ſwage their pain and miſerie, and to fatiate, it 
poſſible, their ſpite and malice, by recounting ſuch 
of the follies and imperfections of mankind as 
come within the compaſs of their knowlege, in 
aſperſing the moſt venerable characters, that have 
ever ap upon the theatre of our world, and 
perhaps in vilifying and calumniating the innocence 
and puritie of thoſe exalted ſpirits dwelling in that 
heavenly one, of which they themſelves were once 
inhabitants. ſuch is the converſation of hell ; and 
ſo exactly ſimilar to that, which is of all others the 
moſt pleaſing to numbers upon earth. but it is 
remarkable, that amidſt all this malignitie of cha- 
racter the devil can © transform himſelf into an 
« angel of light.” ſo little dependance is there to 
be had on the outward appearances of ſanctitie, 
and ſo eaſie a matter is it to cover over one con- 
tinued ſeries of baſe ingratitude, of the moſt in- 
human crueltie, of the d rancor, revenge 
and malice, under the maſk of wonderful tender- 
neſs and moſt endearing love. ſo conſiſtent our 
moſt deliberate oppoſi 


tion even to the beſt intended 


and moſt wiſely adapted meaſures of others, after 
the 
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of the higheſt affection even to the very perſons, 
who are ing them on. ſo perfectly recon- 
cilable in real life and manners, notwithſtanding 
it's groſs and ſhameful contrarietie in morals, the 
careſſing and flatterie of thoſe, when preſent, whom 
abſent we can with the greateſt pleaſure, if plea- 
ſure can indeed belong to a temper ſo malignant, 
ealumniate and. revile. let me conclude our re- 
flexions upon this particular with obſerving, that 
there is ſomething peculiarly well adapted in that 
brand of infamie, which is fixed in the ſcriptures 
upon the ſeveral vices, which we have now been 
ſpeaking of, by informing us, that they conſtitute 
the character of the infernal ſpirits themſelves, to- 
wards giving us the proper idea of their malignitie. 
and baſeneſs, as they are the very offences, which 
amongft mankind are apt to be the moſt gently 
treated. many of them human laws cannot reach. 
to moſt of them human cenfure is very favorable. 
and with the complication of all in his own real: 
character, a man may paſs through life with re- 
putation.. 

But, thirdly, in what the ſcripture has reveled 
to us concerning the fallen angels, there is an ad- 
ditional force and efficacie given to everie diſſuaſion 
from vice ariſing from the puniſhment to be here- 
after inflicted upon thoſe, who ſhall with obſtinate 
impenitencie ' perſevere in the practice of it. the 
certaintie of this puniſhment is by theſe diſcoveries 

| ſtrongly 
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more evident, than that, it the attributes of the 
ſupreme being and the honor of his government 
could not admit of the continuance of theſe ſpirits 
even in their © firſt eſtate” and original habita- 
tion, after they had corrupted their natures by fin 
and follie, the ſame attributes, the ſame inviolable 
honors of the divine government can never admit 
of his receiving us to the joys of that bleſſed world, 
whilſt any corrupt and ſinful affection is allowed to 
predominate in our ſouls. at the ſame time it muſt 
give us a very dreadful idea of theſe puniſhments 
in the nature of them, to think being aſ⸗ 
ſociated in this world of torments with none but 
theſe accurſed ſpirits. whole revilings, ſcoffs and 


inſults will moſt terribly aggravate all our pains, 


| ſhould that wretched ſtate, which heaven avert, 


ever prove to be our lot. and this eſpecially as we 
ſhall then have to dwell upon the reflexion, that 
had not the fault intirely been our own we might 
have been enjoying ſo much better companie. 

Once more, it muſt ſurely deſerve our moſt ſe- 
rious recollection, that the apoſtate ſpirits, not- 
withſtanding their ſtupendous fall from the moſt 
exalted heights of heaven, it may be, to the very 
loweſt ſtate of wretchedneſs and 5588 do yet 
retain in {ome meaſure their diſtinguiſhed powers 
of underſtanding, and are allowed a conſiderably 
extended ſphere of action, in which to be 


exerting 
them. of what little value then that worldly 
power, 
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wer, which we may poſſeſs to the full, and yet CHAP. u. 
te the children of the devil” by the reſemblance 
of our temper and affections to his t cha- 
rater; and conſequently the objects of divine 
hatred and diſpleaſure ! how little confidence to be 
placed upon any illuminations of the underſtanding 
as a means of recommending us to the divine a 
probation ? all the knowlege, all the faith even of 
an angel could not, as we ſee, prevent the expul- 
hon of numbers belonging to that exalted order, 
when once they became in temper and moral af- 
fection corrupt. and theſe we find to be in a very 
eonfiderable meaſure retained by thoſe fallen ones, 
though reſerved in © chains of darkneſs and hor- 
« ror © to the judgment of the great day.” 
« thou believeſt, that there is one God.” but 


what of that? „ the devils alſo believe and 
« tremble.” 
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On the peculiar diſcoveries of the goſpel relative to 


a future 


HEN treating in the firſt chapter of our 
firſt book upon thoſe diſcoveries relative to 
the religious and moral intereſts of mankind that 
had been originally made by the light of nature 
and reaſon, we endevored to ſhew, that the proof 
of a future ſtate in general, in which the righteous 
are to be made completely and to all eternitie hap- 
pie, and thoſe, who quit the preſent life with de- 
praved and vitious diſpoſitions, doomed to inex- 
preſſible miferie and woe, was upon this primarie 
foundation not only very cogent and convincing 
but likewiſe extremely obvious and apparent. in 
conſequence of which it came to be in fact the 
general belief of mankind in the heathen world. 
and this previous knowlege of it is what the ſcrip- 
tures themſelves of the new teſtament ſeem v 

plainly to ſuppoſe. let any one only attend to the 
manner in which our Savior ſpeaks upon this ſub- 
ject; and it muſt, I think, be undeniably appa- 
rent, that he inculcated this doftrine, not as a new, 


unheard 
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unheard of principle then firft publiſhed to the HT. it 
world, but as a fentiment familiar to the minds of 
thoſe, to, whom he was addreſſing himſelf, and 
which it was one principal deſign of his office as 
the prophet of the moſt high God to awaken, 
cherith and improve. thus, when directing his diſ- 
courſe to a ſurrounding multitude he pronounces 
«© the poor in ſpirit to be bleſſed, becauſe their's 
is © the kingdom of heaven, when he declares 
© thoſe to be bleſſed, who are perſecuted for 
C righteouſneſs fake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
«© heaven; when he calls upon them to “re- 
<« joice and be exceeding glad, for great is your 
«© reward in heaven: for ſo perſecuted they the 
«© prophets, that were before you,” when in the 
ſame diſcourſe he exhorts his hearers not to © Jay 
ce up for themſelves treaſures upon earth, where 
« moth and ruſt do corrupt, and where thieves 
© break through and ſteal; but to lay up for 
c themſelves treaſures in heaven, where neither 
© moth nor ruſt do corrupt, and where thieves do 
c not break through and ſteal ;* is this the lan- 
guage, this the ſtyle or manner of one, who was 
ſpeaking to them upon a ſubject of the higheſt 
poſſible moment and im ce, but, which how- 
ever they themſelves had till then been wholly un- 
acquainted with? when to another audience he re- 
commends it, that they ſhould . ſearch the ſcrip- 
e tures, for in them you think you have eternal 
&« life,” does he not in ſo many words repreſent 
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eternal life? and as by the ſcriptures here men- 
tioned we are undoubtedly to underſtand the writ- 
ings of Moſes and the prophets, ſo I think it muſt 
be ſufficiently evident, that in theſe writings that 
doctrine is no where ſpoken of as a peculiaritie of 
the moſaic or jewiſh inſtitution, but as the com- 
mon ſentiment of nature. when his diſciple St. 
Peter, in the name of the reſt of the apoſtles as 
well as in his own behalf and on occaſion of the 
queſtion he had put to them, © will ye alſo go 
« away?” anſwers; Lord, to whom ſhould we 
« go, thou haſt the words of eternal life?“ does 
not his language neceſſarily implie the ſentiment 
itſelf of a future ſtate as already familiar and in- 
timate to his mind, for the happineſs of which he 
conſiders the inſtructions and doctrine of our Sa- 
vior as in the beſt manner adapted to p them? 
if, when the apoſtles, after his aſcenſion ſpeak of 
Judas as being gone to his own place,” we are 
to underſtand the expreſſion, as I ſuppoſe it to be 
generally interpreted, as refering to the portion 
aſſigned him in the future world, nothing can be 
more evident than that the ſentiment is introduced 
not as a newly publiſhed doctrine, but as a com- 
monly received and well known idea. . when St. 
Paul thus addreſſes himſelf to the Jews of Antioch; 
c it was neceſſarie that the word of God ſhould 
« farſt be ſpoken to you; but ſeeing you put it 
from you and judge yourſelves unworthie of 
£ « everlaſting 


relative to a future flate. 


« everlaſting life, lo, we turn to the gentiles; CHAP. 1. 


and when, concerning theſe gentiles we are told, 


that upon it's being accordingly preached to them,. 
e they glorified the word of the Lord, and that 
e as many of them as were ordained,” or as the 
original word may properly denote and was un- 
doubtedly here intended to mean, diſpoſed, © to 
C eternal life, believed; what can be plainer, 
than that the doctrine of eternal life is not here 
ſpoken of as being a principle before unknown 
either to jew or gentile ? particularly as to this laſt 
expreſſion applied, as we fee, to the gentiles, how 
can we otherwiſe underſtand it than as refering to 
ſome happie influence, which the expectation and 
belief of a future ſtate had previouſly had upon 
their minds, and in conſequence of which they were 
« diſpoſed” upon the preſent occaſion to hearken 
to the doctrine of the goſpel ſo richly impregnated 
with this idea, and in it's great and ultimate aim 
intended to corroborate and enforce it, and to in- 
culcate upon mankind the neceſſarie meetneſs and 
preparation for it ? accordingly it is the fame great 
and inſpired apoſtle, who in his epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans ſo expreſsly aſſerts the knowlege and expecta- 
tion of a future ſtate to have been generally pre- 
valent throughout the heathen world. *© who, 
« knowing,” he fays, © the judgment of God, 
e that they, who commit ſuch things are worthie 
&« of death, not only do the fame, but have plea- 
« fure in them, that do them.” where by © the 


+ judgment 
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derſtand the retributions of a future world; and 
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we are undoubtedly to un- 


by „ death,” not the mere diſſolution itſelf of the 
animal frame, but the formidable and tremendous 
conſequences of it to the impenitent and ungodlie. 
for in itſelf alone it is the common fate of all. 
whereas the apoſtle is evidently here ſpeaking of 
{omething connected with it, hae was peculiar to 
thoſe, who “ commited ſuch things, and it is in 
the {ame epiſtle too, that we have occuring that ſo 
animated deſcription of this e tion, as 
having been that of the whole world itſelf from 
it's earlieſt age down to the period, in which 
the goſpel was firſt publiſhed to mankind. * for 
the carneſt expectatiom of the creature, or cre- 
«© ation, that is, the rational creation of mankind, 
« waiteth for the manifeſtation of the ſons of 
© God,” for the glories, the bright, conſpicuous 
honors, that are in that character ed 
upon them. © for the creature,” the race of 
mankind, ©** was made ſubje&t to vanitie, the 
comparative vanities of this life, not willingly,” 
not without ſome generous aſpirations after a ſtate 
more elevated and ſublime, but by reaſon of 
„him, who has ſubjected the fame in hope,” in 
conformitie to that _ conſtitution of things, 
which has for the pointed us to this in- 
ferior one, in hope however of that more glorious 
nnd be and even as a gratious diſcipline in 
ordet to the more perſect enjoyment of it; be- 
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« cauſe the creature itfelf alſo,” not any ſeparateCH ar. In. 
or peculiarly privileged bodie of mankind only, 
but the intire human race ſhall be delivered from 
«© the bondage of corruption, from all the vani- 
ties and imperfections of the preſent ſtate, in which 
alas, temptation and vice have ſo much power to- 
wards enthralling and captivating the mind, into 
© the glorious libertie of the children of God.” 
© for we know, that the whole creation,” and not 
merely the chriftian bodie, © groneth,” the very 
lame word, which in the immediately following 
verſe, as well as in the 2 Corinth. v. 2, and 4. he 
makes uſe of, by which to the ardent de- 
fires in reference to this future ſtate, entertained by 
himſelf and other chriftian converts, groneth, 
« and travaileth in pain until now.” 
when in that immediately following verſe he ſpeaks 
of chriſtians as having the © firſt fruits of the 
« ſpirit,” he refers undoubtedly to the reſurrection 
of our Lord making ſo eminent a part of the evi- 
dences in favor of a future ftate that are peculiar 
to the goſpel here ſtyled the ſpirit, and being at 
once ſo a ſpecimen, pledge and proof of it. 4 
it is the ſame kind of language with that he uſes 
in the above-mentioned fifth chapter of the ſecond 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, and where too he is fo 
expreſsly diſtinguiſhing between the natural evi- 
dences of a future ſtate and thoſe which ariſe from 
the ſpecial and miraculaus atteſtations of chriſti- 
anitie; now he that has wrought us to the ſelf- 
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vereign, eternal Deitie himſelf, who in very 
frame and conſtitution of our natures has inſpired 
this glorious hope. it follows, who alſo, in 
farther evidence and declaration of it, has given 
« us the earneſt of the ſpirit.” we find it to be 
accordingly by the author of the epiſtle to the 
hebrews expreſsly ſpoken of as founded upon w 
immutable thi namely, the promiſe” and 
<« the oath” of God. by the former of which we 
are undoubtedly to underſtand the natural indi- 
cations and evidences exhibiting in their united 
view. ſo truly promiſing an aſpect in favor of it. 
and by the latter, an oath being a more eſpecial and 
extraordinary method of aſſeveration amongſt man- 
kind, is very aptly denoted the miraculous diſpen- 
ſation of the goſpel. upon theſe principles it is, 
that St. Peter with the greateſt accuracie of ſenti- 
ment f of our being © begoten again unto 
<« this lively hope” in conſequence of our chriſtian 
belief. and even that very paſſage itſelf, which may 
ſeem fo ſtrongly to militate againſt what we have 
been inſiſting upon, is in fact confirmatorie of it. 
that I mean, in which © life and immortalitie are 
faid to be © brought to light by the goſpel ;”” the 
original word here rendered © brought to light” 
properly ſignifying to enlighten or to illuſtrate. it 
is the ſame with that, which occurs, John i. 9. 
< that was the true light, which lighteth” or en- 
lighteneth everie man, © that cometh into the 
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ment or principle is not firſt to diſcover but only I 
to corroborate and enforce it. 

And with the higheſt reaſon indeed it is, that 
the ſacred writings ſuppoſe the doctrine of a future 
ſtate to have been thus previouſly diſcovered. even 
independently of all conſiderations derived from 
the nature and qualitie, the excellencie and per- 
fection of our mental powers, the idea in general 
of the ſoul itſelf as a principle diſtin& from mat- 
ter and as a ſubſtance wholly ſpiritual, this fingle 
idea, I fay, carries us at leaſt thus far in the argu- 
ment, and ſurely it is no inconſiderable ſtep to take 
in it, that the deceaſe or diffolution of the one can 
by no means or in the leaſt degree implie the ex- 
tinction of the other or the loſs of any of it's pe- 
culiar powers. when we are told of any one, that 
he has unhappily loſt his hearing, we by no means 
think of infering from hence, that he muſt needs 
too have loſt his fight. and why, becauſe theſe are 
ſenſes in themſelves totally independent of one ano- 
ther, though connected in the ſame organiſed - 
ſyſtem of matter. in like manner the human ſoul 
and bodie being of a nature and ſubſtance wholly 
different from each other, notwithſtanding the 
temporarie union eſtabliſhed between them, there 
cannot be the leaſt pretence or color of reaſon for 
ſuppoſing, that the deſtruction of the bodily form 
and ceſſation of the merely animal life ſhould at all 
affect the vitalitie or being of the ſoul. and that 
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as much the matter of immediate conſciouſneſs and 
perception, as that between the now mentioned 


corporeal ſenſes. upon the footing therefore of 


this fingle argument alone the continuitie of our 
ſpiritual being, notwithſtanding the diffolution of 
the bodie, is the only ſentiment upon this head, 
that we can naturally embrace, or upon the juſt 
principles of philoſophical reaſoning adhere to, un- 
leſs haply there ſhould be any thing in the pecu- 
liar powers and properties belonging to this ſpiritual 
ſubſtance ſeparately and in themſelves conſidered to 
indicate any ſuch approching termination of them. 
but here every thing aloud proclaims the contrarie. 
ſuppoſing only in general the exiſtence of an in- 
telligent and gratiouſly deſigning mind, from whom 
we ourſelves and all other beings around us have 
derived that being, and whatever it is that conſti- 
tutes their peculiar natures, how ſhall we better judge 
concerning the final deitination of this or that in 
particular, the place or ſituation in nature aſſigned to 
it, than by the conſideration of it's peculiar powers 
fiting it more directly for this or that? we ſee in 
the peculiar make and ſtructure of the feathered 
tribe the niceſt correſpondence to that airie region 
in which they roam: in the ſcalie claſs the like 
peculiar form adapted to the element aſſigned 
them. and thus too the terreſtrial animal we find 
with never-failing exactneſs and proportion to be 
poſſeſſed of appetites and powers accommodated ta 
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takes his range. nor is it only in this general cor- 
reſpondence, that the wiſe and provident hand of 
nature is ſo eaſily, but yet never without the high- 
eſt occaſion given for our admiration, to be diſ- 
cerned. the fame beautiful ordonance and adjuſt- 
ment is apparent in the ſtill more appropriate de- 
rtments of theſe reſpective elements. the le- 
& viathan, as the pſalmiſt obſerves, © is made to 
<« play in the ſea,” and not in the ſcantie river or 
ſmall-dimenfhioned pool. the lion and the tiger 
have the deſert and the foreſt for their appointed 
habitation. and in any leſs extended ſcope how 
inſignificant and uſeleſs would have been their pe- 
culiar ſtrength and fierceneſs, or magnitude of 
form? and can we imagin, that there ſhould not be 
at leaſt an equal order and proportion apparent in 
the mental ſcene? and yet in man how difficult to 
be diſcerned, ſhould we once ſuppoſe the whole 
extent and compaſs of his being to be confined to 
this world alone ? his faculties are by much too 
big, too vaſt, the affections and deſires inſeparable 
from his frame by far too elevated and enlarged, to 
meet with their full and adequate gratification in the 
preſent ſcene. to know, to contemplate, to adore, 
to love, to reſemble and to exult in the approving 
ſmile of his maker, theſe are the high prerogatives 
of his frame, theſe the ſovereign and moſt exalted 
honors of his being. in compariſon of which, or 
the happineſs reſulting from them, how mean, how 
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animal nature can afford him ! and yet in the pre- 
ſent ſtate how many his avocations from the exer- 
ciſe and cultivation of theſe ſuperior powers ; the 
powers themſelves however remaining in their tulleft 
ſtrength and vigor; nay, though ever ſo aſſiduouſſ 

cultivated, only becoming by that very means Fd 
much the more enlarged and capacious ſtill ? the 
bodily ſenſes and appetites perform their ſeveral 
offices to the full in the preſent life. they ſoon 
attain to their utmoſt poſſible perfection, and then 
gradually and ſenſibly decay. all which amounts 
to the moſt evident proof in nature, that they 
were deſigned only for the uſes of the preſent ſtate. 
but the dire& contrarie of all this is true with re- 
ſpect to the mental powers and affections. the 
more they are exerciſed and by how much the 
longer cultivated and employed, ſo much the more 
do they expand themſelves, and with a propor- 
tionably greater vigor and alertneſs purſue their ſe- 
veral objects and delights. and the higheft im- 
provements, that we can now make in knowlege, 
virtue and devotion, ſerve only to convince us, that 
there is ſomething yet beyond, not only infinitely 
deſireable, but in the progreſſive culture and exer- 


ciſe of the ſame faculties actually to be attained. 


to imagin therefore, that man with all this provi- 
ſion for a future ſtate about him, this native ten- 
dencie towards it, theſe eager deſires after it, this 
deeply feeled and ever growing capacitie for it, 
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not deſigned for ſuch a ſtate, would be in effect 
the ſame abſurditie as to imagin, that the tree was: 
intended by nature to bloſſom only, but not to 
bear fruit, the bird deſigned only for the neſt, or 
the unborn child to periſh in the womb. thus ap- 
parently and conſpicuouſly, thus powerfully, uni- 
formly, and by the conſpiring tendencie of everie 
facultie, of everie affection belonging to our na- 
tures, have we been formed to the hope of immor- 
talitie. and there is, I think, a prodigious co- 
gencie and force in the obſervation made by Athe- 
nagoras in his treatiſe de Mortuorum Reſurrectione, 
F. 13, p. 189, that, as the objects, which the hu- 
man mind 1s naturally fited to contemplate are eter- 
nal, namely the perfections of the ſovereign being, 
we may juſtly conchude the mind itſelf to be made 
for the eternal contemplation of them. accord- 
ingly he infifts upon it, that the grand and pri- 
marie topic of argument in proof of a future ſtate 
is the nature, faculties and conſtitution of the hu- 
man mind, conſidered in connexion with the ori- 
ginally benevolent purpoſe and deſignation of it's 
creator. his own treatiſe refered to is evidently 
founded upon this principle. and he is, in ſhort, 
almoſt angry with thoſe, of whom he fays there 


were many, and I am apt to think there are ſome 
fuch reaſoners now, who made the condemnation 
of the wicked to be the ſole argument for a future 
fate ; which he fays is only the third reaſon for it, 
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good men would be excluded from it. Vid. Athe- 
nag. ibid. F. 12. p. 185, 6. 

But how prodigiouſly will the force and con- 
viction of our preſent reaſoning ſtill be heightened 
by a more diſtinct recollection of the character and 
perfections of that divine being, who has thus 
« wrought us to it.” thus formed and fabricated 
by the powers of our mental frame for immortal 
aims, it is not from any inferior, promethean hand 
that we have derived theſe high prerogatives of 
being, but from that of the ſovereign and eternal 
deitie himſelf, to whom not only do we aſcribe in 
general the character of benevolence and good-will, 
but concerning whom we have everie reaſon, that 
ſurrounding nature, philoſophic wiſdom, ſerious 
reflexion or well-applied experience can ſuggeſt, 
for believing, that he is exuberantly and immenſely 
good. and of ſuch a being and in a caſe like this 
can we ſuppoſe him to be the inſpirer of abortive 
hopes ? in the order of his ſovereign and univerſal 
providence, how often may we have ſeen this or 
the other occurence bearing tor a while but a com- 
fortleſs and gloomie aſpect, yet appearing in the 
end to be productive of ſome highly welcome and 
ſatisfying good? and in this there is nothing but 
what is exactly correſponding to the idea of his in- 
finite benevolence conſidered in conjunction with 
the ſcantineſs and imperfection of our views. but 
that the fair and lovely aſpects of nature, her pro- 
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terminate at length, or as we may rather ſay, ter- 
minate ſo very ſoon, in the total loſs and abſolute 
deprivation of the good ſhe thus forebodes, upon 
what principles ſhall we reconcile this to a cha- 
racer of ſovereign and boundleſs love? furely that 
gratious being, who thus brings out of evil, 
will ſcarcely withhold from us that very good, the 
hope of which he has himſelf inſpired. or ſhall 
we be content to ſay, that ſuch a hope might be 
neceſſarie as a moral inftrument in the hand of 
providence for maintaining the regularitie and good 
order of ſocietie in the preſent ſtate, and that this 
may be abundantly ſufficient to account for it's 
having been ſo deeply rooted in our natures, with- 
out ſuppoſing the actual accompliſhment of it to 
have been ever intended ? but muſt it not be alto- 
gether as eaſie to omnipotence to gratifie this hope 
in beſtowing the expected good, as at firſt to in- 
ſpire it for theſe temporarie uſes alone ? muſt it not 
be altogether as eaſie to the ſovereign creator to 
continue our being into ſome future ſcene, as it was 
at firſt to give it? is there any power in nature, 
ſuppoſing this to be his intention, that can in op- 
oſition to it © ſtay his hand, or ſay unto him, 
« what doeſt thou? is it not a hope, the gratifi- 
cation of which, far unlike in this reſpect to thoſe 
we ſometimes entertain in reference to the objects 
of this earthly ſcene, in which to be indulged 
would be our miſcrie; is it not, I lay, an hope, the 
gratification 
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oratification of which will be in the higheſt degree 
{utable and felicitating to our natures ? and theſe 
principles admited, how ſhall we be able to ac- 
count for the non-accompliſhment of it, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe preſent uſes to be ſerved by the hope 
itſelf, without directly abridging and contracting 
our ideas of the divine benignitie and love; nay 
without ſuppoſing the ſupreme deitie himſelf by 
the peremptorie interpoſition, as it were, of his 
own will to reſtrain and limit the exertions of it? 
and ſhall we ever aſſume that as a meaſure or prin- 
ciple in the conduct of divine providence, the rea- 
ſon of which is only to be derived from a defect of 
goodneſs ? or what ſhould we think of any earthly 
parent ſeeing it neceſſarie to encorage the obedi- 
ence of his child by the promiſe of ſome future 
good, and being able with infinite eaſe to effectuate 
that promiſe, ſhould nevertheleſs decline it; and 
this notwithſtanding the happieſt influence ariſing 
from ſuch a promiſe in the caſe ſuppoſed upon the 
ingenuous and filial temper ? ſhall we then heighten 
the abſurditie yet farther by imputing ſuch an im- 
perfection of moral character to the father of the 
univerſe, which we can ſcarcely imagin to be poſſi- 
ble in that of the earthly parent? but after all it 
by no means appears to be a juſtly concluded prin- 
ciple, that there ſhould be any ſuch abſolute neceſ- 
ſitie for the ation and hope of a future life, 
in order to the well-being of ſocietie in the preſent 
ſtate. it's vaſt utilitie, it's high, unſpeakable, infi- 
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fort and joy of individuals, as well as in it's in- 
fluence upon public order and ſocial manners, 
ought with the warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude and 
praiſe to that ſovereign deitie, who has © wrought” 
it in us, to be acknowleged. yet had no ſuch fu- 
ture ſtate of being been indeed the alloted portion 
of mankind, the immediate ſatisfactions Of 
and the horrors of a guiltie mind might have been 
rendered ſo much the more intenſe, and the natural 
conſequences of virtue and vice in the preſent life 
have been ſo much the more deeply and ſenſibly 
impreſſed upon the human apprehenſion, as v 
effectually to anſwer the ends of a moral diſcipline 
extending only in it's ultimate and higheſt views to 
ſo thort a period of being. ſuppoſing however 
ſuch a future ſtate to be in the infinite goodneſs of 
the ſovereign mind ordained for man, it is natural 
to imagin, that the hope of it ſhould be inter- 
woven into the preſent ſyſtem of things in order to 
heighten the felicities of our being here, and to 
animate the progreſs of that virtue by which alone 
we can be qualified for the glories of this higher 
ſcene. 

Upon ſuch previous reflexions I have dwelled 
the longer, as unhappily it has come to be with 
numbers a principle, nay to be conſidered almoſt 
as a dutie, to depretiate theſe natural arguments in 
favor of a future ſtate, and as far as it is in their 
power to annihilate them, intending the greater 
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fundamental article upon it's fingle evidence alone. 
but ſurely by how much the more intereſting a 
doctrine we eſteem it, ſo much the leſs willing 
ſhould we be, on this very account, to reſt the in- 
tire proof of it upon any excluſive mode of rea- 
ſoning, or manner of reveling it. with pleaſure, 
methinks, both in our own behalf, and for the ſake 
of human nature in general, ſhould we be hearken- 
ing to everie voice, that did but ſo much as whiſper 
a ſentiment like this. but if nature has in fact, 

not with an indiſtinct, a feeble or a dubious voice, 
but articulately, clearly, loudly proclaimed. the 
truth, what can I call it, but treacherie to ourſelves, 
treacherie to mankind, treacherie in religion's ſa- 
cred, all- important cauſe, to be not only turning 
a deaf ear to it ourſelves, but even at pains to ſtiffle 
and ſuppreſs the ſound of a voice ſo welcome, that 
neither may others any longer hear it! the honor of 
religion in general as a ſovereignly efficacious means 
of human virtue and human happineſs will furely 
be beſt conſulted by having all it's principles eſta- 
bliſhed upon the largeſt bottom. and can we rea- 
ſonably, naturally or conſiſtently ſacrifice this in 
honor of any particular inftitution intended to en- 
force it ? or how indeed, I would rather aſk, can 
it be to the honor of chriſtianitie, how contribute 
to it's greater utilitie, how increaſe the comforts 
ariſing from it, to be thus induſtriouſſy employed 
in extinguiſhing all other lights, by which it's own 
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more firmly evinced. will they become leſs im- 
portant on account of the higher degree of evi- 
dence attending them ? can the hope of a tuture 
life be leſs welcome, leſs joyous to the heart of 
man for his having accumulated proof in favor of 
it? will that, which chriſtianitie affords, be at all 
the more credible or ſatisfactorie for ſtanding alone; 
or the force of it's own peculiar teſtimonie in 
any degree abated by being conſidered in con- 
junction with other evidences appearing in con- 
firmation of it? but, though this doctrine of a fu- 
ture ſtate cannot juſtly be looked upon as being 
peculiar to chriſtianitie, though we cannot be ſaid 
to have derived our knowlege of it originally from 
the goſpel, yet does it contain ſo many glorious 
peculiarities in illuſtration of it, that it is indeed 
with the utmoſt proprietie ſpoken of by St. Peter 
in the paſſage we have cited, as having © begoten 
us again unto this lively hope.” theſe we will 
now procede to conſider, both for the comiort and 
ſatisfaction of our own minds, and in honor of 
that religion which we profeſs. for of fuch infi- 
nite moment and importance is this doctrine of a 
future ſtate, both to ourſelves and tv the reſt of 
mankind, for whoſe happineſs hereafter, as well as 
in the preſent life, we are bound to be moſt af- 
fectionately concerned, that nothing, one would 
imagin, could make chriſtianitie more welcome to 
us, than the conſideration, that by it's peculiar 
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BOOK 1V. principles and authoritie it has in fo direct and ad- 
mirable a manner inculcated, illuſtrated and en- 
forced a hope ſo © animating ;” a hope, that car- 
Tries in it the full accompliſhment of all our moſt 
eager expectations, of all our moſt intenſe and ar- 
dent wiſhes. nor can any thing be more highly 
honorable to chriſtianitie itſelf, than ſo gloriouſly 
to have enlightened, as we ſhall find in fact it has, 
a doctrine thus effentially, thus infinitely important 
to man, which it could not originally revele. in 
the proſecution of this deſign we {hall be under the 
neceſſitie of recuring to ſome topics of argument, 
that have been already inſiſted upon in treating up- 
on the ſeveral ſubjects, with which they were more 
immediately connected. but the collecting toge- 
ther into one united and ſummarie view the various 
illuſtrations and enforcements, which this great 
doctrine has received from chriſtianitie, and in 
which conſiſts ſo much of it's excellencie and uſe- 
fulneſs, is a matter of too much moment to be 
upon any ſuch conſideration neglected. and this 
the rather, as ſuch a review itſelf, independently 
of this particular intention to be anſwered by it, 
may not be without it's uſe. theſe peculiarities 
then of the goſpel we will go on to point out un- 
der the two following heads. the evidence of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; and the 
nature, on the one hand, of that happineſs, which 
will conſtitute theſe rewards, and on the other, of 
thoſe torments, in which theſe future puniſhments 
wall 
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ticulars, or the evidences of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, what there is peculiar to 
the goſpel is derived partly from the external evi- 
dence of chriſtianitie itſelf, and partly from it's in- 
ternal ſtructure, or thoſe principles and doctrincs, 
which theſe evidences were intended to eſtabliſh. 
under each of theſe particulars ſeveral topics have 
been already infifted upon relative to the preſent 
argument. and they are for the main as follows. 
in the firſt place, the general evidence in favor of 
chriſtianitie is ſo great as to be abundantly ſufficient 
for ſatisfying our minds as to the truth of thoſe 
doctrines, that are in everie reſpect peculiar to it, 
and reſt for the proof of them upon that evidence 
alone. from hence it muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
it can be no ſmall degree of confirmation, that is 
given by theſe evidences, to any doctrine promul- 
gated by it, that had been previouſly made known 
to mankind by the light of nature, and conſe- 
quently to that of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments in particular. again, ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable of thoſe miracles, in which the 
external evidence of chriſtianitie conſiſts, are in a 
peculiar manner and by their diſtin& and ſpecial 
nature adapted to enforce this doctrine. there is 
no doubt to be made, but that the external atteſ- 
tations of the goſpel might have been ſo contrived 
as to be everie way ſufficient for the confirmation 


of it's truth, even though the © author” of it 
had 
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newed the life of any others. miracles of another 
kind might have been wrought in ſuch numbers, 
in ſuch varietie, and with ſuch circumſtances of 
credibilitie, as fully to have anſwered that end, 
eren though not accompanied with any of this 
particular kind or ſpecies, as is evident from the 
inſtance of Moſes, who never raiſed any from the 
dead. nevertheleſs in ſuch miracles as theſe at- 
tending the publication of the goſpel the advantage 
is apparent. at the ſame time, that they anfwer 
the general purpoſe of a divine teſtimonie to the 
truth of chriſtianitie, they are likewiſe a proof in 
kind of that particular doctrine of a future ſtate 
contained in it; ſo many ſpecimens as it were of 
it's realitie. in the perſons reſtored to life, and by 
their actions and converſation manifeſting them- 
ſelves to be the very ſame, who once animated the 
bodies now again quickened by the reviving 
of the redeemer, providence, as we obſerved when 
diſcourſing more directly upon the ſubject, has ſup- 
plied us with a kind of demonſtration, addreſſed 
to the ſenſes and made familiar to the mind, of the 
poſſibilitie of continuing in ſome other ſtate the 
ſame conſcious individual beings we are in this. 
and then, ſecondly, in the internal ſtructure of 
the goſpel, or the principles, which it's miraculous 
evidences were intended to inculcate, there has been 
a very ftriking atteſtation given to the truth of this 
doctrine, additional to thoſe direct and poſitive de- 
clarations, 
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many of it's capital and leading diſcoveries do we 
find enforcing upon us this belief, and in a manner 
ſo convincing, that we cannot but ſuppoſe it to 
have been the expreſs intention of heaven, among 
other important ends to be anſwered by them, that 
they ſhould do ſo. thus, for example, the realitie 
of another ſtate is, as we have ſcen, taught us in 
the goſpel, by one, who has actually been an inha- 
bitant of it, who moſt ſolemnly declares, that he 
has himſelf for a long time reſided in it, and to the 
credibilitie of whoſe teſtimonie, were we to conſider 
it as merely human, no exception lies. is not this 
a circumſtance even upon the footing of natural 
evidence alone ſtrongly inviting our aſſent? the ſu- 
preme being, had he ſeen fit, could eaſily have em- 
powered a mere man like ourſelves to have wrought 
the very ſame miracles, that were performed by our 
bleſſed Savior, and to have taught under the ſanction 
of theſe miracles the very ſame doctrines, that 
were by him publiſhed to mankind.. what then 
can we more naturally ſuppoſe, than that in ap- 
pointing one of the original inhabitants of the 
world of ſpirits to be his meſſenger to our race it 
was the gratious deſign of the ſovereign Deitie, 
that the aſſurances he ſhould give us in relation to 
ſuch a world might be attended with everie poſſi- 
ble motive of conviction ? in ſhort our bleſſed Sa- 
vior, as we have already endevored more largely to 
ſhew, has taught the doctrine of a future ſtate * 

all: 
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BOOK 1V. all the fame advantages for gaining our aſſent, as 

I naturally attend the report of any credible perſon 
informing us of ſome particular ſpot or territorie 
in this world of ours, which he himſelf had actu- 
ally viſited, though we perhaps had never ſo much 
as heard of it before. but as one plain and con- 
vincing argument in proof of a future ſtate is to 
be thus evidently deduced from the pre-exiſtence 
of Chriſt, fo likewiſe is this doctrine in the ſtrongeſt 
manner illuſtrated by the original dignitie of his 
perſon. he appeared upon earth on purpoſe to 
promote the higheſt intereſts of mankind, to re- 
cover a degenerate world to ſentiments of religion 
and the love of virtue. but would a being thus 
eminent and illuſtrious in his nature, would the 
only-begoten of the father, would that very being, 
who throughout the whole rational and moral uni- 
verſe was of all others the brighteſt and moſt re- 
ſplendent image of his ſovereign glories ; would 
this very being, I ſay, have been ſent into the 
world even to advance ſuch an intereſt as this, if 
after all, the glorious effects of his miſhon muſt 
have terminated within the ſhort period of human 
life on earth? had ſuch been the neceſſarie limita- 
tion even of the higheſt human happineſs, would 
it not have been far more congruous to the nature 
of the miſſion and to the wiſdom of the ſovereign 
mind, to have employed ſome vaſtly inferior being ? 
and when in the ſyſtem itſelf of goſpel-doctrine we 

find ſuch a particular ftreſs laid upon this amazing 


I and 
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and incomprehenſible dignitie of it's author in his 
perſonal rank and character, what can we fo juſtly 
preſume to have been the deſign of this, as that 
of inculcating upon us the belief, that the ſouls, 
which a being of fo ſublime and elevated a nature 
came to redeem, muſt needs be immortal? and 
this is an argument prodigiouſly heightened by 
conſidering, that for their redemption he not only 
became incarnate and a ſojourner here on earth, 
which in itſelf alone would have been an abaſe- 
ment beyond expreſſion great and condeſcending, 
but likewiſe, while dwelling among us fubmited to 
the very loweſt condition of outward life, to the 
varietie of ſufferings and ſorrows, and to 

all the indignities, that the moſt inveterate malice 
could invent, expiring at length in conſequence of 
it between two malefactors on the croſs. is it any 
way credible, that ſuch a ſtupendous act of con- 
deſcenſion as this ſnould have taken place according 
to the plan and meaſures of divine providence it- 
ſelf in order to ſave the creature of a day, to 
reſcue, even though it were from ſin, a being, 
who was ſo ſoon to ſink into nothing, or to im- 
preſs upon the heart of man that divine image, 
which after a few moments more elapſed on earth 
was to be effaced for ever? the fame general con- 
clufions apparently follow from the perſonal dig- 
nitie of that holy ſpirit, who bore fo ſignal a part 
in the original eftabliſhment of the goſpel, and 
who is ftill, as the miniſter of God's fpiritual 
3 P kingdom 
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kingdom on earth employed in promoting among 
mankind the great and ultimate deſign of it. we 
have likewiſe ſeen it to be the office of an innu- 
merable company of thoſe exalted ſpirits, the an- 
gels of heaven to miniſter to the heirs of ſalvation” 

in promoting that virtue, which according to the 
gratious ſtipulations of the goſpel intitles to it. 
and is not this likewiſe a grand, illuſtrious mini- 
{tration ſtrongly intimating to our cooleſt judgment 
and at the ſame time urging the ſentiment on our 
warmeſt paſſions, the dignitie of human nature, 
the importance of human virtue here on earth, and 
conſequently our connexion with ſome ſucceding 
ſtate of exiſtence, in which this our native dignitie 
is to appear in all it's luſtre, and our virtue be 
made complete? thus from every one of theſe 
topics ſeparately conſidered, there ariſes a plain and 
obvious, a natural and convincing argument, an ar- 
gument ſupported by all the peculiar authoritie of 
that chriſtian religion, from whence we have de- 
rived them, in proof of a future ſtate. how great 
then muſt be their force, when viewed in their 
united ſtrength, and when we ſeriouſly aſk our- 
ſelves, whether it be likely, whether it be poſſible, 
that all heaven ſhould be thus employed in behalt 
of man, and yet man after all have a being fo 
{ſhort and t, as after a few days of compa- 
rative vanitie paſſed, to exiſt no more for ever ? 
ſuch then are the and highly eminent ad- 
vantages of the goſpel with reſpect to the evi- 
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wards. 

Let us procede to inquire, in the ſecond place, 
what peculiar diſcoveries it has made to us in re- 
lation to the nature of that happineſs and miſerie, 
in which theſe rewards and puniſhments conſiſt, 
and what are the advantages we derive from it in 
reference to theſe particulars. and here it muſt be 
extremely obvious, in the firſt place, to thoſe, who 
are in any meaſure converſant with the ſacred writ- 
ings of the new teſtament, that the peculiar diſ- 
coveries they contain in relation to the happineſs of 
a future world, principally conſiſt in the information 
they have given us concerning the connexions, 
which we are there to have with thoſe very beings, 
thoſe exalted beings we have been ſpeaking of under 
the preceding topic. we are come, ſays the 
author of the epiſtle to the hebrews, in pleaſing 
hope, in firm perſuaſion, in full affurance, © we 
are already © come,” not only © to God, the 
judge of all, and to the ſpirits of juſt men made 
perfect, but as a chriſtian writer he was enabled 
to add, © and to Jeſus, the mediator of the better 
c covenant, and to an innumerable companie of 
« angels.” with theſe glorious beings are we to 
be affociated in the heavenly world to all eternitie. 
and with reſpect to the © angels” in particular, it 
is in theſe facred ſcriptures declared, that we are 
hereafter to be like them. a declaration, that 
cannot but give us very great ideas of the ſubli- 
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that it informs us, from whence principally it will 
ariſe ; namely, from the exaltation, exerciſe and 
perfection of our moral powers. for they are 
e holie angels.” and this is their higheſt honor. 
the moſt honorable likeneſs therefore, that we can 
bear to them, and which we may ſo naturally pre- 
ſume to have been chiefly intended by our bleſſed 
Savior in, ſuch a declaration, muſt neceſſarily con- 
ſiſt in reſembling their heavenly virtues. but what 
the ſcriptures primarily and for the moſt part inſiſt 
upon in reference to this particular, is our being 
hereafter united in ſocietie with the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt himſelf. thus our Savior in his laſt affec- 
tionate ſolemn prayer for his diſciples, makes it the 
matter of his requeſt in behalf of all his followers, 
and not of theſe diſciples only, that they may 
© be with him, where he is, to behold his glorie.” 
the ſame apprehenſions concerning the heavenly 
happineſs we are taught by St. Paul to entertain in 
that ardent, but yet, as appears, ſubmiſſive with ; 
« for I defer to depart, and to be with Chriſt, 
« which is far better. and he elſewhere affures 
us, that if we ſuffer with Chriſt, we ſhall alfo 
« reign with him.” once more, in the book of 
revelation our bleſſed Savior is repreſented as ſo- 
lemnly declaring, that to him, who overcometh, 
« will he grant to fit in his throne,” or as the 
paſſage ought by all means to have been rendered 
according to the ſame uſe of as ad wi 
5 other 
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near it, even as © he himſelf alſo overcame and is 
« ſet in or at his father's throne ;” and that © they 
«© who are worthie ſhall walk with him in white,” 
clothed with the moſt reſplendent glories. what 
could have given us either a more exalted or a more 
amiable idea of the happineſs of a future world ? 
our bleſſed Savior is there eminently and richly 
* crowned with glorie and honor.” among all 
the heavenly inhabitants he is diſtinguiſhed as en- 
Joying in the very higheſt degree the divine com- 
placencie and love. and yet is the future ſtate al- 
loted for the and virtuous of our world con- 
ſtantly repreſented in the ſcriptures, nay a parti- 
cular emphaſis ſeems to be laid upon it, not only as 
a ftate of union and ſocietie with him, but cven 
of nearneſs to him. it muſt therefore be a ſtate, in 
which we ourſelves ſhall be ſharing in this divine 
lacencie after a manner at preſent incompre- 
henſible, but, as we may well believe, in ſuch a 
manner and to ſuch a degree likewiſe, as will ad- 
vance both the dignitie and felicitie of our natures 
to a confummately glorious and moſt exalted height. 
and what extatic rapturous entertainment muſt it 
needs afford us, invigorated and enlarged as then 
will be our minds in the ſentiments of devotion, to 
be affociated with this glorious, this inconceivably 
t and illuſtrious being in celebrating the praiſes 

of © his father and our father, his God and our 
« God?” and what a peculiarly exquiſite ſatisfac- 
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fections then to behold the glories of that merci- 
ful, condeſcending Savior, who, whilft here on 
earth, endured ſuch a varietie of ſorrows for our 
ſakes! to ſee that compaſſionate Jeſus adored by 
the higheſt angels of heaven, who, whilſt here 
below, was reviled and inſulted by the loweſt and 
by the worſt of men! and, though there is not, 
that I know of, any diſtinct mention made in the 
{criptures of the holie ſpirit in this particular view, 
as one of thoſe exalted, heavenly beings, with 
whom the good and virtuous are in a future ſtate 
to be ſocially united, yet from the general analogie 
of the ſacred writings we may ſafely conclude, that 
this will be a yet farther particular contributing to 
the perfection of their bliſs. but beſides this fo- 
pleaſing and delightful idea of the heavenly hap- 
pineſs, which arifes from that connexion with all 
theſe refined and elevated ſpirits, of which the goſpel 
has informed us, there is another moſt important 
end, which the revelation of it was undoubtedly 
n to anſwer, and to which everie one for 
himſelf ought with the utmoſt ſollicitude and ear- 
neſtneſs of ſoul to be applying it. it is a con- 
nexion directly and moſt admirably fitted to con- 
vince us of the abſolute neceſſitie of our own per- 
ſonal virtue and holineſs, in order to our partici- 
pation in the joys of immortalitie, and to enforce 
that grand maxim of chriſtianitie and of all true 
religion, that without it no man ſhall ever fee 
cc the 
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e the Lord.” for what happineſs can it be to usCHAP. nt. 
to be joined in ſocietie with theſe venerable, exalted © 
beings, if we are not in the taſte and inclination of 

our own minds formed to their heavenly reliſh and 
god-like diſpoſition ? or how can it be conſiſtent 

with their perfect and undiſturbed felicitie, that with- 

out this fimilar. love of virtue we ſhould be ad- 

mited into communion with them ? or rather in- 


deed how is it poſſible, that any ſuch communion 
ſhould ſubſiſt? „ can two walk together unleſs 


«© they be agreed? can righteouſneſs have fel- 
4 lowſhip with unrighteouſneſs, Chrift with Belial, 
light with darkneſs ?” 

With reſpe&t likewiſe to the puniſhments of a 
future world, the goſpel not only informs us of 
the exiſtence of thoſe infernal ſpirits, the devil and 
his angels, whoſe original apoſtaſie and preſent 
fituation we treated of in the preceding chapter, 
but has alſo, as we then more particularly obſerved, 
greatly heightened our idea of theſe puniſhments 
by aſſuring us, that it is in the companie of theſe 
forlorn and wretched ſpirits that the obſtinately 
wicked and impenitent are to have their portion 
aſſigned them. of the day of judgment likewiſe, 
the ſolemn, public day of judgment and the 
many great and fingular advantages, which ariſe 
from the appointment of it, we have treated at 
large, and ſhall therefore now only ſuggeſt this 
ſingle ſentiment by way of recollection in relation 


to it, and in order to render the argument of this 
chapter 
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of ſuch a day, and for all the advantages attending 
the expectation of it we are intirely indebted to 
the goſpel. it is at this grand ſolemnitie, that the 
reſurrection, or reſtoration to an embodied ſtate, 
is to commence. then it is, that they who are 
« in their graves, ſhall hear the voice of the ſon 
« of man, and come forth; they that have done 
« good to the reſurrection of life, and they that 
«© have done evil to the reſurrection of damnation.” 
with reſpect to which it is to be obſerved, that our 
beſt and pureſt, our moſt ſatisfying and elevated 
pleaſures do not even in the preſent life ariſe from 


the bodie. it would therefore be extremely un- 
natural to imagin, that this ſhould be the caſe in 
the next. and we may be very ſufficiently happie 
hereafter, if being like the angels of God can 
make us ſo, without having any bodies at all. 
the foul,” ſays Tertullian, „will know well 
enough how to have it's griefs and it's joys in 
© another world, even though ſeparated from the 
« fleſh; ſince, even whilſt in the fleſh, it can 
*« grieve, when it has a mind, though that be un- 
« hurt; and can, if fo diſpoſed, rejoice, though 
that be injured or in pain. and if it can do 
this at it's own pleaſure here, how much more 
e according to the judiciary appointment of God 
« after death? nor are all it's operations, in the 
* moral eſtimation of them, even now performed 
te with the inftrumentalitic of the fleſh ; the di- 
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vine cenſure extending even to it's imple cogi- 
tations and mere naked volitions. he that look- 
eth, ſo as to luſt, has already commited adulterie 
in his heart. and what more congruous, than 
that tor a crime commited without the concur- 
*« rence of the fleſh, the ſoul ſhould be puniſhed, 
even though it were in no expectation of being 
ever again united to the fleſh. in like manner 
4 for thoſe pious ſentiments and affections, in 
« which it made no uſe of the fleſh, it ſhall in re- 
« compence be comforted without the fleſh.” 
adco novit, for ſo runs the original paſſage refered 
to, apud inferos anima & dolere & gaudere fine 
carne; quia & in carne illæſa, ſi velit, dolet, & 
læſa, ſi velit, gaudet. hoc, ſi ex arbitrio ſuo in 
vita, quanto magis ex judicio Dei poſt mortem? 
ſed nec omnia opera cum carnis miniſterio anima 
partitur; nam & ſolos cogitatus & nudas voluntates 
cenſura divina perſequitur. qui viderit ad concu- 
piſcendum, jam adulteravit in corde. ergo propter 
hoc congruentiſſimum eſt animam, licet non expec- 
tata carne, puniri, quod non ſociata carne com- 
miſit. fic & ob cogitatus pios & benevolos, in qui- 
bus carne non eguit, ſine carne recreabitur. of 
this independence of the ſoul upon the bodie, as 
appearing in the ſtate of ſleep, he has in another 
paſſage of this treatiſe given us ſo lively a repre- 
ſentation, that I cannot but here ſubjoin it in far- 
ther illuſtration of the preſent topic. when we 
« are aſleep,” fays he, the foul itſelf pretends 
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gone about it's bulineſs, and by thus diſ- 
* ſembling it's preſence gives us a very uſeful hint 
as to the approaching time, when it muſt be 
gone indeed. yet all the while it has it's dreams. 
© Nor is it ever idle or at reſt, ſcorning to ſubmit 
« it's native immortalitie to the ſtupifying, lethar- 
gic power. and very ſufficient evidence is it 
indeed, that upon ſuch occaſions it gives us of a 
" perpetually moving and active principle, that be- 
« longs to it. it travels over ſea and land, trani- 
acts a multitude of affairs and is oft in a mightie 
« buſtle. it is ſometimes hard at work, and at 
« another time diverts itſelf ; ſometimes it is in 
« grief, and ſometimes in joy; things lawful and 
« unlawful are the object of it's purſuits; upon 
«© the whole making us thoroughly ſenſible, that 
eit can acquit itſelf very ably without the body, 
and is well furniſhed with limbs and members 
of it's own." - ſic patitur, ut alibi agere videa- 
tur, diſſimulatione præſentiæ futuram abſentiam 
ediſcens; & tamen interim ſomniat, nec quieſcit 
nec ignaveſcit omnino, nec naturam immortalitatis 
ſervam ſopori addicit. probat ſe mobilem ſemper. 
terra, mari peregrinatur, negotiatur, agitatur, la- 
borat, ludit, dolet, gaudet, licita atque inlicita 
perſequitur. oftendit, quod fine corpore etiam 
plurimum poſſit, quod & fais inſtructa fit membris. 
Tertull. de anima fub. fine & c. xliii. neverthe- 
leſs, as the ſcriptures have aſſured us, that at the 
grand period of public and — judgment the 
4 righteous 
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fined beyond any ideas, that we can now form of 
a corporeal ſubſtance, as that in the judgment of 


St. Paul it may be moſt aptly denoted by calling it 
a ſpiritual one, we may certainly conclude, that 
from it will ariſe ſome acceſſion to our heavenly 
happineſs, though it cannot in the nature of things 
be the principal ſource of it. how far this ſenti- 
ment is conſiſtent with the ſtreſs, that is apparently 
laid in the new teſtament upon the reſurrection of 
the bodie, has been already conſidered. See Book II. 
c. viii. p. 314---I6. and that in the caſe of thoſe, 
who ſhall come forth to the reſurrection of damna- 
tion, the bodies, which ſhall then be given them, 
may become the inſtruments of their dreadful tor- 
ment, will in the general be without any difficultie 
imagined. this then is a brief and ſummarie view of 
the ſeveral diſtin, peculiar advantages, with which 
the doctrine of a future ſtate is inculcated by the 
goſpel. and upon a _ of them we cannot 
ſurely but with the devouteſt ardor be adopting the 
apoſtles aſcription of praiſe, in another view al- 
ready refered to; ** blefſed be the God and father 
ce of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who has begoten us 
« again unto” this © lively hope “ to an in- 
<« heritance incorruptible and undefiled and that 
« fadeth not away; an inheritance incor- 
ce ruptible,” not to be torn from us by violence, 
of which we cannot be deprived by any fraud or 
cunning, in our title to which no flaw can be 
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BOOK IV. found, but, which is inviolably ſecured to us by 
the promiſes © of that God, who cannot lie: 
an inheritance undefiled, not obtained by thoſe 
unrighteous and diſhonorable meaſures, which are 
ſo otten made ule of in the purſuit of a worldly 
inheritance, and on account of which they ſo often 
prove a torment to the poſſeſſors of them; an in- 
heritance “ undefiled” likewiſe, as being intirely 
free from thoſe vexatious cares and perplexities, 
with which our earthly inheritances however ho- 
norably acquired or enjoyed are ſo often inter- 
mingled, and by which the ſatisfactions ariſing from 
them are ſo much corrupted and debaſed : an in- 
heritance, that fadeth not away,” that cannot 
be diſſipated by any external accident, which no 
length of duration can in the leaft impair, but, 
which will continue in all it's richneſs, plenitude 
and perfection, throughout the endleſs ages of 
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profeſs themſclves to be the diſciples of Jeſus 
Chriſt, that they endevor to exhibit not only the 
doctrines of his religion, but it's external inſtitu- 
tions likewiſe in ſuch a light, as that they may ap- 
pear rational, worthie of God, and well- adapted to 
promote virtue and the higheſt good of man. and 
in order to this little more is neceſſarie than the re- 
preſenting them in that plain and ſimple view, that 
has been given of theſe inſtitutions in the revelation 
itſelf. this being once done, it will not require 
any peculiar degrees of penetration or any nice and 
labored deduct ions of argument to diſcern their 
uſefulneſs and excellencie. this general obſerva- 
tion with reſp:& to the external ſolemnities of our 
religion, may, I apprehend, with the ſtricteſt pro- 
prietie be applied to that of baptiſm in particular. 
according to the plain and moſt obvious account, 
that is given of it in the ſcriptures, it is directly 
calculated for promoting that holineſs of heart and 


life, which is the foundation of all ſolid and fub- 
ſtantial 


T may naturally be expected from thoſe who Cnr. iv. 
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BOOK 1V. ſtantial happineſs, which muſt be the end of all 

que religion, and which is the expreſs and avowed 
deſign of the goſpel. there is indeed one ſenti- 
ment, that has been advanced upon the ſubject 
of baptiſm, which if admited, would make an in- 
quirie into it's original nature and primitive uſes to 
be a matter of comparatively little importance. be 
the reſult of ſuch an inquirie as it may, it is al- 
leged however, * that the ordinance itſelf was on- 
ly temporarie, appointed indeed by the author 
of our holie religion for the obſervance of the 
c firſt proſelytes to chriſtianitie, whether in a na- 
« tion or in a familie, but with no intention of 
<* it's being adminiſtered to any of their de- 
«© ſcendants.” were this truly the caſe, the in- 
quirie we have mentioned, and which we propoſe , 
in this chapter to purſue, would be rather a point 
of critical curioſitie, than of practical importance; 
for which reaſon I ſhould have choſen to decline it. 
but if we, the poſteritie of chriſtian parents, are by 
virtue of our own perſonal obligations altogether 
as much intereſted in the inſtitution of baptiſm, 
as were any of thoſe to whom the goſpel was ori- 
ginally preached, then amidft the ſeveral opinions 
into which the chriſtian world has been divided 
upon this head, it cannot but be thought by everie 
one who is juſtly concerned, either for the ſimpli- 
citie of the chriſtian religion, or for promoting 
among thoſe, who profeſs it, the proper efficacie 
of it's ordinances, to be highly expedient, yy L* 

0 
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ſhould with the greateſt diligence and impartialitie CHAP. iv. 


inquire, what are the ends, which this particular 
ſolemnitie was originally intended to anſwer, and 
what the advantages deſigned to accrue from it in 
the caſe of the primitive believers. for theſe, what- 
ever they were, muſt needs be our own directorie 
and guide in relation to the judgment we are to 
form concerning it, the benefits we are to look for 
from our compliance with it, and the improvement 
to be made of it in the regulation and conduct of 
our lives. upon a united view of theſe ſeveral con- 
ſiderations I apprehend that the moſt uſeful method 
of treating this ſubject will be as follows. 

Firſt, to ſtate in general the nature and deſign 
of chriſtian baptiſm according to the account or 
idea given of it in the facred ſcriptures of the new 
teſtament. 

Secondly, to ſhew that it was an inſtitution not 
of a temporarie nature, but intended by the great 
chriſtian legiſlator himſelf, who appointed it, for 
the perpetual uſe and benefit of all, who ſhould 
profeſs themſelves his diſciples. and then to ſubjoin 
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a reflexion or two as to the uſe or application to be 


made of the preceding particulars. 

In the firſt place, we are to ſtate the nature and 
deſign of chriſtian baptiſm, according to the ac- 
count or idea given of it in the ſacred writings of 
the new teſtament. as to the formal and exact 
nature of the action or outward ſolemnity itſelf, it 
plainly appears to conſiſt in immerſing or plunging 

© 
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BOOK IV. the whole bodie under water. this as it ſtands op- 


poſed both to ſprinkling and pouring according to 
all the obſervations, that I have had an opportunitic 
of making, appears to be the proper and diſtinct, 
the conſtant and invariable meaning of the word in 
its original greek. there are however other conſi- 
derations, by attending to which a perſon intirely 
unacquainted with that language may come to the 
lulleſt ſatisfaction upon this article. that the bap- 
tiſm of John, and that of our bleſſed Savior, were 
preciſely the ſame, ſo far as relates to the external 
action, is abundantly evident from that paſſage, in 
which it is ſaid, that “ Jeſus made and bapri/ed 
% more diſciples than John,” as well as from the 
aſe of the very ſame word in the original for the 
denotation of both. ſo that if there be any cir- 
cumſtances relative to the baptiſm of John, from 
which it will plainly appear to have been immer- 
ſion, the ſame arguments will equally prove that of 
our Savior to have conſiſted in this action likewiſe. 
now we read, in the third chapter of St. Matthew's 
goſpel, that thoſe who attended upon the preach- 
ing of John, and “ confeſſed their fins,” were 
ce baptiſed of him in Jordan.” an expreſſion, 
which it ſeems utterly impoſſible to account for 
otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing them to have been 
dipped in that river. fince had they been only 
ſprinkled with a ſmall portion of it's waters, they 
might more properly have been faid to be baptiſed 
out of Jordan. and that both he and the perſon 

T baptiſed 
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baptiſed went into the river ſeems plainly to be CHAP. Iv. 

implied in the uſe of ſuch — — 3 
occaſion could there have been for this, had it not 
been his deſign to immerſe them ? we are alſo told, 
that John © was baptiſing in Enon, near to Salim, 
«© becauſe there was much water there; which, 
had he only ſprinkled his proſelytes, was certainly 
as weak a reaſon, as could poſſibly have been 
aſſigned, fince ſo ſmall a quantitie in compariſon 
would have ſufficed in this caſe for baptiſing the 
whole jewiſh nation. or if we read, as ſome chuſe 
to do, in this % many waters,” I ſee not 
how this could have been a reaſon for his prefering 
that place to others, in any ſenſe different from 
that which our own tranſlation ſuggeſts, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe, that having in this ſituation the advantage 
either of many little pools or rivulets near to one 
another, he might conveniently employ ſome of his 
former proſelytes in baptiſing new ones, at the 
fame time he himſelf was in performing 
that office. but this alſo is evidently incompatible 
with ſuppoſing this rite to have conſiſted in ſprink- 
ling, fince in that caſe the ſame advantage might 
as eaſily have been had, even though the whole 
country had afforded but one ſingle rivulet or pool. 
in like manner, when Philip baptiſed the Ethio- 
pian treaſurer, it is expreſsly ſaid, that they 
« goth went down into the water; and this too 
with ſome emphaſis of language. and they 
« went down 60th into the water, both Philip and 
3 R « the 
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that Philip did in this inftance really make uſe of 
immerſion, elſe, why did they 4ozb go into the 
water, but likewiſe that he thought it neceſſarie in 
order to the proper adminiſtration of the ordinance. 
ſince if he had not, conſidering the rank and dig- 


nitie of the perſon he baptiſed, and his being then 


upon a journey, he —_ certainly have excuſed 
him from the trouble and delay that it muſt have 
occaſioned. beſides there are in ſcripture ſuch al- 


luſions to the ceremonie of baptiſm, that can only 


be accounted for by ſuppoſing it to conſiſt in im- 
merſion. and it is repreſented as being ſignificant 


and ve of ſuch things as are indeed v 
naturally typified by plunging thæ whole bodie un- 
der water, but which bear not the leaft 
to what in theſe later days has been ſo generally 
ſubſtituted in the room of it. thus, for example, 
St. Paul expreſsly fays, that we are © therefore 
«© buried with Chriſt | by baptiſm, that, like as 
* Chriſt was raiſed up from the dead by the glorie 
«© of the father, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in 
* newnels of life. and in the verſe immediately 
he aſks, © know ye not, that ſo many 
«© of us as were baptiſed into Jeſus Chrift were 
e baptiſed into his death? that is, as we have it 
directly EX in the fifth verſe of the ſame 
chapter, into the likeneſs of his death ?” by 
which undoubtedly we are to underſtand a likeneſs 
in the external action here ſpoken of, * 
t 
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that fimilaritie of obligation, which our baptiſmC14?- 1. 


brings us under, not to © count even our lives 
e dear unto us in the cauſe of religion, and when 
called upon in the order of heaven's providence 
for the fake of truth and virtue to reſign them. 
and how obvious the ſimilitude between baptiſm, 
ſuppoſing it to be immerſion, and the burial of the 
dead ? but upon a contrarie ſuppoſition, how ex- 
tremely difficult to trace out any reſemblance at all? 
thus much may, we hope, ſuffice, in relation to 
= outward form or action itſelf of chriſtian bap- 
As to the particular nature of this action, when 
conſidered and performed under the notion of a 


religious rite, this will be beſt underſtood by re- 
flecting upon the deſign of it, and the manner, in 
which it is adapted to anſwer that deſign. 
With reſpect then, in the firſt place, to the end 
which this chriſtian inſtitution was intended to 
ſubſerve, the ſcripture has been very explicit in de- 
termining it to be the moral improvement of our 
minds and amendment of the life. how could this 
have been more plainly ſignified, than it is by St. 
Paul, in the words that have juſt now been recited, 
©« therefore we are buried with Chriſt by baptiſm 
c into death, that like as Chrift was raiſed up from 
© the dead by the glorie of the father, even ſo we 
« alſo ſhould walk in newneſs of life.” St. Peter 
indeed, when ſpeaking of baptiſm expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus, „be baptiſed everie one of you for tlie 
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« remiſſion of fins.” but this, when juſtly un- 
derſtood, is ſo far from being a contrarie account to 
that given us by St. Paul of this ordinance, that it 
is ſcarcely a diſtin one. and the two different 
views, in which it may ſeem to have been placed 
by theſe two apoſtles, are not only conſiſtent, but 
in realitie inſeparable: they are indeed in effect one 
and the ſame. for if baptiſm be inſtituted for our 
obſervance, that we may © walk in newneſs of 
<« life,” it does of courſe follow, that it is with 
reſpec to the deſign and intention of it for the re- 
miſſion of fins. and fo far as it does actually pro- 
duce amendment of temper and purification of 
life, juſt ſo far muſt it be actually available to the 
remiſſion of them. and that for this plain reaſon, 
becauſe ſuch is the nature of God, ſuch the views 
of his moral government, and ſuch the declara- 

tions of ſacred ſcripture upon this head, that be- 
tween fincere repentance and humiliation on ac- 
count of our fins and the pardon or remiſſion of 
them there is an immediate and never-failing con- 
nexion. ſo that had nothing ever been faid in 
ſcripture concerning the efficacie of baptiſm to- 
wards the obtaining a remiſſion of our fins, ſuch an 
efficacie we might moſt certainly and ſafely have 
aſcribed to it on account of it's tendencie towards 
promoting the moral puritie and improvement of 
the mind; theſe being in the government of God 
and in the real ſtate of man ſo dependent upon and 


connected with each other, that whatever has in it 
any 
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any tendencie to promote the latter muſt in exact CHAP. IV. 


proportion have a natural efficacie belonging to it 
towards ſecuring the former. on the other hand, 
if we make St. Peter's manner of ſpeaking to be 
the ſtandard- expreſſion upon this point, if we fay 
with him, that baptiſm is for the remiſſion of fins, 
and affix any ſcriptural, ſound or rational meaning 
to our words, we do then in ſuppoſition and effect 
fay, that it is for amendment of life. repentance 
and amendment being the neceſſarie ground of 
pardon, the one grand and ultimate condition of 
our receiving it, nothing can have any tendencie to- 
wards ſecuring the remiſſion of our ſins farther 
than it tends to excite, quicken and perfect our re- 
pentance, nothing really effectual for our obtaining 
the one, but what is really effectual towards pro- 
ducing the other. and indeed to imagin, that for- 
giveneſs of ſins is in any other way connected with 
baptiſm, than as our ſerious compliance with that 
ordinance and juſt improvement of it, may be 
the effectual means of eſtabliſhing the virtue of 
our tempers and enſuring the integritie of our lives, 
to imagin, that it is for it's own fake or on account 
of any acceptableneſs, or efficacie in the thing it- 
ſelf, independently of it's moral views and conſe- 
| quences, and without any regard had to the ſerious 
diſpoſition accompanying it, or it's purifying and 
reforming effects upon the mind, available for the 
obtaining of that forgiveneſs, is to repreſent the or- 
dinance itſelf as an idle and ſenſeleſs charm, and to 
derogate 
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BOOK rv. derogate in the higheſt degree from the character 


of that ſupreme being, whom upon any ſuch prin- 
ciple we ſuppoſe to be pleaſed with it. for what is 
it but to be pleaſed with trifles inſtead of virtue ? 
with things, that have no influence at all upon the 
happineſs of mankind, inſtead of thoſe, that have 
the greateſt and moſt extenſive ? St. Peter himſelf 
has long ſince delivered the very ſame ſentiments 
upon the ſubject. when ſpeaking of the ark, by 
which Noah and his family were ſaved from that 
general deſtruction, which in their days was 
brought upon the reſt of mankind by the deluge, 
he ſays, © the like figure whereunto, or the anti- 
type of which * even baptiſm, does alſo now fave 
cc us; not the putting away of the filth of the fleſh ;” 
not that the mere waſhing with water, which can 
only cleanſe and purifie the bodie, can ever intitle 
us in the fight of heaven to pardon, favor and fal- 
vation: © but the anſwer of a good conſcience to- 
« wards God; that is, thoſe ſerious reſolutions 
for a more perfect obedience to his will, which do 
ſo exactly anſwer to the deſign of the ordinance, 
and ſuch a coaſtant and ſteady courſe of pietie and 
virtue as ſhall beſt correſpond to ſuch a deſign and to 
ſuch reſolutions, and even to the nature and outward 
form of the action itſelf. and therefore, when the 
ſame apoſtle, in the words that have been already 
cited, exhorts his hearers to be baptiſed for the re- 
miſſion of their ſins, he connects the baptiſm, to 
which fuch an efficacie is imputed, with repentance. 
| cc repent 


© repent and . e 

nt an everie one of you for the M. 

ec retniſſion of fins.” and to the ame effect a 
expreſſion of Ananias, in the exhortation he ad- 
dreſſed to St. Paul. „and now, why tarrieſt thou? 
« ariſe and be baptiſed and waſh away thy fins, 
« calling upon the name of the Lord.” fin once 
commited can never be undone, and in this ſenſe 
nothing can © waſh” it © away.” but it will al- 
ways be true, that ſuch and ſuch fins were com- 
mited, and that ſuch and ſuch were the perſons 
guiltie of them. to have our © fins waſhed away” 
therefore, is to be in ſuch a ſtate and diſpoſition of 
mind as renders us the objects of the Almightie's 
favor and approbation, notwithſtanding our former 
offences againſt him. now no man can be in ſuch 
a ſtate as this without ſincere repentance and 
amendment of life. nothing but this can directly 
and of itſelf avert the divine diſpleaſure on account 
of our offences. and upon theſe principles the 
efficacie of baptiſm towards waſhing away our ſms 
will be very eaſily diſcerned. ſo far as it is a 
well- adapted means of purifying the temper and 
of producing pious reſolutions and virtuous habits 
in the mind, it muſt needs be an inftrument of 
ſecuring the divine forgiveneſs, and of conveying 
all the invaluable bleſſings of it. and fo far as it 
fails, through our own neglect, as to the juſt uſe 
and application of it, of producing in the mind 
theſe moral fruits, fo far muſt it's efficacie towards 
procuring the remiſſion of our fins of neceſſitie be 
impaired. 
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of chriſtianitie aſſerted the general deſign and ul- 


timate end of baptiſm to be that improvement of 
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temper, that increaſe and perfection of virtue, and 
that univerſal reformation of life and manners, 
which are the grand and only ſolid foundation, 
upon which to build our hope of pardon and ac- 
ceptance with the Almightie. 

And if we now procede to conſider, in the ſe- 


cond place, it's particular contrivance and more 


immediate view in ſubſerviencie to this general and 


ultimate intention of it, we ſhall find the aſſertion 
in the f manner ſupported by the very na- 
ture and moſt apparent tendencie of the ſolemnitie 
itſelf. in which this evident and peculiar fitneſs 
for anſwering the ends aſſigned, will be the ſureſt 

proof, that theſe were indeed the very ends pro- 
— by the chriſtian legiſlator himſelf in the in- 
ſtitution of it. in illuſtration of this remark it is 
to be obſerved, 

In the firſt place, 82 in the 
moſt ſolemn manner make profeſſion of the chri- 
ſtian religion, and acknowlege our belief in Chriſt 
as the great Meſſiah and prophet of the moſt high. 
that the ordinance was y intended to be a 
diſtinct and ſolemn profeſſion of this kind, is plain 
from the very words made uſe of by our Savior 
himſelf in appointing it, and when directing his 
apoſtles to baptiſe thoſe, whom they had firſt taught 
and diſcipled « in, or imo the name of de ater 
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e of the ſon and of the holie ghoſt,” according CHA? m. 


to the reſpective part, that was peculiar to each in 
this grand diſpenſation of mercie towards the chil- 
dren of men. the ſame thing is evident from the 
rephe made by Philip to the propoſal of the Ethi- 
opian treaſurer; © ſee here is water; what ſhould 
« hinder me from being baptiſed? if thou be- 
« heveſt,” ſays Philip, © with all thine heart, thou 
« mayeſt, plainly implying, that, if he did not 


2 


believe, he could not conſiſtently with the true and 


genuin deſign of the ordinance be baptiſed. it 
was that particular and ſpecial ſolemnitie, by which 
Chriſt himſelf had appointed his diſciples to pro- 
feſs their ſubmiſſion to his authoritie ; and there- 
fore unleſs he really owned that authoritie, this ex- 
ternal rite could with no ſort of ſignificancie or 
proprietie have been applied to him. ſo that bap- 
tiſm according to this and many other repreſenta- 
tions given of it in the new teſtament is a parti- 
cular and ſolemn manner of profeſſing our belief 
in chriſtianitie, and acknowleging the obligations, 
which as chriſtians we lie under to a life of uni- 
verſal pietie and holineſs. and by this free and vo- 
luntarie, deliberate and ſpecial act of our own we 
bring ourſelves under the moſt ſerious and expreſs 
engagement to fulfil theſe obligations. and what 
can be more intelligible than this account of it? 
or what more directly calculated than an inſtitu- 
tion of this kind for ſubſerving all the purpoſes of 
repentance, pietic and univerſal charitie, which are 
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BOOK IV. of ſuch eſſential importance in religion, ſo accept- 


able to God, ſo worthie of man, and fo exactly 
conformable likewiſe to the general deſign and ul- 
timate views of the goſpel-revelation itſelf ? all the 
doctrines and precepts of chriſtianitie have indeed a 
moſt direct and admirable tendencie to raiſe and 
cheriſh the ſentiments of virtue and pietie in the 
heart of man. it 1s evident nevertheleſs, that little 
or no effect of this kind can be expected from 
them, unleſs they be ſeriouſly and deliberately at- 
tended to. yet here it is, that men are apt to be 
extremely negligent, going on from year to year in 
the profeſſion of a religion, about the nature and 
deſign of which they have never perhaps employ- 
ed one ſerious or deliberate thought. now baptiſm 
is one of thoſe appointments of chriſtianitie, which 
was in a more ef; pecial manner intended to prevent 
this careleſſneſs and inattention together with their 
fatal train of conſequences. and if we duly con- 
ſider it's nature and immediate tendencie, nothing 
turely can appear better adapted for anſwering ſo 
important an end. what could have been more 
aptly calculated for inducing men to a ſerious con- 
{1deration both of the evidences and of the nature 
of religion, and to impreſs upon their minds a 
ſtrong, abiding ſenſe of it's importance, than a ſo- 
lemnitie, which brings them to a point as to the 
profeſſion of it, and which makes it to be one di- 


ſtin& act of their lives to recogniſe and own in the 


moſt folemn manner their obligations to the prac- 
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tice of it? and as by a method like this our pro 


feſſion of chriſtianitie becomes more particular, 
lolemn and explicit, than otherwiſe it could have 
been, it muſt proportionably tend to invigorate our 
reſolutions for a ſubſequent life of the ſtricteſt pietic 
and religion. this likewiſe being a ſelect, appro- 
priate action performed with fo peculiar a ſeriouſ- 
neſs and deliberation of mind, there will alwar: 
in the caſe of thoſe, who have duly complied with 
the appointment of it, be a certain determined 
period of their former lives for the memorie to fix 
upon, the tranſactions of which may with the 
higheſt advantage relative to their religious and 
moral intereſts be recollected and ever and anon re- 
viewed. beſides, as the making profeſſion in this 
ordinance of ſo pure and holie a religion, as that 
of the goſpel, with ſuch peculiar circumſtances of 
ſolemnitie, is our own perſonal and voluntarie act, 
it is not only to be conſidered as an explicit avowal 
of the ties reſulting from the religious and chriſtian 
character in general, and ſtipulation for complying 
with them, but muſt needs in itſelf likewiſe con- 
ſtitute ſuch an additional obligation to virtue, as 
everie one of a truly ingenuous diſpoſition cannot 
but think it his happineſs to be ſubject to. thus 
then by a juſt and regular compliance with this in- 
ſtitution of our Savior's do we direct our moſt de- 
liberate attention to the great concerns of religion, 
bring ourſelves under the moſt ſolemn engagements 
to the practice of it, increaſe and heighten our 
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BOOK IV. moral obligations and take the moſt likely method, 


that can poſſibly be thought of, for invigorating our. 
pious reſolutions. and it is upon thele principles, 
in connexion with what we have under the former 
icular been inſiſting on, that Tertullian at the 
begining of his Treatife on Baptiſm breaks out into 
admiration of it's moſt excellent and uſeful deſign. 
felix facramentum aquæ noſtræ, qua abluti delictis 
priſtine cæcitatis in vitam æternam liberamur ! non 
erit otigſum digeſtum iſtud, inſtruens tam eos, qui 
cum maxime formantur, quam et illos, qui im- 
pliciter credidiſſe contenti, non exploratis rationibus 
traditionum, intentatam probabilem fidem per im- 
peritiam portant. o bleſſed baptiſmal ſacrament of 
« ours, by which waſhed from the fins of our for- 
« mer blindneſs, we become enfranchiſed and com- 
« mence the heirs of eternal life | our compliance 
« with an inſtitution like this, will ſurely be found 
„no trifling or inſignificant matter, ſo happily 
c fitted as it is for accompliſhing even thoſe of 
« riper attainments as well as others, who reſting: 
© in the mere belief of chriſtianity, without hav- 
ing ever quired into the grounds and reaſons of 
their faith are expoſing it to continual hazard. 
And as it was abſolutely neceffarie, that ſome 
external ceremonie. or rite ſhould be appointed for 
anſwering theſe valuable ends, fo it is evident that 
none could in the very form and nature of it have 


been more. expreſſive of them or better calculated 
to promote them, than that, which has been actu- 
| ally. 
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ally fixed upon by the great chriſtian legiſlator. 
thus for inſtance by baptiſm that intire renuncia- 
tion of fin, which is in ſcripture called dying or 
being mortified to it, is with the greateſt exactneſs 
repreſented. this is not only what our own obſer- 
vation muſt eafily have ſuggeſted, but what St. 
Paul likewiſe has particularly inſiſted upon in a 
paſſage, that has been already refered to, as con- 
ſtituting one part in the everie-way excellent con- 
trivance and deſign of this ordinance. © know ye 
not, that as many of us as were baptifed into 
« Jeſus Chriſt were baptiſed into his death! 
buried with him in baptiſm' “ planted toge- 
&« ther in the likeneſs of his death?“ we are how- 
ever by the goſpel obliged, not only to forſake 
evil, but to practiſe righteouſneſs and do good, not 
only to renounce the fins and follies of our paſt 
lives, but in the time to come to exert ourſelves 
with an aſſiduous, active zeal in a perpetual pro- 
greſs towards higher attainments in virtue. and ac- 
cordingly this new and more perfect lite is naturally 
typified and illuſtrated by that riſing out of the 
water, to which the ſame apoſtle does in his epiſtle 
to the coloſſians refer, in order to point out this 
very reſemblance. buried with him in baptiſm, 
« wherein alſo you are riſen with him, through: 
{© the faith of the operation of God, who hath 
„ raiſed him from the dead; that is, through 
the belief of the chriſtian religion atteſted by the mi- 


raculous © operations” of providence in favor of it, 
3 particularly 


CHAP. IV. 
— —— 
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ROOK IV. particularly by the reſurrection of it's author. 


but the idea of our chriſtian dutie in this latter 
ew of it is exhibited to the mind by this ordinance 
a ſtill more exact and perfect ſimilaritie. an in- 
tire immerſion in water is the moſt effectual mode 
of cleanſing and conſequently the moſt ſignificant 
and expreſſive illuſtration of that univerſal holi- 
neſs, that intire freedom from the pollutions of a 
vain and ſinful world, which the goſpel ſo ſtrictly 
injoins, and of that perfection of moral puritie, 
after which it teaches us to aſpire. to all which let 
us by no means omit to add, that the baptiſmal 
rite has in it the like apt ſignificancie of our chri- 
itian hopes, as of our chriſtian dutie and obligations. 
and Tertullian, in his Treatiſe de Reſurrectione 
carnis, c. 47. p. 354. ſuppoſes the apoſtle to have 
been particularly ſollicitous to point out this farther 
intention of it, for having cited that paſſage already 
refered to, in which he ſpeaks of it's immediately 
moral uſes, he adds, at ne de iſta tantum vita pu- 
tes dictum, quæ ex fide per baptiſma in novitate 
vivenda eſt, providentiſſime adſtruit, © he (the 
«© apoſtle) purpoſely ſubjoins, for, if we have been 
« planted zogether in the likeneſs of his death, we 

„ thall be al/o in the likeneſs of his reſurrettion.” 
had that particular rite, by our obſervance of which 
we are to make our more explicit profeſſion of 
chriſtianitie, and deliberately to bring ourſelves un- 
der the engagements of religion, been much leſs 
expreſſive of it's own moral purpoſes, it would on 
I account 
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account of ſuch moral uſes ſo - CHAP. IV. 
| apparently accom 


panying it have been an highly expedient and va- 
luable inſtitution. this happie analogie however of 
things external with thoſe that are divine concuring 
cannot but greatly heighten our idea of the excel- 
lencie and wiſdom of ſuch an appointment. and 
when the mind is in that particularly devout and 
ſerious frame, which the general nature of the ſo- 
lemnitie is ſo immediately and directly fited to pro- 
duce, it is not to be imagined, that a concurence ſo 
apt and ftriking ſhould fail of making the moſt 
uſeful impreſſions upon it. and thus much may, 
we preſume, ſuffice for pointing out and aſcertain- 
ing the general nature and deſign of chriſtian bap- 
tiſm according to the view given of it in the ſacred 
ſcriptures of the new teſtament. 

Let us now go on to inquire, in the ſecond 
place, whether we are to look upon it as an inſti- 
tution of a merely temporarie nature, or, on the 
contrarie, as intended by the great legiſlator him- 
ſelf, who appointed it, for the perpetual uſe and 
benefit of all, who ſhould profeſs themſelves his 
diſciples. we have ſcen it to be an inſtitution in- 
tended to anſwer the moſt valuable and important 
purpoſes with reſpect to the renovation of the lite 
and the conſequent remiſſion of fins. and by at- 
tending to the nature and circumſtances of the rite 
itſelf we immediately perceive it to be very hap- 
pily and wiſely adapted to promote them. but 
were ſuch ends as theſe fit only to be purſued m 

che 
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BOOK IV. the firſt ages of the church? have not the chil- 
— 


dren of chriſtian proſelytes as much need of every 
means for the moral improvement of their minds 
as thoſe proſelytes themſelves? and may not this 
ordinance in particular by virtue of the general 
nature and tendencie of it be altogether as uſeful 
to the former as to the latter? nay, though it 
might be and undoubtedly was of very eminent ſer- 
vice and advantage in this moral view at the ori- 
ginal inſtitution and firſt obſervance of the practice, 
yet, when we conſider that one principal intention 
of it in ſubordination to this moral view, was to 
induce, and if poſſible, to oblige men to make 
their profeſſion of chriſtianitie with that ſeriouſneſs 
and deliberation, without which it is not ta be ex- 
pected, that it's principles ſhould have any con- 
ſiderable influence towards correcting their diſpo- 
ſitions or improving their tempers, it muſt, I ſhould 
imagin, appear, that an appointment of this kind 


is even more directly adapted to the circumſtances 


of mankind in the after ages of the church, and 
more peculiarly fited for uſefulneſs to the de- 
ſcendants from the firſt proſelytes to the chriſtian 
faith, than can be ſuppoſed in the caſe of thoſe 
proſelytes themſelves. in thoſe days chriſtianitie 
was a ſcheme altogether new. it was leveled in 
the fulleſt oppoſition againſt the then prevailing 
prejudices of mankind. and the embracing of it 
at that time under the public eye, did almoſt cer- 
tainly expoſe to the bittereſt hardſhips and ſevereſt 


perſecution. 
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perſecution. and on theſe accounts only it was CHAP. W. 
next to impoſſible, that any ſhould then openly 
rank themſelves among the adherents of that re- 
ligion without the moſt deliberate and ſerious in- 
quirie into it's nature and credentials and a 
thoughtful and diligent conſideration of the ſeveral 
obligations, which would be incumbent upon thoſe, 
who ſhould profeſs it. but now the caſe is other- 
wiſe, education is on the chriſtian fide, intereſt is 
no way hazarded by a profeſſion of the goſpel. 
men are therefore in theſe days much more likely 
to profeſs the principles of chriſtianitie, implicitly 
and by rote, and without that conſideration and 
thought, which is of ſuch great and evident im- 
portance towards giving them their proper efficacie 
upon the mind. in this ſtate then of the chriſtian 
religion and of the chriſtian world, when men, as 
is, alas, by too undeniable experience plain, are 
ſo apt to make profeſſion of the goſpel without 
ever having employed any ſerious or ſufficient 
thoughts about it's evidences, nature, or obliga- 
tions, a ſolemnitie, which neceſſarily occaſions a 
pauſe in life, and which in the moſt immediate 
nature and tendencie of it is adapted to ſet men 
upon thinking on their religion and their dutie, 
muſt needs be peculiarly uſeful. and for theſe 
reaſons ſo far am I from looking upon baptiſm as a 
temporarie ordinance deſigned for the uſe only of 
the primitive converts to the chriſtian faith, that I 
think it, on the other hand, extremely probable, 
3 T7 that 
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BOOK IV. chat it muſt have been in the mind of the legiſla- 

cor himſelf more eſpecially intended for the uſe 

and benefit of their deſcendants in every part, and 

to the lateſt ages of the world. thus much how- 

ever we may, I think, fafely venture to advance, 

that, if the baptiſmal rite be altogether as well 

ſuted to the preſent circumſtances of chriſtianitie 

and of it's profeſſors, as it was to the ftate of 

things at it's firſt eſtabliſhment in the world, if 

moreover it be in ſome reſpects yet more peculiarly 

fited for uſefulneſs now, it muſt at leaſt have been 

as much wn 2 chriſtian law-giver to be 

the ice i in fucceding ages as in 

— It's inſtitution. does not the K ſup- 

poſition carrie in it ſome reflexion either upon his 

wiſdom or impartialitie in that character? whence 

is it, that we infer the univerſal extent of any goſ- 

pel-rules ;. but from their being as applicable to the 

univerſal ſtate of the chriſtian world as to any par- 
ticular or limited period of it? at the time, when 
our Lord inftituted baptiſm he likewiſe appointed 
teaching and inftruftion ? how know we, that this 
practice was to be continued among the deſcendants 
from the firſt converts to chriſtianitie, but only 
from it's being in every reſpe& equally well ſuted 
to the fituation of things and the nature of man- 
kind in thefe later as in the firſt and earlieſt days 
of the goſpel? the ſame is alt r as true with 
reſpe& to baptiſm,. and, I ſhould think therefore, 
muſt be alike concluſive in favor of it's — 
3 | 
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if baptiſm indeed had been a merely external rite HAT. Iv, 


without ſubſerving or being intended to ſubſerve 
any moral purpoſes, this truly would have been a 
very ſufficient reaſon for the diſcontinuance of it 
in the church. but then it would have been alto- 
gether as good a reaſon for not appointing it at all. 
if on the contrarie, it was in the caſe of thoſe, on 
whom it was originally injoined, intended to fub- 
ſerve religious and moral purpoſes and it be in 
everie reſpect as well fited for anſwering theſe pur- 
poſes in relation to ourſelves as to them, it muſt, 1 
think, from hence appear to have been as much de- 
fi for our uſe as for theirs. as much fo as the 
Lord's Supper, and for the very ſame reaſon. with 
reſpect to this latter ordinance Mr. Emlyn, of whom 
I never f but with the higheſt deference and 
honor, has very juſtly ed, © that in it's 

© nature * defign ie be judged to 2 
&« ſtanding ordinance of perpetual uſe in the chri- 
&« ftian church. it is, as he goes on, ſo far from 
ce being intended for the firſt ages only, that quite 
« contrarie it ſeems eſpecially deſigned for the uſe 
« of the later; for at firſt there was leſs need of 
« ſuch a memorial, becauſe leſs danger of his be- 
<« ing at that time forgot by them, whoſe eyes had 
« beheld the tragical fact, and ſeen him hang in 
c agonies upon the ignominious croſs; but leſt in 
« another generation, which had not ſeen it, or 
<« heard of it, when done, he fhould be forgotten, 
« and the obligations to him be unknown or 
3 T 2 « doubtful 
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“ doubtful in ſucceding ages, he inſtituted this 
«© memorial. ſo that it is eminently intended for 
« us, on whom the ends of the world are come, 
© who by this traditional conveyance of him as 
ce crucified in effigie, are helped mightily in this 
« article of our chriſtian faith, Chri/t crucified, un- 
ce to this day. the longer it is, ſince the fact was 
& tranſacted, the more need there is of this me- 
© morial, and indeed the apoſtle ſays, v. 26. (ſcil. 
«© x Cor. xi.) it muſt be, till his coming again. not 
cc in his ſpirit, for that was now accompliſhed ; 
c nor to deſtroy Jeruſalem, for what was that. to 
« the church of Corinth? is there not as much 
et need of his being remembered now as formerly? 
ct or ſhould it ceaſe before it has done being «/eful? 
& had the bodie of chriſtians laid by this inſtitu- 
cc tion, as /o-me have done, they had been injurious 


<« both to the memorie of our Savior, and to after- 


« ages, by effacing this honorable memorial of his 
« death.” See his excellent Sermons, No. XI. 
p. 241, 2. from our preceding reflexions it muſt, 
I think, appear, that the whole ſcope of this rea- 
ſoning is equally concluſive for the pepetuitie of 
baptiſm, which according to the view given of it 
by St. Paul, in his epiſtle to the romans and to the 
coloſſians, as already refered to, may even not un- 
fitly be conſidered as a memorial of our Savior's 
death. have we not then, in this paſſage, a ſuffi- 


cient anſwer to the author's own previous gueſtion 


relative to that other inſtitution ? 


Thus 
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Thus then, according to the beſt of my judg- HAT. v. 


ment, are we to conceive concerning the nature 
and deſign of chriſtian baptiſm. and for a con- 
cluſion of the argument I would obſerve, that ac- 
cording to the doctrine of St. Paul there is but one 
baptiſm. © one Lord, one faith, one baptiſm, one 
© God and father of all.“ ſo that it what we 
have now been inſiſting upon, ſhould be admited 
as the juſt and true account of it, there is of courſe 
no other to be given, that can come under the fame 
denomination. to this purpoſe Slichtingius, com- 
menting upon Romans vi. 4. has expreſſed himſclf 
in a manner not unworthy of remark. hinc vi- 
dere eſt baptiſmi ritum fic celebrandum eſſe, ut in 
illo ſepulturæ quædam imago extet, id eſt, non levi 
aliqua aſperſione aquæ aut effuſione vel ſolius ver- 
ticis ablutione, ſed ſub aquam totius corporis mer- 
hone. quod & vox ipſa baptiſmi evidenter docet 
( aliud enim eſt Barliomos, aliud payicuos vel recixuois 
& ipſa praxis tam Johannis Baptiſtæ, quam apoſto- 
lorum totiuſque eccleſiæ primitive. poſterior bap- 
tiſmi ritum mutare & in aliam firmam convertere 
cœpit & auſa eſt, poſtquam vel corpore invalidos, 
clinicos olim dictos, vel ætate inhabiles, tandem 
etiam infantes primum natos ad eum admiſit; 
quaſi in baptiſmi ritu plus ſitum eſt, quam in tide, 
& quaſi pro infanti reſponderi vere poſſit, quod 
credat, aut ſi infans fine fide vitæ æternæ aſſeri 
poſſit, non multo magis poſſit ſine baptiſmo, & fi 
ſuſceptorum ſponſio & reſponſio pro fide fit valida, 


nor. 


— —— 
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BOOK w. non ſimul etiam pro baptiſmo valida eſſe queat ? 


qui, cum ritus fit, omnem ſuam vim ab eo, quod 
animo fit, accipit. hoc ex ritu baptiſmi tolle, id eſt, 
fidem in Chriſto & ſane vivendi propoſitum, ani- 
mam ejus ſuſtuleris & cadaver exanime uas. 
« hence we may ſee, that the ordinance of bap- 
<« tiſm ought ſo to be adminiſtered, as to exhibit a 
certain image or reſemblance of a burial ; that 
ny not by Wane ont pn of water, 'or ef- 
“ fuſion, or waſhing only of the head, but by an 
* immerſion of the whole body under water. 
© and this is what the very term, baptiſm, evi- 
* dently points out (for baptiſm is one thing, and 
lung or circumfuſion another.) as like- 

© nacice itſelf, both of John the Bap- 
< tift, and of the apoſtles and primitive church. 
« the church of later date has been bold enough 
te to alter and to convert into another form, the 
© baptiſmal rite, by admiting to it, perſons of in- 
< firm health, heretofore called clinics, or thoſe of 
« incompetent age, and at length the mereſt in- 
« fants; as if the mere outward ceremonie itſelf 
« of baptiſm were of more avail than faith, or as 
« if any one could fafely anſwer for the faith of 
« the infant, or as if an infant, though it may be 
e intitled to eternal life without faith, might not 
«© much more be intitled to it without baptiſm, or, 
<« as if the ſponſors vouching and anfwering for 
« it's faith, might not as well do the fame for 
« baptiſm; which, being in itſelf a mere external 


nin, 
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«© ite, muſt needs derive all it's efficacie from CHAP. 1v. 


«© what paſſes 


ut Chriſti ſis diſcipulus, & nomen ejus profitearis, 
atque ad id faciendum te baptiſmo obligare. bap- 
tiſmus enim in Chriſtum eſt ſacramentum quoddam 
chriſtianorum, quo ſeſe Chriſto obſtringunt, ideoque 
baptiſmum ſuſcepturi publicam Chriſti nominis pro- 
em faciunt; Satanæ, mundo, peccato renun- 
ciant, Chriſto autem ſeſe addicunt. to be bap- 
4 tiſed into Chriſt is to be baptiſed for this end; 
that thou be his diſciple and profeſs his 
name, and by baptiſm avowedly oblige thyſelf to 
this. for baptiſm into Chriſt is a certain ordi- 
nance among chriſtians, by which they bind them- 
ſelves to Chriſt, and therefore, when complying 
with it, they make a public profeſſion of his 
name, they renounce Satan, the world and fin, 
« and devote themſelves to Chriſt.” he imme- 
diately adds, hinc videmus baptiſmi ritum chriſti- 
anis neutiguam eſſe negligendum, dummodo & ab 
illis ſuſcipiatur, qui intelligunt quid fit. Chriſti diſ- 
eipulum ac ſervum eſſe, ideoque in animo & pro- 
Fofito habeant; & ut eo modo ſuſcipiatur, quo par 
eſt, quoque ab ipſis apoſtolis adminiſtratus, & ab 
eorum diſcipulis, imo ab ipſo Chriſto, cum bapti- 


zaretur, 
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BOOK TV. zaretur, uſurpatus fuit. eo, inquam, modo, qui 


aptus eſt ad ſignificandum, quod baptiſmus fgnif- 
care debet. from hence we may infer, that 
« baptiſm is by u means to be neglected by chri- 
% ſtians, ſuppoſing thoſe engaged in it to be ſuch 
as underſtand what it is to be a diſciple and a 
&« ſervant of Chriſt, and that they have this in the 
« purpoſe and intention of their hearts; and ſup- 
e poſing it likewiſe to be performed in a proper 
«© manner and according to the mode, in which it 
« was adminiſtered by the apoſtles themſelves and 
ce their diſciples ; and which was made uſe of even 
« by our Lord himſelf, when he was baptiſed ; the 
© mode, I ſay, ſo expreſſive of that, which baptiſm 
« ought to fignifie.” Vid. Slichting. in Epiſtol. 


ad Romanos, Op. ap. Fratres Polonos, T. I. 


p. 210. reverſely however if there be any other 
practice, beſides that which I have now been 
pleading for, that can truly and juſtly be called 
chriſtian baptiſm, then what I have been repre- 
ſenting as ſuch, muſt be given up, as having 
no claim to be conſidered under the notion of a 
chriſtian ordinance. for the ſcripture no where 
ſpeaks of two different practices either of which we 
may complie with as chriſtian baptiſm and yet be 
equally in the right. it is in this light I mean, 
that the matter appears to me. but God forbid, 
that I ſhould diate to the judgment of any one. 
that is baptiſm, chriſtian baptiſm to everie man in 
particular, which he himſelf thinks to be fo after 
impartial inquirie and examination made. and 

however 
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however different his opinion u that ſubject CHAP. Uu. 
of op Hh te og thy hen wap 

count of that difference, than I do myſelf. let 
C everie man be conſcientioufly perſuaded in his 
own mind ; and then whether he thinks the baptiſm 
of the adult or the ſprinkling of an infant to be the 
inſtitution of Chriſt, or 1 he thinks, that 
both of them may come under that denomination, 
or on the contrarie, that neither of them have any 
title to it, I am readie with open arms to receive 
« him as a brother in the Lord” and to com- 
municate with him in everie other ordinance of the 
goſpel. 


CHAP. 


BOOK IV. 
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HAT virtue, by which we become accept- 
able in the fight of God, conſiſts not in one 
ſingle tranſient action, or in making an enterance 
merely on the path of goodneſs it preſcribes, but in 
the ſettled habit of the mind, and it's continued 
progreſs towards higher and ſtill higher attainments 
in what is moral and divine. and to this there 1s 
ſomething very happily and beautifully correſpond- 
ing in thoſe external or poſitive inſtitutions that are 
peculiar to the goſpel. by baptiſm we are to make 
our enterance upon the life of virtue, the life of 
reaſon, the life of chriſtianitie, the life of God, 
in ſuch a manner as is moſt likely to impreſs our 
minds with a ſenſe of all it's high, important ob- 
ligations. and by an habitual attendance upon the 
Lord's ſupper with ftill increaſing pietie of affec- 
tion and ardor of love we are taking the moſt ef- 
fectual means by which we may be enabled to ful- 
fil them amidſt the ſurrounding temptations and 
ſnares of the preſent world. and in both theſe or- 
dinances, eſpecially when conſidered in this rela- 

tion, 
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tion, which they bear to each other, and that cloſe AT. , 
connexion there is ſubſiſting between them, much 
of the admirable wiſdom of our divine legiſlator is 
apparent. notwithſtanding that infinite preference, 
that is univerſally and — to be given to the 
duties of eſſential moralitie, in compariſon of thoſe 
religious injunctions relating only to ſome external 
rite, yet in everie well-adapted inſtitution of reli- 
gion ſomething of this latter kind muſt of ne- 
ceſſitie be introduced. otherways there would not 
be in it condeſcenſion enough to that frailtie and 
imperfection of human 1 which always did, 
and ever muſt during our abode in the preſent 
ſtate, need to be aſſiſted by ſomewhat of this ſort. 
chriſtianitie therefore, ſo far from being the leſs 
perfect on account of it's poſitive inſtitutions, as 
ſome have abſurdly imagined, muſt needs appear 
for this very reaſon to be ſo much the more com- 
| pletely and exactly accommodated to the intire 
nature of man; to it's weakneſs as well as to it's 
dignitie. but, why do I talk of weakneſs? it is 
true, our inattention to religious and moral con- 
cerns; our inaptitude to converſe with ſubjects of 
this kind, involved as we generally are in fo great 
a multiplicitie of ſecular affairs, cannot but render 
ſuch external memento's and aſſiſtances, as thoſe 
we have been ſpeaking of, highly expedient and 
neceſſarie in order to our feeling i in it's proper force 
and energie the influence of religious and chriftian 
truths upon our minds. fince theſe, however ex- 
3U 2 cellent 
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BOOK IV.cellent in themſelves and efficacious in their own 
— nature, can no other ways produce their genuin 
fruits in the human heart and temper, than by the 
intervention of our own diligent, ſerious and affec- 
tionate meditation upon them. and ſo far the or- 
dinance of the Lord's ſupper is adapted to the 
weakneſs of human nature. but then on account 
of thoſe grand and int diſcoveries, thoſe 
amiable and exalted views of the divine majeſtie, 
thoſe principles of ſacred truth ſo cheriſhing and 
invigorating of every human virtue, which it ex- 
hibits, and with which angels themſelves are de- 
lightfully converſing, it furniſhes the nobleſt em- 
ployment for all the moſt generous affections and 
elevated powers of the human ſoul. fo that, as 
ſome external rites were in a manner neceſſarie in 
order to the completion of the chriftian ſcheme, it 
muſt, I think, upon due conſideration appear, _ 

none could have been more wiſely fixed upon o 
have done it a greater honor, than thoſe of — 
and the ſupper of our Lord. this is an obſerva- 
tion, that has, I hope, been made ſufficiently evi- 
dent with reſpe& to the former in our preceding 
chapter. and it is what we ſhall here attempt in 
relation to the latter by a more diſtinct illuſtration 
of the general ſentiments we have hinted at in 
theſe introductorie remarks. and in order to this 
nothing more ſeems neceſſarie than to give ſome 
brief repreſentation of the nature and defign of 
the ordinance itſelf, and of the many excellent pur- 


poſes 
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poſes it is adapted to anſwer, and then to ſpecific 
thoſe diſpoſitions and affections of mind, with 
which it is on our part to be attended upon in juſt 
correſpondence to theſe intentions of the ordinance 
itſelf, and which conſequently it muſt be calculated 
to cherith and improve. 

Firſt then with reſpe& to the nature and deſign 
of this ordinance itſelf and the many excellent uſes 
it is adapted to anſwer. and for our ſatisfaction 
here, what can we better do than appeal directly to 
the words of immediate inſtitution, *©* this do in 
« rememberance of me?” a plain, but very far 
from being an infipid account of it. for ſurely it 
is not a mere formal recollection of our Savior's 
appearance at a particular period upon earth, 
and of the things he did or ſuffered whilft conver- 
ſant mankind, that can here be meaned, 
but the remembering with certain warm and fer- 
vent affections of ſoul his humble birth, the great 
and grievous ſorrows he underwent through life, 
his perfect pattern, his divine diſcourſes, his dying 
agonies, his wonderful love and condeſcenſion, his 
matchleſs grace and compaſſion in all theſe inſtances 
ſo eminently diſplayed; the glorious privileges, the 
rich ineſtimable benefits of his goſpel, his preſent 
exaltation at the right hand of God, his friendly in- 
terceſſion there, and deſigned appearance upon earth 


to judge mankind. it is a memorial-ordinance 
exhibiting not an hiſtorical tablature merely, but 


a devotional and moral picture containing thoſe 
5 ſublime 


CHAP. v. 
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BOOK rv. ſublime and intereſting repreſentations, that are in 


the beſt manner adapted to fill, to enlarge, to ele- 
vate, to quicken, to exhilarate the foul of man. 
thus then it appears, in the firſt place, that the or- 
dinance of the Lord's ſupper is in general an af- 
fectionate rememberance of our redeemer. 

We add, ſecondly, as another general character- 
iſtic of this ordinance, that it is a ſocial remem- 
berance of him. the form and manner, in which 
by virtue of the original command appointing it 
we are to remember him, is of this fort. it is in 
all reſpects the reſemblance of our ſocial meals. 
in one common place, at one common time, we 
partake of the ſame bread and drink of the fame 
wine. this is a circumſtance or view of the ordi- 
nance, that has been particularly taken notice of 
by St. Paul. © the cup of bleſſing, which we 
e bleſs,” he ſays, © is it not the communion,” 
or joint- participation of the blood of Chriſt ;” 
in the emblems or memorials of his dying blood ? 
c the bread, which we break, is it not the com- 
«© munion of the bodie of Chriſt; a joint parti- 
cipation likewiſe in the ſymbolical repreſentation of 
his fleſh torn and broken in his crucifixion for our 
ſakes, among the ſeveral communities of the chri- 
ſtan church, or bodie, by which they all in com- 
mon own and recogniſe their relation to one and 
the ſame ſpiritual head? for, as the apoſtle goes 
4 on, we being many, or though many, are all 


«© partakers of that one bread :" and in our being ſo 


we 
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we have a natural emblematic repreſentation of the CHAP. v. 
C— 


unitie of the chriſtian church. and with a view 
to this particular notion of the ordinance it is, that 
the ſame apoſtle thought it neceſſarie expreſsly to 
injoin it upon the corinthians, who had fallen into 
many irregularities in attending upon it, and among 
others, as from his manner of addreſſing them we 
may preſume, that of not ſtaying for one another 
in partaking of the elements, till the whole con- 
gregation could be got together and unite in the 
celebration of it: he thought it neceſſarie, I fay, 
directly to injoin it upon them, that, when they 
«© came to eat, that is, to partake of the Lord's 
ſupper, © they ſhould. tarrie one for another.” 
from all which we may, I think, very certainly 
conclude it to have been expreſsly in the deſign of 
the original inftitutor, our Lord himſelf, that a 
circumſtance of this kind ſhould always attend- this 
ſolemn commemoration: of his death and paſſion, 
and of all his tranſactions in behalf of mankind ; 
of all. the benefits and glorious privileges, which 
we have derived from his appearance upon earth in 
the character of our. redeemer. 

But, thirdly, this ordinance was intended, ac- 
cording to what has been already hinted in our in- 
troductorie reflexions, to be not only an affectionate 
and a ſocial, but alſo a frequent commemoration of 
our Savior's love. this is ſufficiently intimated: by. 
St. Paul, or rather indeed it is the very language of 
our Savior himſelf, as recorded by that apoſtle,. in 
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BOOK TV. the inſtitution of it. “ this We as oft as ye 
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« drink it, in rememberance me.” and ac- 
cording to what is generally obſerved to have been 
the practice of the primitive church, this intended 
repetition in the adminiſtration of the ordinance 
by one and the ſame aſſemblie of chriſtian believers, 
was in thoſe early days of chriſtianitie looked upon 
to be a very frequent one. nay, from the hiſtorie 
itſelf of the acts of the apoſtles it appears, that 
among the very firſt converts to chriſtianitie, everie 
Lord's day, and not one only out of four or five, 
was a communion-day. upon the firſt day of 
« the week, when the diſciples came t to 
« break bread, Paul preached unto them.” does 
not the manner of expreſſion ſeem evidently to 
implie, that © breaking bread,” or the celebration 
of the Lord's ſupper, was one of the ſtated folem- 
nities of that day ? 

Fourthly, this ordinance is a natural, ex- 
preſſive and lively repreſentation both of the pri- 
vileges, which we derive from the goſpel, and of the 
duties which are incumbent on us as the profeſſors 
of it. what can more naturally exhibit to our 
thoughts it's admirable efficacie towards feeding 
and nouriſhing, ſuſtaining and quickening the di- 
vine life in the ſoul of man, or the chearing in- 
fluences of religion upon the mind, than thoſe 
elements of bread and wine, of which in the cele- 
bration of it we partake? © bread,” as it is ex- 
preſſed in the ſcripture, © ſtrengthens man's heart; 


and 
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and © wine makes glad the heart. and in like SHA. v. 
manner as theſe external elements do thus chear 
and ſtrengthen the animal frame, are the doctrines 
of the goſpel calculated to invigorate and refreſh 
the ſoul. but as in this ordinance, the happie ten- 
dencie of the principles themſelves contained in 
the o—_ towards keeping alive and carrying on 
to perfection in the mind of man the habits of 
virtue and univerſal goodneſs is ſo expreſſively 
repreſented, it is not at all leſs ſignificant of 
that dutie, which is incumbent on our part in 
order to our feeling this vital power and quick- 
ening energie of chriſtian truth. the bread and 
the wine are not only ſet before us as emblems of 
the privileges and benefits of the goſpel, which 
we are ſeriouſly to contemplate, but we actually 
e of them. © take, eat ye all of it,” and 
« drink ye all of it,” is the ſtyle, in which the in- 
ſtitution runs. and this is a circumſtance not 
only heightening the ſolemnitie of the tranſaction 
in general, but naturally calculated in particular 
to remind us of the neceſſitie of applying theſe 
great truths to our on hearts by ſerious, deli- 
berate and lively meditation; without which 
never can we experience their power in cheriſhing 
and exalting the habits of virtue, notwithſtand- 

ing the admirable tendencie of the truths them- 
— * towards ſo happie an effect. and whilſt it 
thus reminds us of our dutie in this particular, it 
is at the ſame time a moſt efficacious means or 

3 X inſtrument 
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BOOK IV. inſtrument of performing it. for what can we 

— imagin more directly fited for exciting in our 
minds the moſt devout and affectionate contem- 
plation of the love of the great redeemer in dying 
tor our fakes, than the bread broken, the wine 
poured and both actually given to everie commu- 
nicant in the celebration of this ordinance? and 
finally, what can we ſuppoſe to have been our 
Savior's farther end in appointing the. memorial 
of this love to be celebrated after the ſocial man- 
ner we have been ſpeaking of, but that by ſuch 
an ordinance, while reminded of the unſpeakable 
obligations we are under to his condeſcending 
grace, and to the adorable compaſſions of the 
lovereign Deitie ſo richly diſplayed in the diſpen- 
ſation of the goſpel, we might be put upon re- 
collecting likewiſe after the moſt ſerious manner 
thoſe offices of univerſal charitie, which in imita- 
tion of this heavenly love and theſe divine com- 
paſſions we are ſo ſtrongly bound to exerciſe to- 
wards one another? 

And now from theſe ſeveral confiderations 
taken together it cannot I think, but appear to 
be an ordinance moſt wiſely and happily adapted 
tor ſubſerving all the moral purpoſes of the intire 
goſpel-ſyſtem, and for promoting after the moſt 
efficacious manner it's ſupreme and ultimate end. 
it cannot therefore with any tolerable proprietie 
or conſiſtencie be lightly thought of by thoſe, 

who have a juſt regard to that end itſelf. - on the 


contrarie, 
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contrarie, it muſt ſurely by all ſuch be eſtimated HAL. V- 
as conſtituting a very xs. Arc By and highly uſeful 
part of the chriſtian inſtitution. it is poſſible, that 
had our Saviour himſelf never appointed ſuch a 
ſolemnitie to be obſerved by the profeſſors of his 
religion in everie age, chriſtian gratitude might 
have ſuggeſted ſomething of the kind. but cer- 
tainly there is a peculiar aptitude to uſefulneſs in 
an ordinance of this ſort, that is expreſsly ap- 
pointed by the great legiflator himſelf in the 
chriſtian church, and which therefore we cannot 
either with decencie ſlight, or without having the 
molt reverential ſenſe of his authoritie excited in 
our minds and of the obligations, which we lie 
under to a univerſal compliance with it, attend 
upon. and, if, notwithſtanding this proviſion 
made in the chriſtian ſcheme itſelf for ſecuring 
among the profeffors of chriſtianitie a regular and 
lively recollection of it's great truths and princi- 
ples, theſe truths and principles are after all fo 
ſeldom recollected and with ſo little ſeriouſ- 
neſs or fervor of devotion contemplated, what 
would have been the caſe, had no ſuch ſo- 
lemnitie been appointed? or how can we look 
upon the inſtitution of it as ſuperfluous? and 
thus much might perhaps have ſufficed for illuſ- 
trating the nature and deſign of this ordinance and 
the admirable uſes it was originally intended to 
anſwer and is in fact ſo wiſely and happily adapted 


to ſubſerve. 
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BOOK IV. By ſpecifying however yet more diſtinctly thoſe 


that by his blood” they 


diſpoſitiſions and affections of mind, with which 
an ordinance like this muſt needs on our part 
be attended upon in order to a juſt correſponderice 
with it's deſign we ſhall become ſtill more clearly 
apprehenſive of it's admirably uſeful tendencie, 
theſe of courſe being the affections, which it muſt 
be calculated to cheriſh and improve. 

Firſt then, I obſerve, that we cannot with any 
tolerable conſiſtencie attend upon this ordinance 
without indulging the ſentiments of a moſt 
ſincere and fervent gratitude. gratitude to the 
ſupreme, eternal father of mercies, who ſent his 
ſon into the world, that he might be the © bread 
© of life” to mankind, that by the admirable 
maxims and great truths of his religion he might 
feed and nouriſh in their ſouls thofe habits of 
virtue, in the poſſeſſion and cultivation of which 
conſiſts our aſſured meetneſs for the felicities and 
glories of an heavenly and immortal world, and 
might be © redeem- 

ed; not by corruptible things ſuch as ( filver 
« and gold, but by the pretious blood of the 
% lamb, without blemifh and without ſpot, who 
*« verily was fore-ordained before the foundation 
«© of the world, but was manifeſt in theſe laſt 
times for us, who by him do believe in God, 
«© who raiſed him from the dead, and gave him 
„ glorie, that our faith and hope might be in 
God.“ and ſurely in ſuch a ſolemnitie the 
grace of the reedemer himſelf will not, cannot, 


be 
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for our ſakes did voluntarily, in the fulneſs of his 
benevolence and the tenderneſs of his compaſſion, 
© become poor” who in compliance with the 
gratious counſels that had by eternal love and 
wiſdom been formed for the falvation of the hu- 
man race, viſited this world below, and who, 
during the whole of his abode on earth was a 
* man of ſorrows and acquainted with grief.“ 
or can we indeed ſee the memorials of his cruci- 
fied bodie, can we have preſented to our eyes the 
lively emblem of his ſtreaming blood, that blood 
he ſo willingly ſhed upon the crofs in order to 
become our ranſom and deliverer, and feel no 
emotions of gratitude and praiſe, of eſteem or 
love on account of fuch wonderful conde- 
ſcenſion? | 

But beſides theſe grateful ſentiments of mind on 
account of the particular privileges and benefits, 
which we ourſelves have received from the goſpel, 
we cannot with any proprietie attend upon this or- 
dinance without a pious admiration likewiſe of the 
univerfal love and goodnefs of the great father of 
all. the | was fo rich, ſo glorious, fo inex- 
preſſibly great a gift beſtowed upon mankind, that 
by means of it our ideas in general of the divine 
8, of the exuberance and univerſalitie of the 
divine love, have been in a very high degree con- 
firmed, enlarged and elevated. and this is an ob- 
fervation diftinaly ſpecified in the facred records 
themſelves 


5 


be forgotten; who, though he was rich, yet CHAP. v. 
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the apoſtle, © who ſpared not his own fon, but de- 
« livered him up for us all, how ſhall he not with 
« him allo freely give us all things? what doubt 
can we poſſibly entertain of the overflowing, the 
infinitely diffufive and unchangeable loving-kind- 
neſs of the ſupreme, eternal deitie, who in thoſe 
privileges, which as chriſtians we enjoy, and in 
that great ſalvation, which has been wrought 
out for mankind by Jeſus Chriſt has given us ſo 
ſignal a demonſtration of it? whenever therefore 
we have Jeſus Chriſt © evidently ſet forth,” as the 
apoſtle in ſpeaking of this very topic, has ex- 
preſſed it, and crucified among us, in thoſe 
lively facramental emblems of his ſufferings and 
death exhibited in the holie ſupper, with what 
warmth and elevation of mind ſhould our thoughts 
expatiate upon this univerſal, unchangeable good- 
neſs of the ſupreme, everlaſting deitie, © who 
« would have all men to be ſaved and to come to 
«© the knowlege of the truth? nor let us here by 
any means omit to obſerve, that it was among the 
primitive chriſtians a cuſtom, to conſider the ele- 
ments of bread and wine in this ordinance, as be- 
ing, and that too according to the original intention 
of the inſtitutor, a kind of i fruits or ſolemn 
oblation made in acknowlegement of the divine 
goodneſs in the creation of our world, and in thoſe 
ſupplies and accommodations of the animal life, 
for which we are daily indebted to it. ſo fays 


Irenzus 
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Irenæus in particular, adv. heres. I. iv. c. xxxii. CHAP. v. 


p. 323. ſuis diſcipulis dans (ſcil. Chriftus) conſi- 
lium, primitias Deo offerre, ex ſuis creaturis, non 
quafi indigenti, ſed ut ipſi nec infructuoſi, nec in- 


grati fine, « eum, qui ex creatura eſt panis, accepit & 


gratias egit, dicens Hoc eft corpus meum, & ca- 
licem ſimiliter, quæ eſt ex ea creatura, quæ eſt ſe- 
cundum nos, ſuum ſanguinem confeſſus eſt, & novi 
teſtamenti novam docuit chlationem, quam Eccleſſa 
ab apofrolis accipiens, in univerſo mundo offert 
Deo, ei qui alimenta nobis præſtat, primizias ſuorum 
munerum in novo teſtamento. and to the ſame pur- 
poſe Juſtin Martyr, in his Dialogue p. 220. obſerves, 
that our bleſſed Savior appointed the euchariſtical 
bread, as a memorial of his own ſufferings, and 
cc that we might at once give thanks to God, who 
created this world and all things in it for the 
« fake of man, as well as for that deliverance from 
c wickedneſs and fin, and that total deſtruction of 
« principalities and powers by theſe ſufferings 
c effected. 

Again, thirdly, whenever we approach the table 
of the Lord in order to celebrate this divine good- 
neſs, particularly that illuſtrious diſplay, that has 
been made of it in the ſcheme of our redemption 
by Jeſus Chriſt, we muſt ſurely be bound, accord- 
ing to the moſt obvious tenor and eſſential mean- 
ing of ſuch an ordinance, to do it with the N 
penitence and contrition on account of thoſe miſ- 
carriages and offences that have ſo ſadly tainted our 
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BOOK IV. former lives. this ordinance indeed is often con- 
— 


fidered, and by the apoſtle himſelf repreſented un- 
der the notion of a ſolemn ſpiritual feaſt. and 
« a feaſt” we know is made for laughter.” 
but then it is only © the ſorrow of the world, that 
* worketh death, producing calamitie and di- 
ſtreſs of everie kind, and ſometimes literally haſten- 
ing on the attacks of death itſelf. but godly ſor- 
row, as the apoſtle terms it in the paſſage refered 
to, fails not to produce that ingenuous repentance, 
which, however diſtreſſing and painful it may be 
for the preſent, is ſure to terminate in the peace- 
able, the joyful, the triumphant fruits of righte- 
ouſneſs. and even in the immediate exerciſe it fo 
approves itſelf to the mind and to all it's beſt af- 
fections, as cannot but render it highly ſatisfactorie 
and refreſhing. nor to any particular. inſtance 
within the a: ſcope of the virtuous life is that 
ſo juſt obſervation more ſtrictly applicable than to 
theſe ſorrows of repentance ; namely, that * the 
ce very diſturbances, which belong to natural af- 
« fection, though they may be thought wholly 
c contrary to pleaſure, yield ſtill a contentment and 
« /atisfaftion greater than the pleaſures of in- 
<« dulged ſenſe. and where a ſeries or continued 
c ſucceſſion of the tender and kind affections can 
ebe carried on, even through fears, horrors, /or- 
« rows, griefs; the emotion of the ſoul is till 
6 e. we continue pleaſed even with this 
e melancholie aſpect or ſenſe of virtue.” See an 
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Inquiry concerning virtue, Book II. Part II. 5. 1. 
p. 70. and when can we have a more natural 
occation given us tor theſe ſorrows of the penitent 
and contrite ſoul, than when aſſembled around the 
ſacred, chriſtian altar, on purpoſe to celebrate that 
grace we have fo little improved, fo much “ de- 
e ſ{pifed,” and to commemorate that © blood of 
the covenant,” which was ſhed upon the croſs 
for our ſakes, but which nevertheleſs by our fins 
runing ſo directly counter to the tenor of that co- 
venant, and to the deſign, for which “ the blood 
« of it“ was ſhed, namely the removal of fin, 
we have in effect © counted an unholie thing? 
and as ſuch penitential views as theſe have a ne- 
ceſſarie reference to the miſcarriages of our former 
lives, and can indeed have but little meaning in 
them, farther than they are founded upon ſome 
degree of an accurate judgment formed, in relation 
to the ſtate of our own minds and to our own 
moral frailties and imperfections, a ſolemnitie cal- 
culated to excite them muſt of courſe be well- 
adapted for leading us into a juſter acquaintance 
with ourſelves and for aſſiſting us in that beſt and 
wiſeſt exerciſe, that moſt uſeful and falutarie diſ- 
cipline, the examination and ſcrutinie of our own 
temper and affections. . 

But let it be yet farther obſerved, in the fourth 
place, that we cannot with any proprietie engage 
in the celebration of this ordinance, unleſs it be in 
the ſpirit of univerſal charitie. the very outu ard 
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 OOK IV. form of this ſolemnitie, as we have ſeen, by which 
we are to commemorate the love and grace c! ur 
compaſſionate redeemer, is peculiarly fited for re- 
minding us after the moſt ſtriking and ſenſible 
manner of the obligations, which we lie under to 
cultivate this ſpirit of univerſal benevolence. and 

this in exacteſt agreement with the nature and ge- 

nius of that religion, the bleſſings of which we 

do by attending upon it profeſs moſt gratefull y to 

reccive. for © the end of the commandment,” or 
chriſtian inſtitution, *©* is charitie.” and from the 

divineſt ſpirit of love, even the love of God him- 

ſelf, and of him, who is the brighteſt image of 

his ſovereign glories, have we derived theſe invalu- 

able privileges. and this very love it is, that in this 
ordinance we profeſs to celebrate and adore. what 

a peculiar inconſiſtencie then and improprietie of 
conduct muſt there be in coming to it with any the 

ſmalleſt tincture of uncharitableneſs in our own 

temper and diſpoſition ? particularly it is to be 
obſerved, that in this ordinance we celebrate the 
praiſes of a forgiving God ; we commemorate a 
dying Savior, who, when expiring upon the croſs, 
prayed in the ſpirit of higheſt meekneſs and ten- 
dereſt compaſſion for thoſe, who had fixed him 
there, and thus in their behalf addreſſed his God; 
ce father, forgive them, for they know not what 
« they do.“ how then can we attend upon it 
without the moſt Hagrant contradiction in our 
tempers to it's genuin deſign, if bringing along 
*with 
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with us any d of an implacable and bitter AT. V- 
ſpirit kn —.4 who may 3 offended us ? 
can we with really ſincere affections and in a man- 
ner ſo diſtinct and folemn magnifie and extol that 
forgiving mercie of heaven, that has been ſo ſig- 
nally diſplayed in the diſpenſation of the goſpel ? 
can we, during the courſe of the ſacred exerciſe, 
have our moſt ſerious thoughts employed in ad- 
miring this compaſſionate and forgiving ſpirit, that 
ſo divinely animated the Savior in his dying mo- 
ments, and gave fo ſweet a fragrancie to his lateſt 
breath, and yet not perceive the ſhameful, horrid 
incongruitie of indulging at the fame time in our 
own breaſts the ſpirit of rancor and revenge ? not 
bluſh and be confounded at it? not with an holie 
indignation and ſelt-abhorrence reſolve upon cor- 
recting it? 

But theſe are reflexions, which naturally lead us 
to obſcrve in yet farther illuſtration of the topic 
before us, that in the celebration of this ordi- 
nance, if attending upon it with any tolerable 
proprietie of diſpoſition, it is ſcarce poſſible for us 
to avoid engaging ourſelves by the moſt deliberate 
and ſolemn vows, purpoſes and reſolutions to a 
more exact conformitie in the future part of our 
lives to the ſentiments and maxims of that religion, 
which we profeſs. it is an ordinance very juſtly 
ſpoken of, and indeed according to the language of 
our Savior himſelf in the inſtitution of it, when he 
fays, © this cup is the new teſtament,” or cove- 

37 2 nant, 
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BOOK IV. nant, © in my blood, as a fœderal rite; as a ſo- 


lemnitie, in which not only the great covenant of 
religion as founded upon the divine perfectionis is 
in the general idea of it after the moſt lively man- 
ner exhibited to our view, but in which likewiſe 
we who attend upon it, are each to bind ourſelves 
by the moſt expreſs engagements, by everie the 
moſt ſerious, ſacred, endearing tie, to a life of 
abſolute devotedneſs to God, of univerſal and fer- 
vent love to man. and furely, as Dr. Scott ex- 
preſſes it, in his Chriſtian Life, Part III. c. ii. Vol. 
IV. p. 213, 14, 15. it is worth obſerving, how 
much care Chriſt has taken in the very conſtitu- 
« tion of his religion, to oblige us to a conſtant 
«© repetition of our vows and good purpoſes. for 
« at our firſt entrance into covenant with him, we 
cc are to be baptized; in which ſolemnitie we do 
« renoznce the devil and all his works, and reli- 
« giouſly devote ourſelves to his ſervice ; but be- 
«© cauſe we are apt to forget our vows, and the 
« matter of it is continually to be performed, and 
« more than one world doth depend upon it, 
therefore he hath thought fit not to truſt to our 
« firſt engagement, but ſo to methodize our reli- 
gion, that we ſhould ever and anon be obliged 
e to give him new ſecurity. for which end he has 
<< inſtituted this other /acrament, which is not like 
«© that of bapti/m to be received by us once for all, 

“but is to be often repeated, that ſo at every re- 
turn of it we might be obliged again to renew 
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C our old vows of obedience. and doubtleſs CH Af. v. 


A 


would we but follow this deſign of our 
Saviour we ſhould be far more ſucceſsful in our 
« religion than we are. for till we come to a con- 
« firmed ftate of goodneſs, our holy fervour will 
ebe very apt to cool, our good purpoſes to ſlacker: 
% and unwind, and our virtuous endeavours to 
% languiſb and grow weary ſo that unleſs we re- 
« vive our religion by frequent re/ftoratives, in a 
« little time it will faint and dye away. where- 
fore to keep it alive, it is very neceſſary that we 
«© ſhould come to our great maſter's table every 
time we are invited by the ſolemn returns of 
&« this holy feſtival, that here we may renew our 
« vows, and reimvigorate our reſolutions, and 7e- 
e pair our decays, and put our ſluggiſh graces into 
« a new fermentation. and if we would thus 
frequently communicate with a due preparation 
« of mind, we ſhould doubtleſs at every ſacrament 
ce acquire ew life and vigor, and our good reſolu- 
tions would every day get ground of our bad 
« inclinations, till at laſt they had totally /zb6dued 
« them.” 

Such then are the more particular ſentiments and 
views, which this ordinance, conſequently to the ge- 
neral idea and ultimate deſign of it, and by virtue 
of it's moſt eſſential tendencie and import, is ſo 
immediately calculated to inſpire, that it cannot 
even with any conſiſtencie or proprietie be attended 


upon without them. and if fo, it muſt ſurely ap- 
pear 
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BOOK IV. pear to be an ordinance replete with moral mean- 
— — 


ing, an ordinance of higheſt religious efficacie and 
force. not a fingle excellencie or virtue is there 
of the divine life, which it does not in it's moſt 
inviting and attractive colors diſplay, not a fingle 
motive inducing to the cultivation and exerciſe of 
ſuch a virtue, which it does not in the moſt per- 
ſuaſive form of addreſs inculcate upon our recol- 
lection. it is therefore an ordinance of moſt ad- 
mirable utilitie in the chriſtian life, an ordinance 
reflecting the higheſt honor upon the wiſe and 
gratious legiſlator, who appointed it, and calculated 
tor affording inexpreſſible delight and pleaſure to 
cvery ſerious and well- affected mind. 
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which we lie under to all mankind, what- 
ever may be their merit in a moral eſtimation, 
yet a great part of our dutie evidently conſiſts in 
treating particular perſons with a ſpecial regard 
to the peculiar character belonging to them 
according to the moral ſtandard. and beſides 
that general law of benevolence to be exerciſed 
towards all with whom we are converſant, whoſe 
happineſs it may be any way in our power to 
promote, or whoſe miſeries to relieve, there is 
gratitude to be exerciſed towards the benefactor, 
forgiveneſs towards the injurious and the enemie, 
fidelitie towards thoſe, who have repoſed their 
confidence in us, juſtice to thoſe with whom we 
deal, reverence and honor to our ſuperiors, con- 
deſcenſion and humilitie towards thoſe of rank 
inferior to ourſelves, and the like. and as our 
acquaintance with mankind or with other rea- 
ſonable and moral agents is enlarged, our obh- 
gations of this kind are multiplied in 6 

an 
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®OOK IV. and on this account the principles of chriſtianitie 


have laid a foundation for ſeveral moral duties, 
which could not poſſibly have had any place in the 
ſyſtem of natural religion alone, as the know- 
ledge of the very beings or perſons themſelves, 
to whom theſe duties are owing, is abſolutely 
peculiar to the goſpel. this knowledge being 
once communicated, the duties themſelves reſult 
of courſe from the general ſentiments and obli- 
cations of moralitie as founded in nature and diſ- 
covered by the immediate exerciſe and original 
light of reaſon. thus, for example, when the 
character of the great redeemer of mankind, his 
amiable, ſpotleſs character and the relation he 
ſtands in to ourſelves are once made known to 
any morally-reflecting being, there are certain 
affections, which ſuch a being cannot but look 
upon as naturally founded upon our acquaintance 
with ſuch a character and upon ſuch a relation 
ſubſiſting between him and us and on our parts 
recogniſed, and the want of them, as a ſure indi- 
cation of moral depravitie, even though theſe 
duties had not been particularly ſpecified in the 
religious inſtitution, by which theſe diſcoveries 
are made, but, it they are, moreover, expreſſy 
inculcated and diſtinctly inſiſted upon in that very 
inſtitution or revelation itſelf, then muſt the im- 
portance of ſuch duties be heightened i in a degree 
exactly anſwering to the evidence we have of a 
divine authoritie enforcing that inſtitution. this 
now 
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now is in fact the caſe with reſpect to the duties Of. VI. 


and obligations incumbent upon us relatively to 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that great illuſtrious being, 
the diſcoverie of whoſe character and offices makes 
the principally conſtituent part of the chriftian 
revelation. and fuch, I believe, has bcen the 
accuracie of the ſcriptures upon this head, that 
there is not any one dutie naturally reſulting from 
theſe diſcoveries, which is not expreſsly made the 
matter of an evangelical injunction. nay, there 
is one ſingle paſſage, ſuch is the comprchenſive- 
neſs, as well as accuracie, of theſe ſacred writ- 
ings, that will be found perhaps to include them 
all. it is that I mean of St. Peter. whom 
„ having not ſcen ye love, in whom, though 
«© now ye ſee him not, yet believing ye rejoice 
« with joy unſpeakable and full of glorie.” be 
this however as it may, we will procede to ſpe- 
cifie in the firſt place theſe duties themſelves, and 
then to point out ſome refſexions naturally ariſing 
from the conſideration and ſurvey of them. and 
the firſt, that I mention, is that of gratitude. a 
dutie, which, as a ſpecies of love, muſt undoubt- 
edly be implied in the eulogium or commendation 
refered to and given by St. Peter to the “ ſtran- 
gers ſcattered throughout Galatia, Cappadocia, 
« Afia and Bithynia;” © whom, though ye 
© have not ſeen, ye love.” though they had 
never been the immediate, perſonal witneſſes of 
his appearance and tranſactions here upon carth, 
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BOOK IV. their hearts nevertheleſs were overflowing with an 
. . 

ingenuous and fervent gratitude, on account of 

thoſe ſignal benefits, which he came among us to 

confer: a dutie owing to all intelligent and moral 

agents in proportion to the ſervices they have 

done us, and the benefits we have received from 

their benevolence and good-will: a dutie, which 

we cannot even in the ſmalleſt inſtance violate 

without bringing a manifeſt opprobrium upon our 

natures ; ſo evidently is it founded upon the im- 

mediate, ſtrongeſt dictates of humanitie : a dutie, 

the wilful and deliberate violation of which in the 

caſe of our beſt, moſt faithful and generous bene- 

factors, muſt needs implie the fouleſt depravitie 

and almoſt total perverſion of moral temper. 

and can it then be an affection, of which we may 

be abſolutely deſtitute with reſpe& to our divine 

and heavenly friend, the great redeemer, and yet 

be innocent? 1s it a diſpoſition, in relation to 

which we may in this caſe be ſo much as indif- 

ferent without incuring very heinous guilt? if 

gratitude be due in proportion to the benefits we 

have received, and the malignitie of ingratitude 

in the ſame proportion increaſed, how dreadful 

muſt be the guilt implied in our want of this af- 

fection towards that glorious being, who came 

into the world, not to beftow upon us ſome.tran- 

ſient, momentarie good, and relative alone to 

this earthly ſcene of being, but to accompliſh the 

falvation of our immortal ſouls? ſhould a man 
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« gain the whole world,” according to. the 
maxim inculcated by this merciful Savior himſelt, 
and yet loſe his own foul, what would it pro- 
fit him?” by paritie of reaſon we may aſk, ſhould 
any one beſtow upon us the propertie and domi- 
nion of the whole world, what would it pro- 
fit?” how mean and infignificant would be the 
favor done us in compariſon of thoſe ſaving bene- 
fits, that have been confered upon mankind by 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt? how inexpreſſibly great 
then muſt be our obligations to him? how 
heinous our guilt in not attending to them? how 
much more aggravated ſtill, if we can allow our- 
ſelves to entertain any thing like a deſpicable or 
{lighting idea of them? 
But, ſecondly, there is not only a love of gra- 
titude due to our bleſſed Savior, but likewiſe a 
love of eſteem and complacencie. © whom hav- 
ing not ſeen we love; the language muſt ſurely 
mean, not only on account of the benefits we 
ourſelves have received from him, but in high 
admiration of his ſublimely generous, his great, his 
glorious, godlike character. a character, which 
could not but juſtly and naturally have demanded 
this tribute, even though we ourſelves had never in 
particular been the objects of his love. it is ob- 
ſerved in ſcripture, that our Saviour © took not 
on him the nature of angels in order to a& in 
qualitie of Savior and Redeemer towards thoſe 
infernal ſpirits, who had been once angels of light. 
122 but 
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*0 OK IV. but had he done this, and had ſuch wonderful 
love by any means been reveled to us, ſhould we 
not by the moſt apparent obligations have been 
bound, in the ſentiments of fervent eſteem and 
higheſt complacencie to admire and to extol it 
independently of any favors, that we ourſelves 
might likewite have received from him, or ſuppoſing 
that we were not in fact indebted to him for any? 
and indeed, it we are fecling no delight in the 
inherent, efſential excellencies of his character, 
abſtracted from any particular benefits, that we 
ourſelves may have derived from his matchleſs 
benevolence and love, juſtly may we ſuſpect the 
ingenuitie and diſintereſtedneſs of any grateful 
ſentiments we may be pretending to or preſume 
ourſelves poſſeſſed of on account of thoſe benefits. 
we may rather look upon the temper, which we 
ſo denominate, as a kind of ſelfiſh ſatisfaction 
taken in the privileges and honorable diſtinctions, 
which, as his diſciples, we ſo eminently enjoy, 
than as the emotions of a truly grateful, and in- 
genuous ſpirit. and it would be, methinks, a 
pleaſing, and ſurely not unprofitable employment 
of our thoughts, the happie trial rather of the 
puritie, ſimplicitie and integritie of our own diſ- 
poſitions, to contemplate the virtues of the great 
redeemer in all their intrinſic exalted excellence, 

omiting for a while in our meditations the thought 
of his being our own benefactor, friend and 
Savior; and then to aſk ourſelves, can I forbear 
to 
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{> venerate this glorious being? do I feel my ſelf CHAP. vi. 


delighted with the tranſcendently great and lovely 
qualities of his adorable nature? am I not, at leaſt 
ought I not, to be tranſported, elevated, and the 
generous affections of my mind enlarged, in the 
contemplation of fo much goodnefs, of ſo much 
gondeſcenſion, friendſhip and compaſſion, all 
conſpiring to form a character of ſuch illuſtrious 
merit? and it this would be the language naturally 
dictated to us by the complacencie, which we 
could not but take in the excellencies of ſuch a 
character, even independently of any grateful ſenſe 
entertained of our own immediate obligations to 
him or perſonal ſhare in the benefits he has con- 
fered upon mankind, how ſtrong, how fervent 
ought to be our love ariſing from both theſe 
principles in conjunction! 

Thirdly, another dutie, which we owe to the 
Lord Jeſus, is that of intire truſt and confidence 
in him with reſpe& to the great concerns of our 
eternal welfare. nor ſhall we find this to have 
been a dutie omited by St. Peter, in the paſſage 
we have refered to, if we advert only to what the 
original word there rendered “ believing, is 
known not unfrequently to import. that the 

ſons, to whom this epiſtle is addreſſed, were 
real bclievers in Chriſt, in his divine miſſion and 
authoritie, is evidently implied or rather neceſſarily 
ſuppoſed in the character previouſly given of them, 


as “ lovers“ of Jeſus. it would therefore have 
I been 
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been altogether ſuperfluous to have mentioned it 


afterwards; not now to inſiſt upon the querie, 
how far a mere ſpeculative aſſent to the truths of 
the goſpel could with any proprietie have been 
ſpoken of at all as a moral obligation, or as con- 
ituting any part in the excellencie of a moral 
character? the paſſage then is undoubtedly to be 
read as follows; © whom having not ſeen ye love, 
« in whom, though now,” though ſtill, ye ſee 
him not, yet confiding,” that is repoſing an 
intire and abſolute truſt in him in relation to the 
concerns and welfare both of your own and others 
ſouls, © ye rejoice with joy unſpeakable and full 
« of glorie. it has in a former part of this trea- 
tiſe, viz. Book. II. c. vi. been ſhewn at large, that 
the redeemer is now exalted © at the right hand 
of God” to the high office of being the great diſ- 
penſer of eternal life and happineſs to the children 
of men, that one illuſtrious mediator, through 
whoſe hands and by whoſe inſtrumentalitie the 
ſupreme creator and Lord of univerſal nature tranſ- 


. mits to all the good and virtuous of mankind thoſe 


rich, unſpeakable, immenſe and everlaſting rewards, 
which in his own free and infinite benevolence he 
has determined to beſtow upon them. ſo that not 
to truſt in Chriſt for ſalvation, is offering at once 
the moſt direct and manifeft affront both to Jeſus 
himſelf and to his God and father. it is to fuſpe& 
the fidelitie of our redeemer. it is to ſuppoſe him 
falſe and treacherous in executing that high office, 

to 
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to which he has been appointed. and it impliesCHAP. VI. 


yet farther a defect either of goodneſs or of wiſdom 
in that ſupreme deitie himſelf, who has inveſted 
him with it; and is in effect preſumptuouſly to 
charge him with having entruſted the great affair 
of our everlaſting happineſs in the hands of one, 
that was capable of betraying us. but © we have,” 
as the author of the epiſtle to the hebrews obſerves, 
© a faithful,” as well as a © merciful high-prieſt 
in things pertaining to God.” and if an intire 
and chearful confidence in any of our fellow- 
creatures, to whoſe management and direction, in 
conſequence of the good opinion entertained by us 
of their characters, we have commited any particular 
intereſt of our own, be a debt of reſpe& and honor, 
that is naturally due to their integritie, how much 
ſtronger muſt be the obligation incumbent on us, 
not to be wanting in the fame reſpect and honor, 
that muſt be owing in an inexpreſſibly higher 
degree to the great © mediator of the better cove- 
« nant;” to him, whom © God the father” has 
« ſealed; appointed and ordained to be the giver of 
eternal life? and how juſtly was it made the lan- 
guage of propheſie, bleſſed are all they, who put 
« their truſt in him?” | 

But, fourthly, another dutie founded upon the 
diſcoveries, that have been made to us concerning 
the character and offices of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and mentioned likewiſe in that ſo remarkably com- 
prehenſive paſſage of St. Peter's cited at the Wr 
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BOOK IV. of this chapter, is that of * rejoicing in him.” this 
C— — — 


may ſeem indeed perhaps rather to denote the 
priv lege of thoſe, to whom he was addreſſing 
himſelf than their dutie, and to expreſs the full 
ſatisfaction and triumphant joy of their minds in 
the glorious benefits, that had been confered upon 
them by the Savior rather than to intimate any 
moral obligation, with which he ſuppoſed them 
to be complying. but I apprehend, that this 
latter muſt be at leaſt included in the language he 
makes uſe of, < rejoicing in Chrift Jeſus with joy 
cc unſpeakable and full of glorie,” if it be not the 
thing principally meaned. in the expreſſion of 
loving Chriſt was included our ſs to him 
on account of the perſonal favors we have received 
at his hands, and our admiration and eſteem of 
the general excellencies of his character, both as 
the redeemer of the world, and as that illuſtrious 
being, who in the original perfection of his nature 
was the brightneſs of the father's glorie and 
neareſt image of his perſon.” but, it he be 


not only the redeemer of this or that particular 


individual, but freely gave himſelf for the fins 


© of the whole world,” it cannot but be our dutie 


out of a principle of generous, difintereſted, uni- 


verſal love, to © rejoice” in this © common fal- 
« vation, and to congratulate our fellow crea- 
tures as well as ourſelves upon the bleſſings of the 
goſpel and the riches of divine grace fo ſignally 
diſplayed in it. 


Again, 
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Again, fifthly, there is a yet farther moral char. v. 


obligation incumbent upon us in conſequence of 
the diſcoveries, that have been made to us con- | 
cerning the Lord Jefus. and that is a moſt reve- 
rential obedience to his authoritie, as the great 
prophet of the moſt high, together with an awful 
tear of his diſplcaſure as the deputed repreſentative 
of the ſupreme, eternal majeſtie of heaven and 
earth in the judgment of the world. this is a 
dutie, which, though not perhaps ſo diſtinctly 
ſpecified by any of his apoſtles, has however been | 
particularly and expreſsly pointed out by our Savior | 
himſelf. © for the father, he has declared, judgeth 
«© no man, i. e. immediately and in perſon, it 
being abſolutely inconſiſtent with the infinite 
majeſtie of his nature to preſide by ſome external 
form aſſumed, could either the ſimplicitie, the 
ſpiritualitie or the immenſitie of his being be ſup- 
poſed to admit it, in any viſible external ſcene, 
even though it be that of the public univerſal judg- 
ment; * but has commited all judgment to the 
« ſon, that all men ſhould honor the ſon, even 
cc as they honor the father.” he that honoreth 
« not the ſon, honoreth not the father, who hath 
« ſent him.” as Jeſus Chriſt has given ſufficient 
evidence of his preaching the glad tidings of the 
goſpel by commiſſion from the father and under 
the ſanction of his authoritie, and as we profeſs 
not to entertain any doubt of this, it is apparent, 
that the very ſame regards muſt needs be due to his 


4 A precepts 
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BOOK IV. precepts and commands thus divinely authenticated, 
— — 


as if they had been pronounced by the ſupreme 
deitie himſelf in perſon. and to light and deſpiſe 
them muſt evidently terminate, in a contempt, not 
only of Jeſus Chriſt the meſſenger of the father, 
but of the father himſelf, „ who ſent him.” in 
like manner, if Jeſus Chriſt be the deputed judge 
of men, if in that capacitie he acts as the com- 
miſſioner of the eternal, univerſal ſovereign, it is 
evidently both our intereſt and our dutie, to ſtand 
in equal awe of the deciſions of that high tribunal, 
as if indeed this great, eternal ſovereign himſelf 
was by an immediate ſenſible preſence to preſide in 
it. theſe are ſentiments, which we find to have 
been very accurately, forcibly and comprehenſively 
expreſſed in the language of that prophetic pſalm 
already refered to; „ ſerve the Lord, ( Jehovah) 
« with fear, and rejoice with trembling. kiſs the 
<«« Son, (reverently own his authoritie) leſt he be 
«© angrie, and thou periſh from the way, when his 
« wrath is kindled but a little.“ ſuch likewiſe 
is the meaning of that expreſſion, and the general 
import of the dutie, “praying in the name of 
{«« Chriſt.” it evidently implies the offering up 
our ſupplications before the throne of God with 
that temper and diſpoſition of mind, with that 
ſimplicitie and integritie of ſpirit, with that exalted 
pietie and fervent devotion, which alone corre- 
ſpond to the nature and genius of that religion, 
which, as his diſciples, we profefs, with a temper 

moſt 
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moſt exactly agrecable to thoſe rules, which, as car. 1 
the prophet of God, he has injoined upon us, and 
by which, as the vicegerent of God in the judgment 
of mankind, he will determine our fate hereafter. 
and in the fame ſenſe the apoſtle urges it unon us, 
that we perform everie dutie in the name of the 
Lord Jeſus. * whatſoever ye do in word or deed, 
edo all in the name of the Lord Jeſus; with a 
juſt ſenſe of thoſe peculiar obligations, which in 
conſequence of your profeſſed ſubjection to his 
authoritie, muſt needs fo ſtrongly bind you to be 
cultivating the ſublimeſt, the moſt generous, and 
the moſt extenſive principles of virtue. this lan- 
guage may likewiſe implie, and might by the 
apoſtle himſelf be jointly intended to mean, the 
doing it out of love and affection to him. this is 
evidently, what the performing this or that par- 
ticular action in the name of another ſometimes 
denotes. it is faid, for inſtance, by our Savior; 
« whoſoever ſhall give a cup of cold water to a 
« diſciple in the name of a diſciple, he ſhall in no 
« wiſe loſe his reward.” © in the name of a diſci- 
« ple,” that is out of love and affection to him, 
as a diſciple. 
Thus = we attempted a ſomewhat more par- 
ticular and diſtinct account of the ſeveral moral 
duties incumbent upon us, in conſequence of the 
diſcoveries, that have been made in ſcripture con- 
cerning the perſon, the character and the offices of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and I procede to make ſome , 


uſeful reflections upon the topic. 
4A 3* And 
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And. firſt it is to be obſerved, that, though theſe 
duties be ſtrictly peculiar to the goſpel, though 
they be wholly tounded upon what has been there 


reveled concerning the dignitie, character and 


offices of the Son of God; yet have they a moſt 
direct and admirable tendencie both to enforce and 
to enliven the practice of univerſal virtue. if we 
love, for example, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt in ſin- 
cc ceritic and truth, will not ſuch an affection of 
* neccſlitie have ſome correſponding influence up- 
« on our life and temper?” and what are the 
fruits to be expected from a diſpoſition like this to- 
wards a being ſo conſummate in moral excellencie 
of nature, if not thoſe of the moral kind ? are we 
thankful for the privileges of the goſpel beſtowed 
upon us by this generous benefactor ? muſt we not 
in conſequence be ſollicitous to improve them to 
that end and deſign, with a ſole intire view to 
which we have by him been inveſted with them ? 
can we be truly thankful for a gift, and yet never 
think of employing it in a manner agreeable to the 
intention of the giver in confering it? now Chriſt 
* gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us 
“ from all iniquitie.” and if ſuch a gift, ſo rich, 
ſo glorious, ſo unſpeakably great, and ot for 


ſuch an end, does not produce in our minds a love 


of virtue and abhorrence and deteſtation of ini- 
quitie, what muſt become of all our pretenſions to 
gratitude on account of it ? muſt they not appear 
to everie diſcerning eye, to everie one, who has his 
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&© ſenſes exerciſed to diſtinguiſh between good and 
«© evil, to be vain, frivolous, hypocritical and 
abominable ? again, do we admire the eſſential ex- 
cellencies of our Savior's pure, ſpotleſs and moſt 
lovely character? do we take a complacencie in it 
on account of it's inherent worth? do we reve- 
rence a being of ſuch matchleſs virtue? what evi- 
dence can we give of this either to the world or to 
ourſelves, it we are not ambitious to reſemble theſe 
excellencies we profeſs to admire ? and what 1s it 
to reſemble Chriſt, but to be conformed to the uni- 
verſal maxims of moral righteouſneſs ? in ſhort, to 
love Chriſt, is to love virtue itſelf, virtue in it's 
moſt alluring and attractive form. it is therefore 
a principle, that muſt be in the higheſt degree 
conducing to the practice of virtue. and that no- 
thing might be wanting to enforce upon us a duc 
conſideration of this cloſe and intimate connexion, 
our Savior himſelf has explicitly and in the moſt 
ſolemn manner inſiſted upon it. © if ye love 
me, keep my commandments.” his command- 
ments, all of which are comprehended in that 
« love, which is the fulfilling of the law,” or of 
everie moral obligation. farther, do we truſt in 
Chriſt for ſalvation ? with what proprietie, with 
what conſiſtencie can we do this; if we never 
think of complying with thoſe conditions, upon 
which alone he is impowered to beſtow it ? and 
what are they; but that we © love the Lord our 


4 God, with all our heart, and all our ſoul, and 
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BOOK w. all our mind, and our neighbor as ourſelves? 
b ſo that the more ſecurely we relie upon him for 


the accompliſhment of all our everlaſting hopes, 
even this ſalvation of our ſouls, if it be indeed a 
true, evangelical reliance, the more earneſtly and 
diligently ſhall we be exerting everie power and 


facultie of our natures in the practice of that &« ho- 


” lineſs, without“ which © no man can” poſſibly 


obtain it : the more thoroughly ſhall we be con- 
vinced of this very truth itſelf, and conſequently 
the more ſollicitous for being in the temper of our 
minds conformed to it. for in beſtowing the re- 
wards of eternal life he will moſt aſſuredly act as 
the faithful miniſter of that God, who can 
not look upon iniquitie with pleaſure. to 
whoſe nature and perfections therefore it muſt be 
an everlaſting contrarietie to ſuppoſe, that they can 
ever be beſtowed upon any by the inſtrumentalitie 
and agencie of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who are not 
« the followers of God,” as dear children, the 
imitators of this divine puritie and holineſs. 
again, do we © rejoice” in Chriſt Jeſus on ac- 
count of the ſaving benefits of his goſpel confered, 

not only upon ourſelves, but upon ſo great a part 
of our ſpecies? what muſt ſuch a joy as this im- 
plie as the neceſſarie conſequence, as the immediate 
reſult of it, but a fervent zeal in promoting the 
knowlege and efficacie of the goſpel amongſt man- 
kind; © a contending earneſtly for the faith, which 


«© was once delivered unto the ſaints? this might 


very 
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very properly have been mentioned as one of the CHAP. VT. 


diſtinct peculiar duties of the goſpel. but as it is 
lo evidently founded upon theſe other duties of 
gratitude and love to our Lord Jeſus, and of bene- 
volent joy and triumph in that moſt excellent ſyſtem 
of religion, of which he has been the © author 
« and finiſher, I choſe rather to mention it in 
this particular connexion, as by this mcans it is 
placed, I apprehend, in the ſtrongeſt point of 
view. *in this connexion it muſt undeniably ap- 
pear, that we, the profeſſed diſciples of Chriſt, 
cannot be indifferent about chriſtian truth, about 
the propagation, intereſt and ſucceſs of it in the 
world, without being at the fame time indifferent 
to the welfare of immortal ſouls, with all that 
increaſe and accumulation of guilt, which muſt 
neceſſarily ariſe from being in a moſt perverſe, un- 
natural ſtate of mind towards the greateſt, moſt 
glorious and lovely being in the univerſe, next to 
the ſupreme, eternal father of all. once more, 
can we properly reverence the authoritie of our 
Savior as the prophet of God, and the appointed 
judge of men; can we with any tolerable meaning 
be ſaid to do this at all, if we pay no regard to 
thoſe laws of moral puritie and righteouſneſs, which 
in his prophetical character he has injoined tor the 
rule of our actions, and to which in his judicial 
one he has ſo ſolemnly aſſured us, that he will in- 
violably adhere ? thus evident is it, that all the 
peculiar duties of the moral kind inculcated in the 
goſpel 
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goſpel are in their direct and immediate nature 
moſt powerfully and excellently adapted for pro- 
moting the practice and the love of univerſal 
righteouſneſs. 

And from hence we may infer, in the ſecond 
place, how much it is to be wiſhed, that the obſerv- 
ance of theſe duties conſiſting in the juſt ſtate of 


our minds towards the Lord Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be 
more prevalent among the profeſſors of his reli- 


gion, and of how much im ce it is, that they 
ſhould be moſt diligently attended to by all, who 
* name his name.” we ſee, that they are not ar- 
bitrarie precepts, but flowing from nature, and 
intimately connected with everie moral tie. and 
if ſo, it cannot be a matter of indifference, whe- 
ther we complie with them or not. and on the 
other hand, where thoſe affections towards our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in which theſe duties conſiſt 
are cheriſhed, improved and ripened in the mind, 
what glorious effects might not naturally be ex- 
pected to the unſpeakable good of the world and 
comfort of our own ſouls? glorious indeed were 
the effects of this kind, which they did actually 
produce among the primitive chriſtians. the 


_ ©, le of Chl * cantialnt#” them to cxcric 


thing, that was ſelf-denying, generous, heroical 
and godlike. it enabled them to renounce all for 
his ſake, and to ſuffer perſecution “ all the day 
© long.” it put them upon deviſing everie me- 
thod, by which they might promote the intereſt 


and 
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and ſucceſs of his goſpel, and the honor of his ex- CHAT. v1. 
alted name, that * be © for a praiſe and for a — 
e glorie throughout the earth. to this principle 
it is, that we may juſtly impute the religious obſer- 
vation of the ul day of the week ſo very early 
introduced into the chriſtian church. it was in 
honor of our bleſſed Savior. he himſelf never, 
that we read of, gave any injunction or intimation 
of the kind. he ſeems to have refered it to the 
gratitude of his followers, generouſly leaving 
room and opportunitie, as we may ſay, for the 
exerciſe of it in this, and in ſome other in- 
ſtances perhaps, by not making them the ſub- 
ject of an expreſs precept or command. an ex- 
periment no way dangerous in thoſe happie days 

of religious order and holie violence, whatever 
conſequences we might have had reaſon to ap- 
prehend from it in theſe cooler times. and as it 
is undeniable, that the apoſtles authoriſed this 
ice their own example, it 1s not to be 
| doubted, but that it was the ſubject of their in- 
junction upon others, though nothing of this kind 
be particularly recorded ; for which indeed there 
could be but little occaſion, their example alone in 
this caſe being ſo abundantly ſufficient. 
We may obſerve, in the third place, that the 
ſeveral duties we have been ſpeaking of as incum- 
bent upon us towards our Lord Jeſus Chriſt are 
likewiſe in proportion obligatorie with reſpe& to 
the holie ſpirit. this is an inference ſo plain and 
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BOOK IV. obvious, that the ſcripture ſe in a t — 
obvious, crip ems great mea 


ſure to have left the making of it to the natural 
reflexion of our own minds, by which indeed we 
muſt be inſtantly led to it. that important ſhare, 
which was taken by this glorious being according 
to the counſels and appointment of the ſovereign 
Deitie in propagating the goſpel amongſt mankind, 
and the part he ſtill ſuſtains in promoting it's moral 
influence, have been already pointed out. and to 
him as to the exalted © minifter of God to us for 
C good” voluntarily employed in forwarding and 
advancing the eternal happineſs of mankind, it is 
indiſputable, muſt be due our reverence, our | 
titude and our love. and it ſeems abundantly * 
dent, that theſe very affections of mind incumbent 
upon us towards this glorious being are what St. 
Paul refered to, when he conjured the Romans 
<« by the love of the ſpirit,” connecting it, as he 
does, according to the purport of our preſent ob- 
ſervation, with thoſe that are owing to the great 
redeemer. © now I beſeech you, brethren, for 
© the Lord Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, and for the love ' 
« of the ſpirit.” poſſibly too, though we have 
elſewhere (vid. Book III. Ch. I. p. 338.) hinted at 
another ſenſe of the paſſage, 8 of this 
kind might be intended in that exhortation given 
by the ſame apoſtle, grieve not the holie ſpirit, 
hereby you are ſealed unto the day of re- 
„ demption ;” deſigning to intimate, that out of 
love and gratitude to. this our illuſtrious, heavenly 
benefactor - 
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benefactor we ſhould be ſtudious of cultivating 22 HAP. VE 


that divine and holie temper of mind, {which we 
know muſt be ſo highly acceptable to * in a 
proportionable degree ſeveral of the ſame duties, 
ſuch as love and gratitude, muſt needs be owing 
to thoſe angelic beings who © miniſter unto them, 
6 that ſhall be the heirs of falvation.” there 
are, fays Origen, after enumerating in a very 
ulelal and pleaſing ſtrain, and by way of comment 
upon that petition of the Lord's prayer, in which 
we implore of heaven the forgiveneſs of our 
«© own debts,*as we forgive our debtors,” the 
ſeveral obligations incumbent upon us towards 
mankind in general, towards thoſe ſuſtaining this 
or that jar character, bearing ſuch or ſuch a 
relation, placed in this or the other circumſtance 
of life or of more advanced years, towards our- 
ſelves, towards the ſupreme eternal Deitie, towards 
our Lord Jeſus Chrift, who hath bought us 
« with his blood; © there are too,” fays he, 
« certain duties owing to the holy ſpirit, which 
are diſcharged by not grieving him, by whom 
&« [or, it by which] we have been fealed unto the day 

& of redemption ; and not only by not grieving him, 
te but by bringing forth likewiſe thoſe fruits, which 
“are ſo juſtly required of us in conſequence of 
« his animating preſence with our ſouls.” i ms 
Viv XX ps To aytov e opelan, &c. Vid. Origen De 
Orat. F. Ixii. p. 169, 70. Edit. Read. he imme- 
diately adds; and though we are not able pre- 
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On the mera? duties peculiar to the goſpel. 
to ſay which is ous angel, ahr be- 
«© holding the x of our fodder, who is in | 
e yet we cannot but all be ſenſible that there muſt 
« needs be certain obligations, in which we ftand 
% indebted to him. and, if God has made us 
i ſpettacles to the world, to angels and to men, be 
te it known, that as in the theatre every per- 
former is obliged to ſpeak and to act according 
« to the ä of ſuch or ſuch a character, 
« which, if he fails to do, he is to be conſidered 
«. and animadverted upon as affronting the whole 
* bodie of ſpectators ; in like manner do we our- 
« ſelves ſtand engaged to the whole world, to all 
the angels, to the general ſocietie of mankind 
« for exhibiting our proper part in the diſcharge 
« of thoſe dutics, as to all which we may, if we 
« pleafe, be fo fully inſtructed by the mouth of 
* wildom itfelf. 

And from the whole of what has been offercd up- 
on this topic we may infer, in the fourth place, that 
as the geſpet has by it's own peculiar obligations 
the ſyſtem even of ſtrictly moral duties, it 
1 — 22 avenues of 
moral pleafure. it's duties of this kind 
conſiſt, we ſee, much in love and gratitude to- 
wards beings of higheſt rank in the ſeale and 
order of nature, and of vaſt, inexpreſſible be- 
22 to mankind. and theſe are duties, in 

3 exerciſe of them not a little ſatisfying 
and delightful to the human ſoul. inſomuch that 


One 
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ene of the greateft, moſt accurate and fublimeſt 
moralifts, that ever lived, whoſe writings are full 
of everie thing, that is moſt divinely powerful to- 
wards purifying and exalting the mind of man, 
I mean Marcus Antoninus, lays it down as a rule, 
that © when we would regale our minds with 
« ſomething exquiſitely joyous and entertaining, 
« we ſhould ſet ourſelves upon recollecting the 
« worthy characters and generous deeds of our 
e acquaintance and our friends. there being no- 
e thing, as he ſays, ſo exhilarating and delight- 
« ful to the ſoul of man, as the images of the 
« virtues appearing in the manners of thoſe with 
©« whom we are converſant, and playing thick 
cc upon the moral eye. alay eVOpara: oeaxuioy F8).n5 
u T Ta Tpolepnpala T gung %“ —— 64%% yap grws 
rn, 
cd xa aFpor ds otoy Ts overimorre—— Antonin. lib. 
vi. F. 48. nor was he inſenſible of the advantages 
ariſing from an employment like this. he begins 
his never enough to be admired meditations with 
enumerating the ſeveral excellent leſſons he had 
been himſelf inſtructed in from the examples of 
thoſe around him. from one he had learned can- 
dor and modeſtie, from another the love of pietie 
and an aptitude to benevolence and charitie, from 
another firmneſs and reſolution of mind in ad- 
hering to everie maxim of virtue. with what 
pleaſure then ſhould we be gratefully comme- 
morating, eſpecially in the celebration of his own 
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BOOK IV. appointed ordinance, the glorious redeemer of hu- 
„ 9 4 race, who came into the world on ſe, 

that we might be endued in the higheſt degree of 
perfection with all the excellent graces and orna- 
ments of the mind! and how inexpreſſibly great 
the moral efficacie to be expected from ſuch an 
exerciſe of our affections 
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66 LESSE D,“ fays the great apoſtle, „be enen, 
cc the God and father of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt, who has bleſſed us with all ſpiritual bleſ- 
cc fings in heavenly things in Chriſt, according as 
cc he has choſen us in him before the foundation of 
ce the world, that we ſhould be holie and without 
te blame before him in love.” thus clearly does he 
aſſert innocence, . puritie and charitie to have been 
the great ends propoſed in the inſtitution. of the 
goſpel; and this not merely on account of the 
happineſs to be reſulting in the preſent life, but in 
order. to. our meetneſs and qualification for that 
eternal felicitie, the proſpect of which has in it 
been fo clearly ſet before. us. nothing furely can 
be objected to the proprietie, the excellencie, the 
uſefulneſs of ſuch a deſign as this. and, if more- 
over it can be made to appear, that chriſtianitie is 
indeed an inftitution in the moſt direct and power- 
ful manner adapted to anſwer ſuch a deſign, it 
muſt then for certain be in the language of the 
ſame apoſtle a © ſaying worthie of all acceptation;” 
and we cannot at leaft but fincerely wiſh, . that it 
may. prove © a. faithful one,” and it's pretenſions 
ro 
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now among other s to this this very 
excellencie itſelf of it's internal ſtructure and com- 
poſition, the conſummate aptitude and happie 
tendencie of it's intire form to promote the virtue 
and conſequently the higheſt good of man, will be 
found to carrie in it no flight or inconſiderable 
evidence. an evidence, which, though it cannot 
indeed independently and alone be ſufficient for 
evincing it's divine authoritie, is however ſo eſſen- 
tial to the credibilitic of it's external proofs, that, 
let theſe latter be ever fo ſtrong, the leaſt flaw or 
deficiencie in the former will be to invali- 
date their teftimonie. for no miracles whatſoever can 
prove that religious ſyſtem to be divinely authoriſed, 
which has in it the leaſt mark of moral imper- 
fection, any thing, that is in the leaſt degree re- 
pugnant to the attributes of God or derogatorie to 
the cauſe of moral virtue in the world. on the 
other hand, if this internal evidence in favor of the 


__—_ _ 
impartial 


ete, if it a 
c 
l power of God unto ſalvation, 
this at leaſt muſt be the imaginable pre- 
ſumption in it's favor. nay, I will farther add, 
that in conjunction with the external evidence 
attending it, would be abundantly fufficient to 
eſtabliſh it's divine authoritie, even though theſe 
latter were allowed to be much leſs forcible and 
convincing than they really are. it appears indeed 
| to 
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to me, that the hiſtorical, traditionarie and mira- Con<r omen. 
culous evidences accompanying the goſpel of Chriſt, 
would never have been called in queſtion, had the 
nature, genius and intrinſic worth of the ſcheme 
itſelf been ſutably attended to, juſtly repreſented 
and rightly underſtood. we {hall therefore as the 
concluſion of this treatiſe endevor to exhibit a brief 
and ſummarie view of the internal evidence in 
favor of chriſtianitie, as it ariſes from that ſurvey 
of it's peculiar uſes, principles and duties, that has 
been the ſubject of it. and this evidence will, I 
apprehend, appear in the ſtrongeſt point of view 
upon a due conſideration of the three following 
particulars. firſt, that it is a ſyſtem of religion in 
the beſt manner adapted for anſwering the purpoſes 
and promoting the intereſt of moral virtue; ſe- 
condly, that there is the utmoſt improbabilitie in 
ſuppoſing the doctrines of it to have been the mere 
fictions of human fancie; thirdly, that the ruth 
of them could only be known by divine and ſpecial 
revelation. the firſt of theſe particulars has been 
the great ſubject diſcuſſed at large in this volume. 
all therefore, that can here be neceſſarie in relation 
to it, is, as briefly as poſſible to recapitulate what 
under each diſtinct topic has been inſiſted upon, 
and to place in one conciſe and compendiarie view 
the ſubſtance of the whole. one very clear and 
convincing illuſtration then of this particular is 
ſeen in that peculiar kind of evidence, the evidence 
of miracles, upon which the intire ſyſtem of chriſti- 
4 C anitie 
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BOOK IV. anitie has been eſtabliſhed. by theſe miracles an 
— — 


additional atteſtation has been given to all thoſe 
momentous principles and doctrines, that had be- 
fore conſtituted that of natural religion; and in this 
view they are. to be conſidered under the head of 
internal evidence in favor of the goſpel. it's own. 
peculiar doctrines depend. ſolely upon this evi- 
dence, fo far as relates to external. proof, for their 
credibilitie. they cannot therefore but be a moſt 
important acceſſion of evidence in favor of thoſe 
religious principles, that had been. previouſly pro- 
mulgated by the light of reaſon. and fuch a re- 
iterated declaration, if it cannot be thought to 
increaſe the direct demonſtrative proof of them, 
is yet moſt powerfully adapted to awaken an atten- 
tion to theſe principles and to impreſs our minds. 
more effectually with a ſenſe of their importance. 
ſo that to thoſe, who may be inclined to think 
everie other peculiaritie belonging to the goſpel 
ſcheme ſuperfluous, it muſt, one would hope, ſtand 
highly recommended on account of it's. being an 
authentic republication of thoſe original and pri- 
mitive truths, that had before been received 
amongſt mankind upon the footing and evidence 
of nature. in theſe. primeval truths are included 
a full diſcoverie of the being, attributes, pro- 
vidence and moral government of God, the re- 
lation we ftand in to him, as our creator, preſerver, 
benefactor, ſovereign and judge, the terms of 
acceptance with him, and the rewards and puniſh- 
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ments of a future and immortal life. and it is , 
abſolutely impoſſible that any ſubſequent revelation 

ſhould turn upon more intereſting points, or bring 

to light any doctrines more eſſential to our hap- 

pineſs than theſe. no new attributes of the deitie 

can by any ſuch revelation be diſcovered to us; nor 

any other method of obtaining his favor preſcribed 
different from that of ſincere repentance, to which 

we have by this original light been ſo clearly 
directed. & quia Dominus, ſays Irenæus, adv. 

heres, lib. iv. c. xxvii. p. 313, 14. naturalia legis, 

per quæ homo faſtißcatur, quæ etiam ante legiſ- 
dationem cuſtodiebant, qui fide juſtificabantur & 
placebant Deo, non diſſolvit, ſed extendit, ſed & 
implevit, ex ſermonibus ejus oſtenditur. and 

e that our Lord did not abrogate the natural ob- 

<« ligations inculcated by the moſaic law, and by 

« which man is j/iified, and which even before 

te the giving of the law were obſerved in the caſe 

c of thoſe who were by faith juſtified and pleaſed 

« God, but extended and filled them up, is evident 

« from his diſcourſes.” he procedes to inſtance in 
ſeveral | of the Sermon on the Mount, and [ 
then adds; * theſe things he taught, not as con- 
<« trarie to, but as fulfilling and completing the 
« law, and enforcing upon us the means of juſti- 
cc "0" which it preſcribes.” hæc autem non | 
quaſi contraria legi docebat ; ſed adimplens legem, j 
& infigens juſtificationes legis in nobis. and to the | 
ſame purpole, commenting upon the parable of the 

laborers in the vineyard, ibid. c. Ixx. p. 373- and 
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BOOK IV. ſuppoſing by the different hours of coming into it 


to be meaned the different periods of the world, 
he obſerves, that there is but © one vineyard, 
«© there being but one righteouſneſs or method of 
e juſtification” common to all; vinea una, quo- 
niam & una juſtitia. for in truth,” ſays Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Stromat. lib. vi. p. 667. G. 
« there is but one covenant of ſalvation, which 
has from the very begining of the world through 
C it's ſucceſſive times and generations, been tranſ- 
© mited to us, though the methods of eſtabliſhing 
© or communicating the knowlege of it have been 
« different. ni A yap r ov: diadiny 1 awnpios, amo 
cs xeops its nas Ire, KO. © fo that, as he 
goes on, © it is ſtill one and the ſame immutable 
«© method of falvation, the knowlege of which is 
« by one and the fame deitie communicated, 
through one and the fame Lord, by different 
c yet all of them profitable, and well-adapted 
© means. axoAwdoy yap tia: ae dperaFeror ET w\npics 
Hoo, TX pa evas Ses, di ves Kupis TOAUT 0aT ws WPEABT av. 
and it ſeems evidently to have been with the ſame 
ſentiments and ideas that Tertull. adv. Judzos, 
c. ii. p. 184. expreſſes himſelf as follows; unde 
Noe juſtus inventus, ſi non illum zaturalis legis 
juſtitia præcedebat? unde Abraham amicus Dei 
deputatus, fi non de æquitate & juſtitià legis 
naturalis? unde Melchiſedec ſacerdos Dei ſum- 
mi nuncupatus, fi non ante Levitice legis ſa- 
cerdotium Levitæ fuerunt, qui ſacrificio Deo 


offerebant? „ how came Noah to be found 


« righteors, 
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ce righteous, if there had not been ſome 
« righteouſneſs of natural law ? whence Abraham 
cc accounted the friend of God, if not from the 
© moral principles of equitie and juſtice incul- 
« cated by the law of nature? or why Mel- 
© chiſedec denominated the prieſt of the moſt 
6 high God, it before the Levitical law, there had 
e not been Levites, who offered ſacrifices to God?“ 
from hence it neceſſarily follows, that the higheſt 
excellencie of thoſe peculiar diſcoveries, that are 
made to us in the goſpel, as well as of the peculiar 
evidences, that attended the preaching of it, muſt 
neceſſarily conſiſt in their being calculated to incul- 
cate after the moſt convincing and lively manner 
thoſe religious truths and principles, that had been 
previouſly made known by the light of reaſon; not 
in furniſhing men with new radical principles in 
religion, or making any eſſential alteration in the 
nature of it, but in illuſtrating and enforcing that 
one uniform doctrine of true and acceptable reli- 
gion, which being originally founded upon the 
nature of God and man muſt of neceſſitie in everie 
period of time and under everie particular diſpen- 
ſation of it be fundamentally the ſame. and upon 
this view of things the goſpel will appear to have 
in it the higheſt degree of excellencie and impor- 
tance, that any acceſſionarie, external, ſpecial or 
miraculous inſtitution of religion can poſſibly be 
ſuppoſed to carrie in it. in this one point all it's 


peculiar diſcoveries directly and invariably center. 
what 
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BOOK 1V. what in any ſuch inſtitution could we have expected 
or can we wiſh for more, than that all the great 

doctrines of original, effential, everlaſting religion, 

ſhould be illuſtrated both in the cleareſt and moſt 

affecting manner; in a manner at once adapted to 
ſtrengthen in the underſtanding our conviction of 
their truth and to impreſs upon our affections a 
practical ſenſe of their importance? and here how 
eminently does the goſpel triumph? not a prin- 
ciple it contains, not a truth it reveles, in which 


theſe ends are not jointly purſued and moſt happily 


accompliſhed. thus for example in the prz-exiſtent 
dignitie of that inconceivably great and glorious 
'being, who © in the fulneſs of the time” ap- 
peared upon earth in the character of man's re- 
.deemer, we have the moſt ſtriking evidence given 
us of the realitie of another world ; an evidence 
founded upon the direct and credible teſtimonie, a 
teſtimonie in the higheſt degree venerable, of one, 
who has actually been in it. in the ſame wonder- 
ful epiphanie or appearance, in an embaſſie ſo 
grand and auguſt we have the dignitie of human 
nature, that generous, animating incentive to 
everie virtue, in the ſtrongeſt manner confirmed. 
the dignitie likewiſe of this glorious being as diſ- 
covered to us in the goſpel has the moſt natural 
and efficacious tendencie towards impreſſing upon 
-our minds that reverential ſenſe of the divine 
majeſtie, which cannot but in it's genuin influences 
be moſt powerfully adapted for preſerving the 
integritie 
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integritie and moral puritie of our natures inviolate, cone . 


great and illuſtrious as is the Savior of the world in 
the original honors of his nature, he is nevertheleſs 
conſtantly ſpoken of in. the ſcriptures as the 
« ſervant” of the moſt high, and frequently repre- 
ſented in the humbleſt poſture of homage and 
adoration. before his throne. and yet when we 
conſider, that it was by the. appointment of this 
ſovereign deitte, that he came into the world in 
order to ſuſtain the character of our Savior, this 
high, exalted: dignitie of his perſon is no leſs an 
illuſtration of the richneſs of the divine com- 
paſſions, than it is of the ſupreme, unrivaled glories 
of the divine majeſtic. and © greatneſs.” and as we 
are. expreſsly informed, that this illuſtrious being, 
notwithſtanding all the ſuperangelic excellence of 
his nature, learned obedience by the things, 
which he ſuffered,” what a clear inſpiring view is 
by this means given us of the progreſſive and eter- 
nally. advancing nature of virtue? in the incar- 
nation of ſo. glorious a perſon, that ſtupendous act 
of humiliation,. yet ſo chearfully ſubmited to for 
our ſakes, what a perſuaſive, affectionate, and one 
would think almoſt irreſiſtible, addreſs is made to 
the ingenuous and grateful principles of our 
natures! and what an inſtructive leſſon of con- 
deſcenſion are we taught by it? condeſcenſion 
even to the very loweſt offices and meaneſt em-- 
ployments, by which we can be of any real ſervice 
to our fellow- creatures around us; none of which: 

can 
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BOOK IV. can in any degree of compariſon be ſo debaſing to 
us, as was this in point of external character and 
appearance to the ſon of God? and what a con- 
temptible view has it given us of all the pride and 
haughtineſs of man. again, in the example of 
Chriſt what an amiable illuſtration have we of 
everie moral obligation? how lovely the form of 
virtue as exhibited in the Savior's godlike life? in 
what attractive, charming attitudes does ſhe there 
appear? what ſublime and generous maxims, what 
ſolid, rational and ſalutarie principles of action are 
to be deduced from this ſpotleſs model ſo exactly 
adapted to everie circumſtance and condition of 
humanitie? what a peculiar force and energie is 
there in this example confidered as that of our con- 
deſcending friend and compaſſionate redeemer? how 
happily is it fited by it's ſinleſs perfection to inſpire 
our ſouls with an unwearied ardor of purſuit after 
the moſt exalted attainments in all that is truly ex- 
cellent and divine ? with what a peculiar force and 
energie of moral perſuaſion are the precepts of the 
goſpel inculcated by one, who was himſelf the 
moſt exact and punctual obſerver of them? and 
how ſtrongly corroborative of the credibilitie of 
his doctrine muſt be this his unſtained character 
and abſolutely ſpotleſs life? how is the wonderful 
condeſcenſion of our Savior's incarnation in itſelf 
lo powerfully adapted to operate upon the grateful 
ſentiments of our minds, increaſed nevertheleſs 


and heightened ſtill by the conſideration of the 
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ſufferings, which in this incarnate ſtate he under- Conc-owen, 
went, the povertie of his condition here on earth, 
the inſults, calumnie and malice, to which he 
was continually expoſed, and the inceſſant toils 
and hardſhips he endured for our fakes! how 
naturally do the ſorrows of this holie, innocent, 
exalted being tend to reconcile our minds to the 
conditions of humanitie, and to confirm us in the 
moſt honorable opinion of the divine, univerſal 
providence, notwithſtanding any afflictions that 
the beſt and worthieſt among human kind may 
meet with here? with what candor and modeſtie | 
may we learn from theſe ſufferings of the redecmer | 
to determine upon the moral characters of thoſe | 
around us, when conſidering them in any kind 
of connexion with their external lot? and how 
effectually are we taught by them the vanitie and 
preſumption of derogating from the merit of any on 
account of the calamities, whether of one kind 
or of another, with which we may ſee them to be 
depreſſed? and how happily are the ſorrows he 
endured, adapted to inſpire us his profeſſed diſci- 
ples with a ſelf-denying, ſuffering, generous zeal 
in behalf of mankind and in the cauſe of truth 
and virtue? but in the death of Chriſt and in that 
atoning blood he ſhed upon the ignominious croſs, \ 
with what peculiar luſtre, with what an high, | 
ſuperlative eminence do the honors of his goſpel 
appear! ſuch was the invincible compaſſion he 
feeled towards our fallen race, that he loved 
4 D us 
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BOOK IV. us even to the death. and had he not done this, 
ſo effential in the ſcheme of our falvation were his 
dying agonies and expiring breath, had he not done 
this, had he not indeed thus loved us even © unto 
death, in vain with reſpect to us had been both 
the wonders of his incarnation and the merits of 
his life. his goſpel muſt then have died in the ver 
period of its birth. and we, for any thing, which 
by it could have been done to fave us, muſt have 
periſhed “ in our fins.” in theſe ſtupendous tranſ- 
actions of the croſs, where that great ſacrifice, the 
ſacrifice even of the Son of God himſelf was once of- 
fered up for the ſins of the world, what an awful, 
explicit full declaration was made of the turpitude 
and deformitie of ſin and of the diſpleaſure of God- 
againſt it? and as God © ſpared not his own ſon, 
«© but freely delivered him up for us all, what a 
bright and ſatisfying diſplay have we in theſe tranſ- 
actions likewiſe of his placabilitie and forgiving 
mercie? who can doubt of the worth, the value, 
the future exiſtence of thoſe ſouls, which ſo illu- 

ſtrious a being, as he, who is © the brightneſs of 
«© the father's glorie and expreſs image of his 
e perſon, died to redeem?” and finally, how pro- 
digiouſly muſt it increaſe and heighten the © con- 
e ſtraining” power of his © love” to think, 
that, notwithſtanding all this tranſcending dignitie 
of nature, he ſubmited to a death ſo full of ignomimie, 
ſo full of pain for his © bodie's ſake,” „which 
is the church.” in the exaltation of Chrift 
what an Honor was confered upon virtue] what a 
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fight of God! and what a glorious pledge and 
earneſt of our own! what a lively idea does the 
exaltation of a being ſo eminent in the original 
honors of his nature ſuggeſt to us of that inex- 
hauſtible power of God, by which he is enabled 
to be the infinitely munificent rewarder of all who 
diligently ſeek him? how eafily may we believe 
the eternal progreſs of the virtuous ſoul in felicitie 
and glorie, when we recolle&, that even he, who 
had © lain in the boſom of the father from the 
<« begining,” could yet have his bliſs and honors 
ſo highly advanced? and from the nature of that 
illuſtrious office, to which he is exalted, which is 
no other than that of being diſpenſer of eternal 
life to the children of men, the grand medium of 
the divine communications to the good and vir- 
tuous, how naturally may we infer, that much of 
our own happineſs in the future world will conſiſt 
in the exerciſes of love and friendſhip, and that 
therefore it muſt needs be utterly impoſſible, that 
we ſhould ourſelves be qualified for it without 
having the temper of love and charitie prevalent 
in our breaſts? and when we conſider, that Chriſt 
has been exalted at the right hand of the ſupreme 
father's majeſtie on account only of the love and 
compaſſion he had ſhewn to us, what a clear and 
undeniable proof is this of the benevolence of that 
ſovereign deitie himſelf towards his creature man? 
in the interceſſion, which our glorious redeemer 
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BOOK IV. is there carrying on, what endearing tenderneſs and 
love! what an honor done to our natures! what 
a ſolemn reverential homage paid to the divine, 
pointing out to us with what humilitie and awe 
it is, that we are to proſtrate ourſelves before the 
footſtool of the great creator and Lord of all! 
what a convincing argument have we in this 
interceſſion, the interceſſion of a being ſo con- 
ſummately glorious in the excellencies and honors 
of his nature, ſo tranſcendently meritorious in the 
dignitic and greatneſs of his undertakings, in the 
fidelitie and generous ardor, with which he pro- 
ſecuted and fulfilled them, in proof of the placa- 
bilitie of that ſovereign deitie, by whoſe appoint- 
ment he intercedes in our behalf, and of whom 
therefore it would be the moſt manifeſt abſurditie 
to ſuppoſe that he ſhould not in his own effential 
nature be a God of ſupreme and boundleſs mercie? 
and what an unexceptionable proof does it afford 
us of the proprietie of being, in our own acts of 
homage and devotion, interceſſors with the ſove- 
reign majeſtie in behalf of mankind? 

Were we now to take a brief review of what has 
in the progreſs of this work been ſo largely and 
particularly inſiſted upon in relation to the ſcrip- 
ture-doctrine of the holie ſpirit, it would be in 
effect to recollect, that many of the fame ad- 
mirable uſes, to which the diſcoveries, that have 
been made in the goſpel in relation to the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, are with ſo much force and energie 
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to be applied, are likewiſe clearly diſcernible in 
that doctrine. at preſent I ſhall recur only to the 
two following particulars : firſt, that in the 
miniſtration of this illuſtrious being as the great 
agent of providence in promoting the intereſt and 
reception of the goſpel at the time of it's firſt publi- 
cation, and in that office, which he now exerciſes 
as the encourager and abettor of it's moral influences 
upon the heart of man, we have the cleareſt and 
moſt explicit demonſtration given us of the ſupreme 
importance of virtue; and then ſecondly, in this 
latter, as ſeems to me, the moſt convincing argu- 
ment afforded us in behalf of a future ſtate. for 
is it not altogether incredible, that a being of ſuch 
conſpicuous dignitie in the ſcale of intellectual and 


moral natures, ſhould have been appointed by the 


eternal deitie himſelf to the office of miniſtering 
throughout everie age of the world to the advance- 
ment and ſupport of human virtue, if, after all, 
that virtue was ſo ſoon to be extinct, as at the 
cloſe of the preſent life? | 

The inconceivable greatneſs of the divine ma- 
jeſtie, the dignitie of human nature, the impor- 
tance of human virtue, are likewiſe conſiderations 
in the ſtrongeſt manner enforced upon us by the 
doctrine of angels as delivered in the holie ſcrip- 
tures ; by that humble and moſt reverential ho- 
mage, which theſe exalted beings are continually 
offering up before the throne of God, in that mi- 
niſtration, in which they are ever employed in be- 
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half of man, and by the particular nature of it as 


intended to promote the cauſe and intereſt of vir- 
tue in the world. and as the ſcripture has been fo 
particular in informing us, that it is in the com- 
panie of theſe glorious Holie ſpirits, that we are to 
pals our happie eternitie, what can give us a more 
convincing apprehenſion of the abſolute neceflitic 
of being ourſelves poſſeſſed of an holie and vir- 
tuous temper ? how elſe can we be happie in be- 
ing aſſociated with them? in the fall of ſo many 
of theſe glorious beings, what an awful leſſon have 
we given us inculcating religious fear and caution ? 
what an alarming view of the horrors and malig- 
nitie of ſin in the deſcription, as contained in the 
ſcriptures, of their deteſtable character; particu- 
larly of thoſe vices, ſuch as pride, ingratitude, 
envie, lying and murder, in which more eſpecially 
their apoſtacie conſiſted? and what an idea muſt 
it needs give us of the wretchedneſs alloted for the 
wicked and impenitent in a future world, to think 
of their being there connected in ſocietie with 
thoſe accurſed ſpirits, whoſe revilings and up- 
braidings, whole ſcoffs and jeers, whoſe calumnies 
and reproches will ſo dreadfully encreaſe and ag- 
gravate the tormenting reflexions of their own 
minds! and on the other hand, what pleaſing 
ideas may we collect, additionally to thoſe ſug- 
geſted by the light of nature upon this head, 
trom the diſcoverics of the goſpel in relation to 
the felicities and glories of the eternal ſtate ; 
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where, according to this information given us, we ii, 


are to be united in ſocietie, not only with © the 
« ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, not only 
with the glorious angelic orders, but with the 
exalted Redeemer himſelf ? from whence we may 
moſt certainly conclude it to be a ſtate, in which 
we ſhall be richly ſharing in the divine compla- 
cencie, and be after a manner inexpreſſibly feli- 
citating, employed in celebrating the praiſes and 
magnifying the goodneſs of the great and ſove- 
reign creator. and with what a peculiar force 
and energie are all theſe conſiderations relating 
both to the miſerie and to the happineſs of a 
future world inculcated by the doctrine of a ſo- 
lemn, public, general judgment of mankind, and 
by all thoſe grand tranſactions and circumſtances 
attending it, which in treating upon that doctrine 
we have particularly enumerated ? ſuch then is 
the admirable ſtructure and compoſition of the 
goſpel ſcheme, in all it's glorious peculiarities 
thus uniformly centering in the moral point. and 
ſo ſtrictly juſt the obſervation made by Mr. Baxter 
and occuring in his Lite of Faith, Part II. c. ui. 
No. IX. p. 1o1, that © there is nothing in he 
« goſpel, either unſuitable to the firſt law of na- 
« ture, or contradictory to it, or yet of any 
« alien nature; but only that which has the moſt 
« excellent aptitude to ſubſerve it.” nevertheleſs 
admirable as is it's tendencie towards advancing 
the higheſt ' intereſt of our immortal natures, it is 

evident, 
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BOOK . evident, that it cannot to this purpoſe have any 


effect farther than it's principles are cordially and 
rationally aſſented to, a compliance with it's ob- 
ligations deliberately and ſeriouſly reſolved upon, 
and it's privileges and benefits both explicitly and 
affectionately recollected. now for anſwering 
theſe very ends it is that chriſtianitie itſelf has ſo 
particularly inſiſted upon the importance of our 
own perſonal conviction of it's truth, and a well- 
grounded aſſent to it's doctrines in aſſuring us, 
that “ he, who believeth, ſhall be ſaved,” and 
that © he, who believeth not, ſhall be damn 

and that it has injoined upon us by all the force of 
it's own miraculous and divine authoritie the or- 
dinances of baptiſm and of the holie ſupper. 


and, to conclude this recapitulation, it has in our 


immediately preceding chapter been ſhewn at 


large, that thoſe moral duties, which are pecu- 
liar to the goſpel, and founded upon relations, 
which it alone has diſcovered, are in the happieſt 
manner adapted for enforcing the obligations of 
univerſal moralitie. the excellencie then and 
perfection of the goſpel ſcheme in all it's peculiar 
diſcoveries, uſes and injunctions, being thus evi- 


dent and apparent, let us purſue the argument in 
favor of it ariſing from this it's intrinſic and eſ- 


ſential worth, 

By obſerving, in the ſecond place, how utterly 
improbable it muſt be, that a religious inſtitution 
of this character ſhould have been the mere _ 
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of human fancie. there is in the goſpel both the en, 


higheſt dignitie and the higheſt ſimplicitie ; dig- 
nitie, for it was intended to make us © partakers 
« of the divine nature.” dignitie in conjunction 
with ſimplicitie: ſince in this ſingle point all it's 
doctrines naturally, directly, obviouſly, and uni- 
formly conſpire. it has in it that true and genuin 
characteriſtic of beautie, uniformitie in con- 
junction with varietie. amidſt the moſt enter- 
taining diverſitie of particulars the grand end is 
invariably keeped in view and ever appears to be 
the ſame. ſo that, if it be a fiction it is the moſt 
elegant and maſterly one, that human ingenuitie 
ever yet contrived. ſhall we then ſuppoſe a few 
fiſhermen to have been the authors of it? who 
would think of aſcribing to the apoſtles fuch a work 
as Telemachus or the Zneid of Virgil? the ſame 
kind of incongruitie there is in ſuppoſing that they 
could have been the inventors of the goſpel; that 
work ſo exquiſitely beautiful in the ſtructure and 
harmonie of it's doctrines. and the ſame reaſoning 
would have appeared equally concluſive with 
reſpe& to our Savior himſelf, ſuppoſing chriſtianitie 
to be an impoſture, and that he was in realitie 
nothing more or higher in nature, than what his 
external form and condition imported. beſides, 
had the goſpel been a mere human contrivance, it 
would probably have been in ſome degree or 
another accommodated to the times, which gave 
birth to it. it was publiſhed among the jews, and 
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BOOK IV. by thoſe, who were jews themſelves, yet ſo far was 
it from being adapted to their peculiar tafte, that 
for it's not being ſo, but wholly the reverſe, they 
rejected it with ſcorn. it was proclamed amon 
the gentiles, but ſo far was it from ſuffering itſelf 
to be incorporated with their ſuperſtitions and 
idolatrie, that it declared irreconcilable and eternal 
enmitie againſt them. and on both theſe accounts 
the apoſtles in their promulgation of it were 
expoſed to all manner of ſufferings and perſecution. 
but is it likely they would even have run the hazard 

of this, much leſs have actually endured it, for the 
ſake of indulging any fancie of their own; in 
relation to which they could not, had it been ſuch 

a fancie merely, have had the leaſt proſpect of 

ſucceſs? 

But then thirdly, as it appears thus utterly 
improbable, that the goſpel ſhould be the mere 
fiction of human fancie, it is to be obſerved, as the 
completion of the argument we are upon and ſo 
far as relates to it's peculiar doctrines, that the 
truth of them could only be known by divine and 
ſpecial revelation. what fancie could never have 
invented, or formed the leaſt idea of, the reſearches 
however of a juſt and legitimate philoſophie has 
often brought to light. but how long might men 
have philoſophiſed, before they could have diſ- 
covered, that there was ſuch a being as Jeſus Chriſt 
exiſting in nature, by whom God made the 
«© worlds,” whom he ſent into this of ours, as his 
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meſſenger to mankind; and that it was this glorious Qs 


perſon himſelf, who lived and died in Judza, 
during the reſidence there of Pontius Pilate the 
roman governor of that province; that in reward of 
his conſummate and matchleſs virtue in becomin 
incarnate, in ſubmiting to ſo low and humble a 
condition of human lite, in under-going fuch a 
varietie of ſufferings and reproach, in at length 
enduring the painful death of a malefactor, ac- 
companied with everie additional circumſtance of 
indignitie that utmoſt malice could contrive, ot 
that abundant compaſſion and tenderneſs to man- 
kind, which in theſe various ſcenes he manifeſted 
and diſplayed, and fidelitie, with which he executed 
the purpoſes of ſovereign love in our behalf, © he 
is now exalted at the right hand of the father, 
« far above all principalitie and power and might 
« and dominion and everie name, that is named 
« not only in this world, but allo in that, which 
c is to come, that in this his exalted ſtate he 
cc continually maketh interceſſion for us, tha: 
he is the great diſpenſer of eternal happineſs to 
mankind, and that as the vice-gerent of God he 
will appear at the end of the world to preſide in 
the public judgment of it? who by dint of reaſon- 
ing and philoſophical ſpeculation could ever have 
diſcovered that there was ſuch a glorious being, as 
the hohe ſpirit emploied as the miniſter of the 
divine moral government in eſtabliſhing the goſpel 
at firſt, and promoting in everie age it's puritying 
"2 = Bp and 
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BOOK IV. and reforming influences upon the heart of man? 


who by any fuch means could have given us a 
deſcription of the angelic world, or the hiſtorie of 


the apoſtate infernal ſpirits? as then it is to the laſt 
degree improbable, that the ſyſtem of chriſtianitie, 
as contained in the ſcriptures, ſhould have been 
the fiction of human imagination, ſo likewiſe it is 
evident, that the truth and certaintie of it's pecu- 


| har doctrines could not have become the objects 


of human knowlege but by means of ſpecial reve- 
lation. and from theſe obſervations 
with it's admirable tendencie and external proofs, 
we may, I preſume, fafely conclude, we cannot I 
think rationally do otherwiſe in the cafe, that it 
muſt be indeed a miraculouſly atteſted and divine 
inſtitution of religion. upon this head Dr. Scott 
has in the following paſſage of his Chriftian 
Life, Vol. V. p. 353, 4, with great proprietie 
expreſſed himſelf. © as for chriftianitie,” fays 
he, © it is a religion made up of the moſt 
« divine and godlike inſtitutions; it's precepts 
«© being ſuch as are moſt worthy of God, en- 
joining nothing but what is either true god- 
6 lineſs, and moſt generous moralitie, or what are 
ce the moſt efficacious means and inftruments of 
« promoting them. and as for it's doctrine, it 
« partly conſiſts of thoſe principles of natural 
c religion, which all wiſe men, of whatſoever na- 
<« tion or religion, have owned and acknowleged, 
« ſuch as the exiftence, unity and providence of the 
« Godhead, 
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Godhead, the immortality of the /cul and the 
rewards and puniſhments of auotber life, together 
with the great day of accounts, wherein men 
ſhall receive according to what they have done 
in the fleſh : and even the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, which is the profoundeft myſtery of all 
our religion, has been owned and proteſted by 
the greateſt and moft famous Philoſophers that 
ever were. and as for thoſe doctrines, that are 
purely Chriſtian, fuch as the Birth and Life and 
Death, the Reſurreftion and Aſcenſion of our 
Saviour, together with his fitting at the right 


hand of God, and coming at the 144% Day to 
judge the world, they are all of them fo ex- 


cellently contrived to ſerve the great Ends of 
religion, ſo wonderfully pregnant with Motives 
and Arguments to engage men to the greateſt 
Purity and Goodneſs, that by their ow native 
Beauty and excellent contrivance, they manifeſt 
themſelves to be the products of a divine 
wiſdom.” 

Let us not however content ourſelves with any 


ſuch concluſions merely. let us not vainly tri- 
umph over the infidel-rejecter of the goſpel either 
in our own or other chriſtian countrie, or over the 
heathen, that has never been enlightened with the 
knowlege or favored with the propoſals of it, on ac- 
count only of being ourſelves within the pale of 
the chriſtian church. for we ſee what is the great 


end of chriftianitie---puritie of heart, ſimplicitie 


of 
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BOOK IV. of nature, the habit of reſolute, generous, godlike 

—— virtue. and if the end of it be not anſwered in 

our temper and diſpoſition, what can it avail us to 

have had it's outward form? © what manner of 

c perſons then ought we to be in all holie conver- 

« ſation and godlineſs? or © how can we expect 

to eſcape, if we neglect ſo GREAT SALVATION, 

« which at the firſt began to be ſpoken by the 

« Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them, 

c that heard him, God alſo bearing them witneſs 

c both with ſigns and wonders, and with divers 

« miracles and gifts of the holie ghoſt,” accord- 

ing to his own will, the free, unmerited de- 

terminations of his own infinite benevolence and 
mercie ? 
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